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Rose Souvenir No. 15 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet Style—Size 344x5\% inches. 


Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Design 
of roses beautifully printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stampedin gold. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if orde red. If photog raph 
is = desired an artistic landscape in colors will appear in 
its place. 


The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and con- 


tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. 
Two poems approptiate to close of school are also included. 


‘The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 
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Violet Souvenir No, 20 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 3'4x5% inches, 

_ Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. «Design 
is made up of violets beautifully, reproduced in their:nat- 
ural colors. Lettering and photograph panel are ‘stamped 
in gold, Photogtaph of teacher or school inserted in center 
panel if ordered» If photographis not desired, an artistic 
landscape in colorswilkappear in its place. 

The inside pages are ofa fine grade of paper and: c6n- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two poems appropriate to close of school are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


You can make your pupils happy at close of 
school by presenting each with an Owen Souvenir. 


We are offering this year four very attractive 
styles which because of their beauty and personal 
appeal are sure to please both teacher and pupils. 


Popular For Many Years 


For more than twenty years we have been supplying 
the Owen Souvenirs to teachers for presentation to their 
pupils at close of school and on special occasions and holi- 
days throughout the year. Our constant aim has been to 
make them the very best tokens of remembrance that could 
be obtained at a reasonable price and that we have achieved 
our aim is indicated by the fact that the demand for them 
has steadily increased with each succeeding year. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. 
‘hey bear your name and the name of your school, also 
the names of your school officers, your pupils, and, when 
so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 
as preferred. It is these personal features that make our 
Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being 
kept and prized for many years to come. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles which we are offering this season for 
presentation at close of school are designated as follows: 


No. 15 Rose Souvenir No. 45 Liberty Souvenir 
No. 20 Violet Souvenir No. 50 Victory Souvenir 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real 
beauty and attractiveness of these souvenirs. The designs 
appearing on them are reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all 
of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared 
in the artist’s original. The two floral styles (Nos. 15 and 
20) will appeal strongly to teachers because of the dainty and attractive de- 
signs apped aring on them. The two patriotic styles (Nos. 45and 50) are equally 
as artistic in design and coloring and are especially appropriate for presenta- 
tion at this time. 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the four styles of Souvenirs illustrated on this 
page will be supplied with photograph of teacher or school 
building if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the center 
panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
The illustration below shows the two ways of mounting the photograph. Be 
sure to state your preference when ordering. 








With Photograph on 
Inside of Front Cover 


With Photograph in Center 
Panel of Front Cover 


Prices of Styles No. 15, 20, 45 and 50 


We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 
With epetoarnens One dozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $1.5 Additional ones or- or less, $1.30. Additional ones or- 
dered at ae time, 10 cents each. dered at same time, 8 cents each. 
Transparent ~eptrees. rp in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 4 cent each or 6 its per 











Special Discount on Club Orders wre iiit omiess toocther 
we will allow a discount of 10% on the entire lot. 

of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on 
A Free Sample this page will be sent on request if you will state the 
number of pupils in vour school or room, 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give, instruc- 
tions clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and "read care- 
fully before sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen 
to date yourletter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as 
you wantit toappear. Writeall names plainly, and. spell them correctly. 
Underscore u's to distinguish them from m’s, f any’errors occur through 
our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names 
Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names.exceed the number of Souve- 
nirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. +, 

When ancwtin s 7 Style is Desired, photographs should be sent 
securely wrapp have name and address of sender on backs, Perfect 
reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninju 

Ful Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, 
bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Wellin Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim tofillall 
orders promptly, we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and 
thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time, 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 


_ BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 
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And all thy hues were born in Heaven, 
— Drake 











Art Department, 








Liberty Souvenir No. 45 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 3x5 inches, 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface. Flag 
design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and photo- 
graph panel are stamped in gold, Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If photo- 
graphis not desired a colored view of the Statue of Lib- 
erty will appear in its place, 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school beard and pupils. 
Two poems of a patriotic character are also included. 

The Souvenir is bound with a silk cord. 

rT” 


School | . 
- Souvenir 















ars ngled banner 
In triumph page i 


Oertheland of thefree 
And the home of the brave. 
. att ey Scott Key 


~ Victory Souvenir No. 50 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet style—Size 314x5%% inches. 

Cover of fine white bristol with pebbled surface, Pa- 
triotic design artistically printed in colors, Lettering and 
photograph panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school inserted in center panel if ordered. If 
photograph i is not desired a picture of an American warship 
printed in colors willappear in its place. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and con- 
tain name of school, district number, township, county, 
state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils, 
Two poems ofa patriotic character are also included. 

The Souvenir is bourid with a silk cord. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Records that are made 
for the use of the Schools 


With an intimate knowledge of the needs of the schools the 


Victor Talking Machine Company has studied deeply that it 
might offer an infinite variety of service to the Educators of the 


country by furnishing material especially adapted to the various 
needs and developing mental, emotional, and physical activities 
of the pupil. Every Victor Record for school use is carefully 


made and specially selected. For instance: 


Why use “Sellenger’s Round” Why buy special records of 
for a Maypole Dance? “Instruments of the Orchestra”? 


The Maypole Dance comes down Because, they reproduce perfectly, 
the exact tone quality and color of 


to us as an ancient English custom 

dating back to the time of the Druids, each and every instrument, using an 
by whom it was used as a religious excerpt (from a classic) written espe- 
ceremony invoking a blessing on the cially for that instrument, giving the 
sowing and planting of the summer range and character of the instrument. 
crops. Sellenger’s Round was old in They are the only convenient 
the time of Queen Elizabeth and was means available anywhere, of teaching 
arranged for her by Playford for her the sound of Orchestral Instruments. 

Victor Records 35670 and 35671. 


Virginal. Every figure of the dance 
has a significance. Why a duet of a man and a 


Victor Record 18010. woman in “Tell Me Where 
is Fancy Bred”? 
Why do we hear a chorus ——' 
of women’s voices in Forsooth because in the Caskct 
é 9 sccive in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’a 
You Spotted Snakes”? careful study of the text and the con- 


For the best of reasons. The song text shows that the song 
was sung by Qucen Titania’s fairy was sung by Nerissa and 
handmaidens dancing about her wood- Gratiano, while Portia 
land couch, soothing her witha lullaby breathlessly watches 
and asking safety from encroachments Bassanio as he chooses 
by the denizens of the forest. the leaden casket. 

Victor Record 55060-A. Victor Record 55060-B. 

















Fully possible only with the Victor in the Schools. 
Write for a copy of “Graded List” which describes 


the Victor Educational Records. 
For full information. write 


LTT) 
SS > 
~& Educational Department 
. 
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ms Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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WS Victrola XXV, $90 
S especially manufactured 
for School use 


HIS MASTERS VOICE : 
SS =: ase pegeasassyesisitrissgses7ie72i19s¢ifts Jhen the Victrola is not in use, 
a= he horn can be pieees under 
he instrument safe and secure /Aj## 
To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous from danger, and the cabinet {5 
trademark, ‘His Master’s Voice.” It is on all proe can be locked to protect 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. from dust and promis 
cuous use by i pee 4 



































Normal Instructor, Established 1891. Primary Plans, Established 1903. Consolidated, May 1914 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a year 


PUBLISHED AT 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK sy A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BK, A. OW! I s i W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres., Hl. G. FOWLER, Sec., W. LB. BuNby, Treas. 
W. J. BEECHER, KLIZABEKTH BP. BEMIS, GRACK B, FAXON, 
Bb DLrORs, 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN| DANSVILLE, N, Y. Charles KE. Garduer, Manager. 
Ww YORK OFFICE, Room No. 1 Madison Ave., Harry G. Wood in charge. 
re 0 OFFICE, 7oS8-to The Republic Building, 209 South State St., Db. C. Kreidler in charge. 
-HILADELPHIA OFFICE, 603 CHESTNUT StT., HOWARD R, MYERS in charge. 
EW ENGLAND OFFICE, 1t0o1 TREMONT ST., BosTON, D,. A, FRASER in charge. 
ACI COAST OFFIC! (California, Washington and Oregon) 246 MONADNOCK BULLDING, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL, A, RK, JAMES in charge. 
Kuglish and Kuropean subscriptions received by 
.RTHOUR F, BIRD BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, ENG. 








Sample copies and all necessary material for do 
ing successful work furnishedfree on application, 


OQUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 
Weinutend that our subseribers shall deal with our ad 
ertisers in the fullest contidence that they will be 
fairly treated, If by any oversight some advertise- 
menut should appear through which any subscriber is 
imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make 
yood to such subseriber the full amount of loss sus- 
tained, The only conditions of this offer arethat the 
scriber must mention Normal] Instructor and Pri- 

\ Inary Plans when writing to advertisers, and that 
tdate, addressing | complaint must be made within thirty days after date 
the renewal ot | ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 

ary number | Read alladvertisements carefully, so that you fully 
ete |} understandthem, They are an epitome of the busi- 

AGENTS are wanted to re stmigep this pourmal nesslifeof today, are fullof interest and worth any- 
in each locality, also at a ions, ete one’s time and attention. 


NORMAL SNS Um CTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS i if mii id ie touth pre 
vio l edateit bears, at hould rea h ibseriber 

xf the month It is pi blished ¢ yuily 


ear, numbe yr July ‘and August 


ubseriber in 
tntries 50 cents 


F vi IGN ost Age PO 


DISCONTINU ANCE E—All subseript dis- 
W AL 5, iterrt iption in tl 1e re 
ira 0 ! seul tO reacl not 

! Which Our mat 


RE Ni 





post office Dansville, Nv ¥., under the Act of Congress 


ed ‘ nd ‘ al wattle { i 21, 1919, at the 


ight, 1919, by I A. Owen Publishing Co, 





Partial Contents for June 


June Patriotic Poster oe he PO Ree i) 
Lessons in Boat Building. Samuel G. Olson.. 16 
How I Made Every Pupil Want to Sing. Georgia L. Sutton 18 
Handwork—Closing Day Designs......................ccseeseees 19 
Early Morning and Late Afternoon Stories. A//red Oneald | Sh Redd. x) 
Handy vork— Mother Goose Outline to Color—Bess Bruce Cleaveland...... 21 
The First United States Flag. Alonzo J, pies SMe SN REeehewah cusancashaes 92 
Seat Work—Window Transparency: **The Good American Is Loyal’’.................... 23 
Story and Dramatization—Teaching the Myth of Proserpina. Angelina W. tVray.. 24 
Poster Patterns—Thef‘lown and His Donkey. Less Bruce Cleaveland.................... 26 
The = ural Teacher and the School Board. Nellie D. Neill......... 0... cccccccecececceceeees 28 
June | Primary Hints and Helps: Within the Fairy Ring ; The $5000 Prize Code of 
for Children ; Character Training ; Little Civics for Little Citizens ; 
Memory De ; Big and Bright; A June Bird Calendar; Little Patriots ; 
lock **M = OS EOCEMY ROOEN ROMS ROEMIEIS :. Say cons i cnp asus speek sbaeg acho curdnabanacevesnseh 29 
How Do the Children Feel ? /enry C. Krebs............... Peep hkcesee es eunk stitutes eae 33 
Games and Folk Dances for the Summer Days. Aluna Siewart Fou 34 
Picture Study—**The Torn Hat. Alice Robinson... 36 
Full Page Reproduction of ‘‘The Torn Hat’’.. 37 
Nature Study in a District School. Mary Martin. 3 ae 
Vocabulary Studies in Grammar Grades. Jean Sherwood Rankin - 39 
Handwork—Jointed **Baby Jumbo” 'Toy................... : 41 
Fifty Exercises in Geography. Mt. I’. Ileaqy............ 42 
Leaflet Story—The Rabbity Buns Go Picnicking. hens Demimg Moore eons » 4 
Ten Thousand Miles and Safe Home—Crace B. Mason... ccc cence 14 
A Pledge of Loyalty. Juez Field Damon and IL. 8. Leari! 45 
A Little Play for a Patriotic Holiday....................... 46 | 
Music and Recitations for Patriotic Occasions................... 47 
Exercises for Closing Day Program................... ..... 48 
Educative Seat Work—Meadow Lark and Words to M: ate ‘h. BY | 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked For ......................0655 52 
Pictures to Use in Studying ‘‘The Torn Hat’’ 53 
achers’ Help-One-Another Club ............... 54 | 
Handwork—Sewing Cards.............. 55 | 
G4 


Answers to Queries.....:......... , 





IMPORTANT NOTICES 


nges of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 

, ete.) Otherwise that number will go te your old address and can be se- 
mitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 

forwarding instructions. 

We Can Not Send Duplicate Copies to a new address where the copy for any 

been sent to the former address because of failure to receive notice of 

3s before the first of the preceding month. 

$5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 


( rea on } 


and giving him 


month has 
a change of addre 

All Remittances under 
Increased charges recently 
compel us to ask this. 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 

Prompt Renewals. It has been our custom to publish a sufficient number of 
copies of each number to enable us to supply back numbers to those renewing 
within a month or two from expiration, but owing to prevailing conditions and 


our desire to co-operate with the general plans of conservation we are discon- | 


tinuing this policy and in order to insure receiving all numbers it will be necessary 
for subscribers to renew very promptly. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR @? PRIMARY PLANS | 





Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and | 
Such form of remit- | 








September Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


HE September issue of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans has 
been planned with a view to providing a large number of helps 
and suggestions for the first month of the new school year. Alice 
Jean Patterson, Teacher of Nature Study, Jllinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, furnishes the dialogue and actions for a ‘‘G@arden Demonstra- 
tion,’’ as given by her pupils last autumn. This will make a novel 
and attractive feature for a school exhibit. ‘‘Teaching Teachers 
How to Play,’’ by W. Everett Meals, High School Principal and In- 
structor in Teaching Training, will inspire the rural teacher to direct 
the playground recreations of her pupils. An article of great inter- 

_ est includes a short biographical sketch of David Franklin Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and a description of the work of the Bureau 

_ of Agriculture, with special attention directed to the helps furnished 

by the bulletins and other literature relating to fall work in garden- 
ing and canning. The Picture Study considers the lovely ‘‘Baby 
| Stuart.’’ Miss Lucilla McCalmont, Supervisor of Writing, Evanston, 
Ill., furnishes an article on Primary Penmanship. The ‘‘ Jointed 
Toy ”’ page is devoted to patterns for a pony. ‘* Hiawatha’s Little 
Brothers ”’ is the subject of the double page poster, and “‘Peter Piper”’ 
for the Mother Goose Outline. A delightful story, ‘‘ Bona and Mala,”’ 
is furnished for reading and dramatization by Lily M. Leaman. 
Samuel S. Taylor, Principal of the Marigny School, New Orleans, 
writes of his experiences and observations of twelve years in teach- 
ing Spelling. ‘‘The Schoolroom Beautiful’’ is the subject of Nellie 
D. Neill’s paper. Decorations are suggested for each of the school 
months, and special photographs that illustrate the decorative fea- 
tures described by the author are furnished. Mrs. Evelyn Spencer, 
County Superintendent of Island County, Washington, describes ‘‘ A 
Model Rural School’’ with an enthusiasm that cannot help but be 
contagious. The entertainment pages provide a page of quotations 
for morning roll call, several tuneful fall songs, and two clever 
plays for special occasions. 





Don’t Fail to Examine These Books 


Our two-volume set of books, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers, an advertisement of which appears on page 70 of this magazine, will 
be on exhibition at every Institute, Association or other gathering of teachers 
this summer. Be sure to ask our representative to show you these books and to 
explain the very easy terms under which they may be obtained. Fully four-fifths 

| of the County Superintendents and Principals of Training Schools throughout the 
country have examined Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. A 
very large number of them have written us endorsing the books in the highest 
terms and we have yet to hear frem one whose opinion is unfavorable. If you are 
convinced as thousands of other teachers have been after a most careful exam- 
ination of these books, that they are exactly suited to your individual needs, then 
place your order with our agent and be assured of having the books ready for use 
when your school opens in the fall. 





Our Combination Offers 


| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year .................sssereesssseeeeeeeneeeeeees $1.50 ) 
| The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) .................:...sseceeeeeeeeeees 1.00 
| *‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 8) ........sssccecvssseeeeeeeeeeeeseeesceseee -50 
| Norma! Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It”? «0.0.0.0... cscs 1.90 
| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ...................::0es0 2.25 
| The Pathfinder and ‘How I Did It??........ssssssssssssessssssssssssssssssssnesessesses 1.40 
| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 
Sy 78 TE ttt RI, PNUD assy oo vba v den ocassvoyscs cannes scaeesascveeserens aeons 1.25 
Every. DAY FIRS, SFOS ., OMI onic. sp isso ses evens sae cbtacotees steer esen gs 1,25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid............-..:.:seeeeeseeeeneee ees 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plams..............:c::ccccssecceeteeeese eens 2.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’.............. 2.65 


The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Plans 2.00 
The Year’s Entertainments with Fither Sqeley's Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.40 


r Every Day Plan: 

Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plane and Year’ s Entertainments ...... 3.00 

| Seeley’s Question Book, the F2Si% BexeraMsrents and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ ... 1.65 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It?’. ................... bee scuckieck 1.40 
Normal Instructor- “Primary PRTG Wits re tas ook esse sms se-s esse ace 2.50 
ns Je se 46 Bither Seoley’s Question and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.90 
| J “2 ad se “© Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 
” hi 4g * i oe si and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.70 


Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 





{© For Price of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices in Com- 
bination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans see Page 70 


ae ee 66 Wank a Mintertal eae sia oso sss cess cdsecseasececsecsshco 1.80 | 
Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, _ vo e 
as follows: ‘Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ~ 


finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c ; Pathfinder, ‘$1. 00. 
| pe- The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -@g 
It is now in its 26th year of increasing 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
e€ at Nn er Nation’s Capital. 

success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 

events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 

the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 

news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 

tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 

| in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 

| reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 

in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 

taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for, Size recently in- 

| ereased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


|F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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bination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans see Page 70 
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| Latta’s Helps for Teachers | 1 pm 
_ Cao p and PRIMARY mn ANS 
{ All Postpaid Unless 
* ° e 
LATTAS BOOK With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases | Otherwise Stated ' 
* 
i) 
TEACHERS READ THIS ry ; ry it OUR BEST OFFER 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- | 1 _ | Order $1.00 worth ol — as ~~ 
ERS—The new edition is 9x14 | plies with one of the following an 
inches, contains 288 pages and hi subtract 35¢ from the total. ‘Try it. 
weighs two pounds, It represents i Normal Instructor-Primary ; 
the cfforts of several prominent = fy Tt Plans, One yeat .cccccccccss $1.50 
educators who know the needs of yi] Pate, fb SOGE iv ccicndcccces 1,00 
primary and rural teachers. The | PAllrintunsinsnnisacih IK Progressive Teacher, 1 year..... 1.25 
postpaid price is $1.00, ; | a Industrial Arts Magazine....... 00 
Note—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- mtr School Century, 1 year. «+... +. 1.25 
cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c School Education, 1 year...... 1.25 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers—or Kindergarten and First Grade... 2 00 
\ it is free with a purchase of supplies LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS National Geographic Magazine... 2.50 
amounting to not less than $10.00, Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 son 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: f cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto Woman’s Home Companion..... 00 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid..... 25¢ mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rocking Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 00 Be 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 BEEN <<) aera wa < a I5c Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobby Horse, Santa with Year s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 Wenat schaa 
16 Gingerbread Roy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......... 15ce Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for eachers wi SS 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........ .15c soy, Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Instructor, 1 year, new or ren¢ ot ee re a ' 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches............06- 15c Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Peck Marion George Plan Books. Primary or Inte rmedi ite, ( ols se 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 MNES 6.6.0:0-0.0 60.0605 0¥0% I5e ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- in each set. State whether Primary ot Inte rmediate . se : 50 
16 Cireus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches......06+ sees eeeeee 1Se gro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, Weaving Etude, te epee Tre $1.75 Guide to Nature, y' ir. | 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 ON a ee ne 15c Mat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- Seeley s Ouestion Book........ 1.25 Christian Herald, year. 2 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. «Se ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c, Feachers’ Every Day Plans, pet Primary Edueation, 1 yr. 2.00 
2 Conventional Borders, 5 in, high, to trace and to ‘color. 1Nc, Brass Paper Fasteners, !4 in., 100, 16c; 14 in., 20c ie = ee 1.25 Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 
i COMMON SCHOOL j a 
Fancy Colored Chalk Printed Outline Maps New Primary Language Cards BRANCHES IN-A | Mucmess | 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd, 30c United States; Any Continent; Any State ; —_- 06 deawinde with nse NUTSHELL, com ' Common School 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches ae 12c Any, Group of States; Any Map for History | in print and script a plete with questions a | 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d 15c or Geography. Order them assorted or other- nae Hash Teanae So ics ind answers. . Oc | Branches 
wise, 8'4x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. : ey SRP RS gc che New | S. Hist } ones } 
World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. ed ’ Png Boom 150 Chaitin Sank. fos IN A NUTSHELL | 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20-. other words in print and Student or Teacher H | 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 19¢ pet Latta’s Class Record } 
y y ’ script, including pro- : ae | 
i nouns, verbs, aayontre, Rook, for 288 names, | 
Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. cimaens anc, cake, . cand Sownd....... 180 | | 
Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, a vocabulary to prepare Latta’s Class Record, | 
per |lb., 17c; postage extra. the child for any primer for 480 names,cloth, 30¢ | 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9xil2, wv first reader. See them Nuime ral Frame, cach, 50¢ | 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. listed in “The Beginner’ Peg Board, each.....25¢ | Prepared tor the Bawoht of | 
ad rd S il Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. Outfit.” Per set 25c¢ ow! ~ nad m KS. . 1 | TEACHERS ann STUDENTS | 
oC. ~ Rant , ‘Se | . | 
bo ncils 12c; postage extra. x neil, Blue Pen mean eens | 
Blac a te Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., - The Beginner’s Outfit cil or White Pencil, RE See 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 i ~ Qe ors, 2]bs.,40c; postage extra. Same noon A splendid oH rg POO aE 
Borders, each 6 Sunbonnet Babies; Overa 50 shts., 9x12 "20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 4\ splendid collection of devices and sup- 
oys; Brownies; og ne Maple Leaves: 50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or plies to teach young children from the first Arithmetic — Etc. 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; ( irapes; Cattails ; 100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for cay of, school until they are prepared to use) Primary Arithmetic ards for Teacher... .20 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Flags; Waiters. construction, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. Ree! primer. Every teacher who has used the New Primary Num rs Cards for Teacher 2 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set Jolding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, > Outfit as listed below has been Primary Arith. Cards for Written Wor! 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. assorted tints, 20 0z., 25c; postage extra. more than satisfied with results. lnteemediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork.. 1: 
: h 12c. Typical Pil- 20 Sheets Black Silhouctte’ Paper, 10x25, 32c Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30 
wa aan & gs Bo oa rypice Cal. 20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25. .40c Order Any of the Following 12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. .20¢ 
« , @ ’ . Th 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving epee ane ig e84 Pe 426, to — chains pre Word Chart, showing print and script...20c RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- Vriting Paper, 8/2x11, ruled both sides Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy in., with figures, ink, pad, 
ney; Santa F illing Stockings; Christ Child; I sheets E Ibs., $1. 00; ‘postage “~~ Ib.. 20c: sentences, four inches hig gh, to trace... 16 acer, et 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll sr a ng a 4n ag a o Easy Words to Color and to “build sentences, woode nl , 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; ‘Aero- ears ic Past Fl : a gen? , pM poten large print and script in outline on white 3 Ibs., $1.70 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; G beat ai hogy S : iL” ie ; —— extra drawing paper, for four pupils........ 10. postage 1 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. ee ~ afl aan aaa make, gross, Won't L anguage Cards, for four pupils 25c paid 
. ; ; F .:;, : ‘ xtra. ore peat yelp pO eee ae 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. “Blendwell,’ good wax crayons, 8 colors in yrint tl Po Blarney igs x: Subbed . ) Bee a 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow ; box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra oe od citer Foard for four pupils 28 neh, 1 1 
. . } 9 = -, 2 mop Oe ’ ethers é Geo J, rintec « ste four UDpils % 0c, 1° , 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 3'900 e - rds to Paste, four pupils 1 a t 
Mother ; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; Pty .peript ords to I’: aste, fou pupils 16. . 4 e ' 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Rubber Stamps 544 Easy Sentences printed in script with l-inch type, 4 Ibs., $2.60; postage extr 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey ; BR Gidl 3 sa = — to trace, for vi pupils 12c f be oats: bp) ; ia » I-in. high, to past 
p Ss ffalo; Indian; Boy; Girl; Brownie; phabets, Figures, etc., on cards als or charts, over 2,( characte: la: 
ig oe o’- x ro mney Plenty. Turkey ; Santa; Sol- high, 1,680 characters, for four tg 30c 
Ss ls, 34x44 h h 20 Unit d dier; ¢ upid ; Nurse; Alphi abets, Figures, ete., to vaste, 34-incl Popular Pictures 
eee pd wy ye State; las Bunny; Bird; Chick; r high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. ..20c Sepia, 16 x 20—Was nine 
; 4 Butterfly. 3 for...25c Tracing Pad for Beginne 00 s , pee ee 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, he i 2 Ty Ma x8IZ> eben Hee ot, nye ay . om, 54 ton; Lincoln; = Wilso 
bout 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. set ¢ / , pupils. ...... le Christ at Twelve; Sist 
c nak St ilk t of 50 f t k aa Rubber Stamp Pad = New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards. 20 Madonna: Moth ane 
Sma encils, set o or seatwork....25c tin box, 214x3%4, inkec oy ge - 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. .35c ready to ibece ena Sc Be Sure to Read This yest '?P “ le ‘ “Home: 
Blue Stamping Powder, 4-pound bag... .15c Rubber pine? _ The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- ward, Each, 30¢; 4 for $1.00. 
Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 fect, each 40c Ink, bottle....45c sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, Order any le pi ture or any 
United States; North Am.; Europe; World. ed — inch Rube 7 we will send all postpaid for only $2.6 half cent picture of aboy 
ver Bands... .10c Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil Latta’s Brow 1 of 
The Best Story Books Kneaded Rubber Same as above for three pupils........ 's } 40 Washington ; 16x 
sgt note aba pers POMNOP ocie ess 10c Same as aber c for ae | 1.70 20, each 20c; 35 
Trey TROT Ar Contents 1¢ ittle D Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 50 Popular res, > si 
= =H ae ag aon wey, Sots of Aida C vas P C e Intermediate Language Vj ! r 0 
he casts; 1e =6Three For ~Cross-Stitch aper uttin 48 Indians in native dre with name 
Pigs; The Three Bears; Work, width 44 g PUG CRANRAIROME HE koe CoS 
Proserpine; | The = Town inches, yard $1.00 42 Paper Cutting Designs, cach 40 Tndian Post Catds th coloss.......... 
enapacne ig 3 mg he Patterns for aa ce Dr: no i ui Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for... 
man and Her Pig; “Arach- Cross-Stitch work, olor, assortec c 


ne, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 





and 2/7 other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth......... coe ae 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises....  .40 
Favorite Stories, Mabel Cooper.........- Be}. 
Stories to Tell to Childrea, bys Bryant.. 1. 20 


How to Tell Stories, by Bryant........ 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey. 

Merry Animal Tales, by Bigham. ....+.. .60 
Billy Whiskers, popular edition. .... 50 
Beginner's History of United States..... 56 
Jean Mitchell’s School......... 
The Story Hour, Wiggins and Smith... 1.10 





PRIMARY READING 

Primary READING AND PHONICS, new 
AND PHONICS 1919 copyright ........< 30¢ 
e. Aldine Phonic Cards.....48c¢ 
aren, sasernent Aldine Word Cards...... $1.30 


Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 


assorted, per set........ 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands.......25c¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
18 ATTA eeprnint language or gifts....... 10c 








12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 





language or gifts.......15¢ 

12 U.S Fin BisGe, DOVE. ovis ccsess sss 10c 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 5c; 2 doz., 

CA Ir MENS Cirk oe G0 os bbs Seen 60 998.¢04 908 


School and 


Spiers $1.60 


Games for Playground, Home, 
Gymnasium, by Bancroft... 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


J.S. LATTA, 





per set.......20C 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 
market. Very helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, § 








Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 lbs., $0235; 
quart, 4 ‘Ibs., ‘$2 2.10; post age extra. 


84x11, 
5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c3 ic et 


Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 


$1.00; postage extra. 


yaper, better quality, 
4g 8 0z., postage extra, 6c 


Hlek, Ink, name color, 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ........-d8e 

| Coping Saw Patterns to 

| trace actual size.......- 20¢ 

Tube Mending Glue....15e 


116 Manual Training Exer- 
| cises for Boys......-20¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc: 
. tien, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture........ 80c 
Six loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions 2 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst. z. 10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener.... 
8 Animal Drawings to trace.......... .6c 
1000 Questions and Answers in. Agric ulture, 25¢ 
1000 Ouestions and Answers in Grammar.25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60¢ 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs, each....'5e 









50 Drawings to Col- 
or, assorted sizes 20c 
12. Different Calen+ 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to 





Color, 6x9...15¢ 


16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 ‘ 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd. 20 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed. 35e¢ 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe DS eens 0 Iie 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48 


> 


Primary and Intermediate 1.; 
30 Sewing Card 


inguage Cards < 
Patterns on Cardboard... .20¢ 


30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15« 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high. 25e 


Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100. 10¢ 


Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c¢ 
Business Exercise to play store........ aS 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. . 15 


Printed Weaving Mats 


assorted colors, half-inch slits 
printed on thick paper, to 
be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 
Size 8x8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, 
half-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Kxtra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats,..10¢ 


Wall Map 


Size 4x6 feet, United States on 
W orld on the other, common rollers, 
2 Ihs., $2.50; postage extra 
Globe, 6-ine h, 1 tb., 50c; postage extr 


Size 


6Yx6'4 


one side, 
weight 


Blunt 


? postpaid | fe 


Me 5 


Sharp Points, mi 
in., cach 


po {par 

















Point Scissors 414 
yw Si ( 
kel 


CALL BELL, nickel plates 
vod quality, liamete 
nee Pp 
Chart fo Color- Teac 
Ciood School Pe 1 ‘ 
medium or fle ! 
Lead Pencils, 1 1 
lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, doze 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, pat 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamond 
Pumpkins; Jack-o’-1] ter 
Witche Black Cats: Turke 
Santa; Holly; Chick; sutter 
flies; lowers I ter Li) 
Flags; Maple leave Bird 
Any Initial One kind it 
hox FOr DORs cvvsena 10 
HOW I DID Ir 
new book of 320 page 
which hundreds of tea 
tell of original hoolres 
device that have pr 
to he ee ful. Price, 
Suggestion 
Vor} ] 
Ilow t I h J 
Foldi 
How t | ( 
Model ‘ 
How to J B 
Maki 
Modelit ( ] 
: postage extra 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Crear Bre 
Rilne, Green, pound, J0¢ post tr 








Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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VALPARAIS( Old College Building 
y] S 0 3, 9 
SU MMER oon pens June 3, 191 
.. . Ff 7aDq was founded September 16, 1873 with the idea of giving to every 
HAG U JMAVeLP sits Y person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical edu- 
< la p 4 ithin hi ach. Thatsuch an institution is a necessity may be judge od by the 
act that« yea » the beginning, the attendance has been greater than that of the previous year. 
“i. ee a is one of the largest in the United States. The 
>» San: TH 2 . * ‘ : 
I Ae DU > Ler Se hool Summer term willopen June3,1919, and will continue 
twelv Di t term t University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from which students may 
’ lhe b ning, intermediate, advaneed, and review work in the following 
ry sn ell > @ Preparatory, High School, Primary Methods, Kindergarte n Methods, 
WD , oo °U lex ats ot erce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review for Teachers, 
Educat Arts and Sciences, Engir erir "Architecture, Manual Training, Agriculture, Expression 
anc 1 Pu lic Spes iking, Musie, Fi Art, Toad tic Science, Pharmacy, Law, Medicine and Dentistry. 
The Expenses are the “arian E iition $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks, Board with Furnished 
Pan danse an nine ym, $55.00 per quarter. 
A ddre REGISTRAR, ens ind. 47th Year Opens, September 16, 1919 


INDIANA 





reer | mee 











diploma. 











th 

Miss i lizabeth Harrison, 

rand prominent educator, is 

esident. It is the fargest of 
) rarten training schools 


: oldest 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 17 TO AUGUST 8 


Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, under- 
graduate and advanced. 


the problems of reconstruction in education facing 
the schools. 


folk dancing, playground athletics, children’s 
dictaries. 
Dormitories on College grounds. Chicago 
offers many social advantages, — parks, play- 
ne Nation Shage wan maton and grounds, bathing beaches, churches, libraries, 
5 4808 as the Chic 4 ~ fa ern theatres, concerts. 


For illustrated announcement address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Credit applied toward 


Practice Schools. General lectures on 


Special courses in school gardening, 














The Chicago Normal School of 


Physical Education 


For Women, 


Established 1903. 


Summer School 


Six Weeks—dJune 30 to August 9,1919 


nall branches 





y Dancing --- 1 terpretative, 
Aesthetic, Cla Nature, 
1d Baby Studies. 


PROMOTIONAL CREDIT 
couUR FOR CHIC ane 
PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACIIE 
TWO YEAR NORMAL 
COURSE , 












ing playground and swimming. 


SCHOOL IS oreytiae 
STATE DEPAR 








Summer Camp in Michigan, 


t the REGISTRAR, 
430 Sor uth Wabash Avenue, Chicago, mM. 








addre 














School of Domestic Arts | 
and Science | 


SUMMER hs cnn gp to July 25, 1919 





NAL and HOME USI 

Ma » Demon- 

ple kery, Menu 

] tion, Ca wand Pr rv- 
iV » Marketing, T: Se ¢ 


SCHOOL OF DOME STIC ARTS and 
SCIENCE, 6 NW. Michigan Ave, Chicago, ILL. 


Battle Creek Normal School 
of Physica Education 


Summer Sstuel 


Six Weeks, beginning July 7th. 


Nowiatd Course 


Three years, beginning Sept. 1 Oth. 


Unique Advantages., 


For information address, 


C. Ward Crampton, M.D. 
DEAN 


Box 37, Battle Creek, Mich. 


a a eg ee 











SUMMER SCHOOL FOR. 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 
Six Weeks Course—July 1 to August 9 


Offers courses in Danish Gymnastics, Folk Dancing, 


Original Festival and Pageantry. In fact, all 
branches of the profession. Special Lecturers and 
need Teachers. Certilicate granted. Ac- 





d by the Chicago Board of Education. Full 
for summer work is allowed upon regular 
diploma course. Desirable dormitory, For free 
summer school catalog, address | 
Columbia Normal School of Physical Education, 
Dept. N 3358 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. | 














| 
| 
THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL | 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 3rd—August 7th. 


INDUSTRIAL ART HOME ECONOMICS 








Bytes term opens August 29th 

r burs es in MUSIC INDUSTRI IAL ART-DRAW- 

'S,. DIETETIC SIC AL TRAINING, 

anc ROOM MER: AL. Wot ENMANSHIP, 

NG Thirty years fn eperation. Gradnates in 

Doew it sien . Write fe wee atalo "es 

De net © ! 
T 1OMAS. "NORMAL TRAINING “SCHOOL. | 





. Detroit, Michigan. 


ii3a Woodw ar a Avenue, 


Cortland Summer School 
Twentieth Annual Session 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 8, 1919 


At Cortland, New York 
Courses for regents and state certificates. For teachers secking 
special preparation for teaching certain subjects. Special courses 
in agriculture, nature study, penmanship, physic: al training and vocal 
music. Review and advanced work in subject matter and methods, 
Decly recitations in all subjects. Low tuition and small living ex- 
penses. Our references: Over 3,100 former students. Booklet Free. 


LUKE J. McEVOY, Director, _ CORTLAND, NEW YORK 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Music in the Public Schools 


The place of music in the schools was 
never so magnified as it is to-day; its 
influence and power were never more ap- 
preciated. The important part played 
by the music reproduction machines in 
the school work is clearly shown by the 
Graded Catalogue of Educational Rec- 
ords, issued by the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company, under the title ‘*The 
Grafonola in the Class Room.’’ This is 
a book of 176 closely printed and admi- 
rably arranged pages, with information 
and inspiration on every page. The al- 
phabetical list of records occupies nearly 
fifty pages, but the particularly valuable 
part to the teacher is found in the other 
portions of the book. In these the se- 
lections are classified as to their grade 
and subjects. ‘lhe music for kinder- 
garten and primary grades is listed with 
sub-classification as to instrument, vocal, 
whistling, and its use in folk dances, 
marches, stories, etc. The grammar 
grades and high school are treated in the 
same way, and throughout the method 
of correlation of music with school sub- 
jects is made evident. It shows how 
penmanship drill has been vitalized and 
stimulated by the rhythm of music, and 
a list of records especially designed for 
this purpose is given. Its value in type- 
writing and commercial courses is 
equally exemplified. By its use physical 
exercises from the primary grades to 
the high schools, with folk and aesthetic 
dances, is imbued with energy and life 
and made a joy rather than a dull rou- 
tine. Operas, oratorios, cantatas, sym- 
phonies, Christmas, Easter and patriotic 


musi¢ are listed and described. ‘lhe Co- 
lumbia educational plan of teaching 
Musie Appreciation is fully described, 


with analyses of forty or more records. 
Altogether the book is a veritable man- 
ual for teachers, amplifying and enlarg- 
ing in every way the use of the Grafo- 
nola in the school, and making music 
still more an inspiration to pupils and 
an aid in their development. A compli- 
mentary copy of this book will be sent 
free to teachers who desire it. Mark 
and mail the coupon on page 59 of this 
magazine. 


Educational Advancement in West 
Virginia 

The New School Code which recently 
passed unanimously both houses of the 
Legislature of West Virginia and re- 
ceived the Governor’s signature, places 
that state in the advanced line of educa- 
tion. The state has reason to be proud 
of the step. The law provides more 
money for schools, ample aid for weaker 
districts, a longer school term, increase 
of teachers’ salaries, higher qualifica- 
tions for teachers, better supervision, 
and consolidation of schools. Certain 
discretionary powers are given District 
Boards, some of which are as follows: 
Providing for longer schoo! term, in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries above the 
minimum, establishing evening schools 
and public libraries, and providing for 
medical and dental clinics, and for free 
textbooks. The high schools of the 
state are to be strengthened also by hav- 
ing more funds, better qualified teach- 
ers, junior high schools and vocational 
education. 

The state has also made better provi- 
sion for the protection of its children. A 
new compulsory attendance law has been 
passed and a new child labor law has 
been established. 

The education of the colored youth is 
generously provided for in the new code. 
The office of state supervisor of colored 
schools and an advisory council for colored 
schools is created. Liberal appropria- 
tions are made for the efiicient state in- 
stitutions for colored youth. 

Already consolidation projects are 
under headway which fact means much 
to the boys and girls in the rural dis- 
tricts. Better training for teachers and 


increased salaries insure better schools 
under the new code. 





June 1919 








~ Public School Musi 


HERE is a constantly growing demand for 

women teachers of public school music, and 
many responsible appointments are open to 
graduates of this course as supervisors or 
departmental teachers—positions which are 
especially attractive as to working conditions 
as well as remuneration, 


The Detroit Conservatory of Music 
offers an excellent training for these places, 
and recommends’ them to its graduates, 
The course requires one year, and in many in- 
stances credit is given to those who have had 
suflicient teaching experience, music study, 
college or university work, 

The special features of the course are: Sight 
reading ; ear training and dictation; methods ; 
song interpretation ; harmony; chorus con- 
ducting; psychology; practice teaching; etc. 
The 46th year of the Conservatory begins Monday, 
September 8, 1919. Registration week, September 1, 
For catalog and detailed information, address 

Detroit Conservatory of Music, 


James H. Bell, Sec. 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Michigan. Box NI. 


Physical 

















‘Education 


The summer course of American College of 
Physical Education offers a pleasant vacation 
as wellas instruction that prepares teachers for bet- 


ter positions, Fundamentals of Physical Education 
and Playground Supervision given in course, Choice 
of 35subjects. Gymnasium drills and exercises, aes- 
thetic and folk dancing, tennis and other athletic 
diversions. Strong theory courses. Summer course 
June 25—August 6. Co-educational, Well equipped 
building. Large Faculty. Accredited. Entrance 
September 15, 1919. Catalog free. 

Dept. 12, American College of Physical Education, 

4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
DRESS DESIGNING 


Learn the Art of Dress Designing, Pattern 
Drafting, Fitting, and Sewing. 
SIX WEERS COURSE— June 23 to August 1 
All ambitious teachers should 
learn Dress Designing, en- 
abling them to design and make 
original clothes for themselves 
at small cost. Through our 
summer school instruction you 
can increase your salary by 
teaching this subject. Our 
summer school will offer expert 
personal instruction in every 
department. For detailed in- 
formation., address 


MASTER SCHOOL OF GARMENT DESIGNING, . 
Box N. 1. New State and Lake Bidg., State and Lake Sts., CHICAGO 


LYCEUM 
ARTS 


CONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 
“Definite Preparation for a Definite Work” 


A superior faculty, teaching every branch of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 23—August 1 
SIX WEEKS 
Write for detailed information and free catalog. 
Address Frank A. Morgan, Manager.” 
Dept. N.L. 
600-610 LYON & HEALY BLDG., Chicago 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi - Froebel Training School 


A Kindergarten Training School 
On Chicago’s Lake Front. 
Summer School June 24 to August 2 
Diploma 2 years. 3 Departments—I. KINDERGARTEN. 
Il. PRIMARY. Ill. PLAYGRCUND. Fine ee 
Strong Faculty. Accredited. Write Registrar, Dept. 
616-28 South Michigan Boulevard, CHIGAGO 


ARE YOU SATISFIED TO BE 
JUST A TEACHER ? 


or would you prefer to be a Specialist in the Profession you 
have chosen? This is The Era for Specialists in All Lines ! 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


d to give teachers attending the Summer School the op- 





























vou STAMMER 


attend no stammering school till you get 
my large FREE book and special rate. 
Largest and best school in the world curin 

by natural method. Large modern schoo! 
buildings fully equipped. Nosing-songing 
or time-beating. Estab. 16 years. Personalinstruction 
given cach student. Write today. Lee Wells Millard, Pres. 


Horih~ Western School, Inc., 2311 Grand Ave., Milwaukes, Wis. 














portunicy gh associate work with the best Specialists in the country. 
Ree cannot begin to supply the demand upon us for highly trained 
teachers. A short intensive course in Occupational Therapy w: 


also be given. ne 28, 1919 to August 2, 1919. 
D FOR ILLUSTRATED C. 
DEPT. N. CHICAGO, ILLS. 


928 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 

9 e 
Teachers’ Souvenirs 
A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 2, Dover, Ohio 
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GREETINGS 


We take this means of send- 
ing you best wishes for a 
happy summer. 





Supervisors of Drawing will 
be furnished with a box of 
“Crayola” as illustrated. To 
others than supervisors, the 
price will be 30c. Just the 
thing for outdoor sketching 
when on your vacation. Ask 
for “Crayola” No. 24 and refer 
to this offer. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 Fulton St. New York 

















Striking New 
Aids for Teachers 


We have great pleasure in announcing 
to the large and growing number of 
teachers who favor us and themselves 
by buying our goods that we have 
prepared a large number of interesting 


New Lines 


which are confidently recommended as 
pedagogically correct, easy to handle and 
certain to awaken and _ hold the interest 
of the children. Your ‘interest will be 
equally great, because they are made with 
a practical knowledge of your problems in 
teaching, and will be found vastly superior. 


While not quite ready to be illustrated in 
this advertisement they will be available 
for your inspection by the time the maga- 
zine is printed, and we shall be pleased to 
send you full information at once, on re- 
quest. Please write for this. 


Used Every Day 


Some of the new lines—new in their treat- 
ment of the subjects—are 


Simple Object Cutouts 
Form Cutouts 
Fraction Disk Cutouts 
Multiplication and Addition Cards 
Keywords or Phonograms 
Initial Phonograms, illustrated 
Natural wpe phen Language Cards, 
animals and 
Drawings to color, eaten, birds, 
ne ony fe and simple objects 
Domino Cards 
Sewing Cards 
Sight Number Cards 
Toy Mone 
Weavin ats 
Holida signs to color 
r Designs to color 
These will greatly help you. Write for 
full particulars. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 


Manufacturers — Publishers 


Columbus, Ohio. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Experimental Education.’’ By Rob- 
ert R. Rusk, Examiner in Experimental 
Education in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Cloth. 354pp. 2.50 net. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

This is a revised edition of the author’s 
‘Introduction to Experimental Educa- 
tion’’ after two editions had been ex- 
hausted. The book is a very thorough 
and comprehensive treatise of the sub- 
ject. The first two chapters discuss the 
standpoint and methods of Experimental 
Edueation. The next seven chapters are 
upon the general development of the 
child—physical and mental. 
mental powers are taken up.in the fol- 
lowing order: attention, sense- percep- 
tion, apperception, memory, association 
and imagination, thinking, reasoning, 
and speech. Then follows the aesthetical 
and ethical development of the child, in- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 












The spe cial | 


dividual differences, the economy and | 


technique of learning, and conditions af- 
fecting the child’s mental work. The 
psychology and pedagogy of school sub- 
jects is next discussed in the following 
order: reading, hand-writing, 

phy, and other schoo] subjects. 
thor says, 
possible for teachers to accept unques- 
tioned an act on generalizations derived 
from an unanalyzed experience. The in- 


The au- 


orthogra- | 


‘*The day is passed when it is | 


struments are being fashioned which, | 


when applied, will place the science of 
education on a sure basis.’’ He believes 
this work will afford students a conven- 
ient approach to the subject of Experi- 
mental Education, and that they will 
thereby be in a position more easily and 
earlier than they otherwise would, to 
contribute to the advancement of the 
scientific treatment of ecucation. The 


book is a valuable contribution to the | 


science of teaching. 

‘*Primary Seat Work.’’ 
ing and Games. 
Smith. Illustrated by Mae Herrick Scan- 
nell. Cloth. 160pp. Price 60c. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 

In the Introduction of this book the 
author shows the importance of sense 


Sense Train- 


training and seat work in the education | 


of children. She believes that in 


By Laura Rountree | 


the early years of a child’s life he} 


should be taught the things that will 


most count in his mental development— | 


to see, to think, and to do; that is, to 
express himself in word and work. Em- 
phasis is placed upon expression. With- 


out this power of expression a person | 
loses much of the value of an education. | 
No matter how much he may know, he | 


lacks the power to impart the same to 
others. Therefore in primary education, 


educative seat work has become an in- | 


dispensable factor. 


The author gives in- | 


struction to teachers as to how this work | 


may be carried on to the best advantage. 
Devices and methods are suggested, and 
helpful cautions are given. Observation 
and imitation exercises are outlined and 
illustrated. Paper folding, paper cutting 
and construction with exercises on string- 
ing follow. Clay and sand modeling, 
color exercises, weaving, stick printing, 
and sewing receive careful attention. 
There are miscellaneous suggestions for 
the teacher that will be helpful. Much 
valuable material is found under the 
work on reading and language, phonics 


and spelling, numbers, writing and draw- | 


ing, games, and in the sunshine pages. 


‘‘Sewing Handicraft for Girls.’’ By 
Idabelle McGlauflin, Supervisor of Girls’ 


Handiwork in the Denver Public Schools. | 


Cloth. 116pp. $1.35. illustrated. Man- 


ual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

This book is a five-year course based 
upon an estimated time of one hour per 
week in the first two years, and one and 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun- 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and an- 
nual vacations, with full pay. Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept, F243, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing al] examina~ 
tion dates ‘and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions open and giving many sample exami. 
nation questions, which will be sent free of charge, 
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| shown by the fact that after a single silent 


of the first three months, these pupils had mastered 





The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


By G. W. LEWIS of CHiCAGO 
Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling 
that has Puzzled Rural and City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, 
Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors 
STATE 


Virginia says: 


SUPT. M. P. 


“7am convinced that your method 


SHAWKEY of West Raraar 


has great merit in it. It is founded on natural 


laws, and is bound to produce good results, 


The Master Teachers of all Ages | 
Have Taught Through Story | 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved With This Method 
CLASSES of ordinary first grade pupils dur- 
ing their first year have read eight primers, eight 
first, seven second and two third readers, or more 
than thirty-four hundred pages. 

That they understand what they read is | 





reading of a ten or twelve page story from a 
third reader these pupils, including many only five years 1, 
the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 

The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end 
for reading purpo 
more than one thousand words. By the end of the first year, they could spell 
or write from dictation more than six hundred words. 

Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the ré 
sults that had been obtained. At one institute a six year old Norwegian | 
who had been in school less than eight months, read, to the delight of 
present, selections made by the teachers from books belonging to al! grades 
below the high school. 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the 
following words: convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplica- 
You can 





tion, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 
imagvi lectmmeetinntal ee re a —— ee ~ 

imagine the surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 
These results were not secured by memorizing mere forms, nor |} phonic 
analysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method understand 
how these results are possible. ‘This is easily explained. 








It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils 
and to the nature of the equipment provided for the use of the teacher in ‘The 
Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, 
Vowel Equivalent Cards and Seat Work. 

The progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with whi 
he works. Hence, the Lewis Story Method seeks to make the child hap; 
and contented, and to keep him so from the moment he enters school until the 
end. Through story, song and play his attention is secured, and all work is 
done because it is a real pleasure to him. 

T 


The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. In 
the manual more than thirty original storiés, welded into a whole, grip tl 
very souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas indel 
ibly in their minds. The Work contains 100 drawinys by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land, and the complete outfit contains more than 220 illustrations. 
If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of 
methods for one term or even one year, you would surely do so. Superinten 
dents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing twice as 
much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. Som: 
teachers say that they can do four or five times as much work as with ar 
other method. 

One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits sa 
that she would not take $30.00 for her outtit, if she could not get another. One 
man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at least 
$100.00 to him and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 


Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equi} 
for the use of teachers and mothers, and the cost is so reasonable t 
teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 


M. se HWALMEYER, Florida State Co!! 
or Women, Office of the President, Taila 
oc Fla, 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Avenue 


School, Irvington, New ersey. 


“Tam well pleased with the results obtained. 
The teaching of reading has been more of a 
pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ ex- 
perience, No other class has shown such a 
lively interest and pleasure in their work and no 
other class has been able to read so many books 
during the year. I am also delighted with the 
resuits obtained in spelling.’’ 


“Your Manual i nderful. Jt 
the mo te m ea d vet « t 
of reading that 1 have seen, for all 
spective of grades,”’ 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. "The learning to read’ 3 
“My little foreign children loved it from the it, is so si mple d attr 
moment of prese ntation and now read with such responds with delight and « 
joy in expression, Surely you are to be congrat- early and easily acquired i 
ulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to pupils will re ‘omm« nd your 


learning.’”’ primary teac ~ r. 


See Page 4 of this Magazine for Sept. and Oct. 1918. Read “The Best 
Method of Teaching Reading” on page 36 of this Magazine tor Sept. 
Also read article on page 36 for Oct., and article on page 38 lor Nov. 


Write at once for our special 50 day offer 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 
4559 Forestville Ave., 


3 


Chicago, fli. 
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Ownership of a Good Dittionary 
is Essential to Efficieney 


‘THe CONCISE 
Oxford DicTIONARY 


Adapted by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER 
from the famous OXFORD DICTIONARY, familiar 
to all as the world standard on English lexicography 


\Over {50,000 words are defined in its 1041 
pages,- each entry forming a guide to pro- 
nunciation and spelling as well as to ety- 
mology and definition. It renders immedi- 
ately avallable the riches of the great Oxford 
Dictionary at the immedlate oo of all 
people, at low cost. ' 
Ample space is devoted to the common words 


of —, day usage which are often used in- 
correctly and _treated brieily in other dic- 
tionaries.” 


Uncommon words are treated curdy ag fitter for 
the encyclopaedia, 

Words that have fine distinction in meaning have 
definitions supplemented by illustrative sentences 
from standard authors, 

Foreign words appear in thelr alphabetical places, 
not in an appendix, and pronunclucddonus are precls sely 

idicater 


“There is no concise dictionary comparable to this.” 

















Lane Cooper, Cornell University. 
“A Miracle of Condensed Scholarship.”--N.Y. Sin. 
Crown, Svo, cloth, 1041 pages.........-. net $2.75 
Cloth, thin paper, Indexed.........00006+ net 4.00 
Halt Murocco in paper, index ..net 4.50 
Full Morocco, up, thin paper, ed 

GUL Edged ..rccrvccccccccccccssecveees net 5.00 


Also on Oxford India paper 
Furnished indexed, if desired, 
Velvet Persian Morocco, imp gilt edges.. 


~~ 
Net $9.75 


All Bookstoree 
or from the 
Publishers 


no extra charge 


net $6.75 





OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
AMERICAN 
BRANCH 


35 W. 32nd St. 
New York 


Debates and Orations 


about 1,000 words; de- 
any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free, 


COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 













Essays and orations, 
bates on either side of 








~ Medart 
Playground Apparatus 


All Playground Apparatus must be 
most scrupulous in construction so that 
every possible safeguard is used to pro- 
tect the children against accidents re- 
sulting from the breakage of apparatus. 


The school or playground organiza- 
tion must assume the legal responsi- 
bility for such accidents and economy 
practiced in the selection of apparatus 
may prove to be a costly experiment. 
Write for Catalog ‘‘W’’ 
and be guided by the advice given in it 
as to the selection of correct equipment. 
Every piece of apparatus listed in it 
has been approved by recognized play- 
ground authorities. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Manutacturers of 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
STEEL LOCKERS. 


Potomac & Dekalb Sts., St. Lule, Mo. 




















| one-half hours in the last three, thirty- 
| eight weeks to the school year. 

one,‘ ‘Suggestions to Teachers, ’’ contains 
valuable directions to the instructor and 


sewing classes, and many drills for be- 
ginners. ‘The next five chapters cover 
courses of instruction, and order of exer- 
cises, with a detailed description of each. 
Chapter seven gives the plain and orna- 
mental stitches, various seams, patterns, 
plackets, putting in sleeves, bands, bias, 
eyelets and loops, mitered corners, sew- 
ing buttons, hooks and eyes, lace, tuck- 
ing. Chapter eight treats of textile 
fibers and fabrics: silk, cotton, flax, wool; 
toyether with the growth, preparation of 
fiber, spinning, places where raw mater- 
ials are grown and the various fabrics are 
manufactured. Chapter nine treats of 
costumes, dress and its relation to art, 
character and clothing, economy and 
dress, and discriminating taste in dress. 
Chapter ten gives general directions for 
making the coil basket and the sewed bas- 
ket, with photographic illustrations. 
|The author believes every exercise in 
| handicraft should train the judgment, the 
| eye or the memory and tend to develop 
| skill, patience, aecuracy, perseverance, 
| dexterity or artistic appreciation. 
‘Personal Hygiene and Home Nurs- 

ing.’’ By Louisa C. Lippitt, R. N. Cloth. 

263pp. Lllustrated. $1.28 World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

War experience and conditions have 
demonstrated the need of just such a 
| book. Right physical living is now a 
| live question in our nation and it should 
become more and more so since the rev- 
elations shown by the war of our physi- 
| cal status as a people. It is a move in 
the right direction and an_ especially 
gratifying one that our girls and women 
are receiving instruction in how to pre- 
serve their own health and the health of 
those depe nding on them. ‘‘The author 
engaged in physical reconstruction work 
with the wounded in France. She has 
also had experience as a lecturer in the 
nurses’ training schools of Washington, 
D. C. She has written in clearest terms 
both as to rules laid down and as to the 
reasons which underlie them. She gives 
directions on health getting and on health 
keeping, bathing, colds, diseases, house- 
nursing, common emergencies, etc. The 
| book is free from deeply scientific as- 
| pects of any subject, making it espe- 
cially adapted and helpful to lay read- 
ers. The illustrations in the book are of 
great value to those who have the care 
|of the sick and emergencies to meet. 
The volume is of surpassing value as a 
**Practical Text for Girls and Women for 
Home and School Use.’’ 








‘‘Classrocm Experimental Science.’’ 
Ist Year’s Course, 63pp. 2nd Year’s 
Course, 79pp. 38d Year’s Course, 79pp. 
4th Year’s Course, 78pp. By Herbert 
McKay, B. Se. Paper. 10s. 6p. Evans 
Brothers, Russell Square, London, Eng- 
land. 

These four books of the ‘‘ Kingsway 
Series’’ are designed for four years of 
work in elementary science. They are 
well graded and fully illustrated. Full 
directions are given for making the ap- 
paratus and for performing each experi- 
ment. ‘The First Year contains 52 ex- 
periments under Weighing and Measur- 





ing, 27 experiments under the subject 
| of Heat, 23 on Light, 11 on Magnets, and 


Electricity is a new 
subject in Second Year Course, Sound 
in Third Year Course, and Mechanics in 
the Fourth Year. Science should form 
an important part of the education of 
every boy and girl. With books like these 
and acompetent teacher, the subject may 
be made as interesting as a game, and 
at the same time the pupils are taught 
self-reliance, and become responsible for 
conditions and results in such manner as 
is impossible in any other subject taught. 
Mathematics becomes a more live sub- 
ject when a pupil realizes the relation 
that it bears to science. But science not 
only correlates with the mathematics 


29 in Chemistry. 


Chapter 


many general directions for pupils of 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
For the Entire West and Alaska 





The Largest and Best Agency 
BOISE, IDAHO 





Write immediately for free circular. 














GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS WANTED 


Whether you wish a position in the North, South, East or Teachers Need 
West, write National to-day, and application blank will be | jjotographsin applying for positions, We can 
immediately sent, ‘The National Teachers Agency has repre- } furnis h you fifty hotos, size 1 1-2x 2 i-4, 
sentatives and cooperating agencies in all principal citiesand eabine i photegieee hy Sse seni 
is continually in touch with the best positions everywhere. We 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Executive Offices, 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
EVERYWHERE portant. Do your part. For the coming year teachers 
will have a greater choice of territory than ever before. 


We invite you to our field THE GREAT NORTHWEST where salaries are always 
good. We need hundreds of teachers in every line. Write us at once for free booklet, 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Minneapolis, Minnesota 



































Should heed the Nation’s Call to Service. In 
the reconstruction following the war, the teaching of 
the principles of democracy to our children and the 
Americanization of our foreign population are vitally im- 








Three Classes of Teachers Who 
Should Enroll in Our Agency 


1—Those who desire a better locality, 
2—'Those who want a better salary. 









































40th year. 
continuous management. 
teachers in great demand, 





102 East Third Street, 
Jamestown, N. 
Write for particulars. 





1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. Vo Position, No Fee. 





Seventeen years of conscientious service to teachers and school 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ Be Rmong, fe perool 
nie in our cecrltory Write for our Year-Boo 

WORTH, Mgr., 535 New York’ Block, Seattle. 



























AGENCY, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 
Needs candidates for all kinds of school positions, 
LET US RAISE YOUR SALARY. 















PEACE OPENS HUNDREDS 
GOV’T JOBS to TEACHERS 


The Coming of Peace will require the complete chang- 
ingof many government departments, Some will spread 
out ina manner never before attempted, Teachersare 
specially fitte ~d notonly to stand well on the examina- 
tions, but to receive quick advancement after appoint- 
ment, Those interested can get a free list of positions 
obtainable and free sample questions by dropping a 

ostal at once to F Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Rochester, Immediate action is necessary as the 
examinations are likely to be announced any day now. 




















No Advance Fee Necessary 
= snags 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
At General National Headquarters 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, II. 











37 th 
YEAR 





3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 
eye ‘cade, 2 ie T . 
Educational Service Bureau, “Sii\\tiroris, ‘misarsora. 
, Ask for latest edition of EDUCATORS-BULLETIN containing list of positions to be filled before 
SEPTEMBER 1.1012." EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
TALLY os = § (or-Weleo Maus 
THE BEST 31 West Leake Street. Suite 205 A G E NCY 
PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.25 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 
344 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Pratt Teachers’ A 
@ Frail reacners Agency amm———__New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREA Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
REGISTRA 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 
CUNNINGHAM _——e AGENC 
RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER ARIES OF FROM $75 TO $125 PER MONTH. 
REGISTRATION FREE. ROGERS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 20 E. Gay Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
INCLUSIVE OF MCCULLOUGH TEACHERS AGENCY. ‘The Agency which makes personal discriminating recommendations. 
HE IDEAL REGISTRATION PLAN “stingitiot Aeeay'yhen witing 
The State Teachers Employment Bureau, Cheyenne, 
Free Enrollment for Teachers. Wyoming, offers free enrollment to all grades of well Joalified 
achers,. 
semester hours credit in Normal School work in addition to either high school graduation or experience in teaching. 
CLIN Enrollment FREE. 
Write for free blanks, 

Everett O. Fisk & Co., 
2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 509 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

Cal. 
ENROLL NOW -22nccr 
—WESTERN SCHOOLS 
MIDLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, HARDIN, MONTANA 
OLDEST NATIONAL AGENCY 
LARGEST CENTRALIZED AGENCY—— 
| 


Write Manager C, E. White for particulars, 
-C-H-E-R-sSs 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg. A.P. Goddard, President, 19 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
POSITIONS [DIRECT TO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 
self, and $1.25, and we will make 24 copies, 244 inches by 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
70 Fifth Avenue 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 
WANTED FOR OHIO POSITIONS AT SAL- 
Adams-Smith Teachers Agency, 366 Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
the easiest and fairest you have seen. 
OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A.J. Jo.ty, Ray MENTOR, KY. 
No Commission Charged. Salaries in rural schools from $85 to $100 per month ; teachers must have at least 6 
TEACHERS’ 
9 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENC Proprietors. 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Penn. 317 Masonic Temple, Denve er, Col. 516 Security Bldg., Los Angeles, 
—DESIRABLE OPENINGS 
+ 
The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 
NATIONAL SERVICE 
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IQIO 
TEACHERS ~~ 


‘CLARK AGENCY 


YOU JOIN PERMANENTLY FOR ONE FEE—ALL7 OFFICES 


Spokane, Wash. Kansas City, Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 
Cham. of Com. Bldg. N. Y. Life Bldg. Exchg. Bank Bldg. 
Paul S. Filer Dr. J. H. Hill Dr.T. Morey Hodgman 





New York Baltimore Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Flatiron Bldg. Munsey Bldg. Temple Court Bldg. 
E. L. Gregg H. E. Smith E. E. Black 


CHICAGO, Steinway Hall 


B.F.Clark Maj.H.D.Bargelt C.E.Lutton (Music) 
“SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT” 


~ B. F. CLARK 
Founder—29th Year 














HEAR “The Call of the West” 


For Thousands of Teachers for Every Department Rural to University. 
Good Salaries, Progressive Spirit, Unlimited Opportunities for Advancement. 
Write Immediately for — and Enrollment Card. 


Pacific Office : - 
ROCKY MF- TEACHERS 


Portland, Oregon. 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER,COLO. 


1312 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 
Frank K. Welles, Mer. WM. RUFFER, A.M., Manager. 


The EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 
ALBERT T4cHERS AGENCY | 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


34th Year. Our Booklet ‘*TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, ete., sent FREE. 
437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 






































THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SHORT CONTRACT PERSONAL SERVICE 27th YEAR 
SALARIES ARE BETTER THAN EVER 
Write for our Free Booklet — ‘*‘How to Apply’’ 


E. R. NICHOLS, Ph. D. Mgr. 224 S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, III. 














| The 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


but with the manual training work. It 
helps solve the problems of government 
during the adolescent period, and may 
help lay the foundation and give the in- 
spiration that will spur on many a pupil 
to a successful scientific career. Teach- 
ers from the fifth grade up and every 
district teacher will find these books val- 
uable, even if they could be used only 
once or twice a week. 

**Critical Realism,’* A Study of 
Nature and Conditions of Knowledge. 
By Roy Wood Sellars, Ph. D., Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 


the 


” 


sity of Michigan. Cloth. 8vo. 283 pp. 
Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 


The field of philosophical thought is 
divided into three parts: Psychology, or 
| the nature and function of mind; Episte- 


mology, or the nature and conditions of 
knowledge; and Metaphysics, or knowl- 
edge about the universe in which we live. 
The present book is a discussion of the 
problems in the second division of the 
field. ‘‘What do we mean when we say 
that we know a thing? What are the 
conditions of such knowledge?’’ ‘These 
are the fundamental questions with 
which epistemology concerns itself, and 
the author has answered them clearly, 
and from an entirely original standpoint. 
two schools of epistemological 


| thought have been designated as idealism 





TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


The best of positions. The best of salaries. Vacancies in all departments, and unlimited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, with EFFICIENT 
MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATISFACTION and RESULTS. Let us show you. Inquiries appreciated and given 
attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 1,500,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking. 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


ARKANSAS LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS. 
OPERATED UPON THE PRINCIPLE OF A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL CONCERNED. 
We make He extravagant promises, nor offers of something for nothing, but deliver the goods. 


GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. Vv. L. WEB, Vice-President and Manager. 
K Kittredge Building, 


he Colorado Teachers’ Agency reise euiicing., 


TWENTY - FIVE YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL SERVICE IN BEHALF oN TE ACH ERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS. WE OPERATE IN ALL WESTERN STATES. REGISTER NOW. 
FRED DICK, MGR. Ce-operating Agencies—HARRISBURG, PA., ATLANTA. GA. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE * ‘irae Worxs* 


AT HOME in “ Southwest, right now the land of GREATEST OPPORTUNITY oe the live teacher. 
OMPETENT TEACHERS ARE NEEDED, APPRECIATED, PAII 


Write J. R. ieeeetbem., Manager, Albuquergue, a Mexico 
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Three Offices—One Enroliment, 


under same management, closely co- ao erating and coverin 
tensively ie entire South. One enroliment registers in a 
new booklet A tite: FORWARD", telling all about Southern 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
W. H. JONES, Mor. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. RICHMOND, VA. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


You know what you want. We have it. Let us work together. 
Service free to school officials. Enrollment free to teachers 
Home Office: Kansas City, Mo. Branch Oifices: Denver, Col; Kirksville and Springfield, Missouri. 


THE HAZARD Nance! banbine ia 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


MIDLAND TEACHERS AGENCY 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
r i va) 
S EXCHANGE 
1159 Union Avenue, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Sibvdainen: Sue in learning how has fitted us to serve you now. 























Vigor- 
ous and effective methods. We Work for Pro- 
motions. Liberal terms. Blank and Booklet 


{ Twenty-seven years of successful service. 
Employers wanting best talent are invited to write. 





The TEACHER 


of BOSTON 
RECOMMENDS ‘TEACHERS, 


TEACHERS 


120 BOYLSTON ST, 
‘TUTORS AND SCHOOLS, 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED-—#!1.00 each 
subject, Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


motions should get our service. 





and special po- 


TEACHERS WANTED 22 27845 oon eee oe. 


Brayton Teachers’ Agency, 44 Franklin St., Providence, K.1. 


POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature. 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 
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TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members, For full information and a sample copy of the P rogressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, aaah Maamwete, 7 Tenn. 


























Interstate Mereantile Ageney, Box 306, Hagerstown, Maryland. | 





“A Teachers’ Agency | might easily be dramatized. 





DESIRING POSITIONS or pro- | 


and realism; their greatest champions 
have been Lord Berkely and John Locke, 
respectively. The former is the theory 
that no reality is independent of con 
sciousness ; 
the latter, that the lity 


real 


sciousness; that is, objects exist, irre- 
spective of their recognition as such by 
any mind. ‘‘Critical Realism’’ is the 
title of the new, ‘‘ full-fledged theory of 
knowledge’’ which Dr. Sellars has 
evolved as a result of his attempt to 


avoid, or ‘‘out-flank’’ the uncritical ideal- 


ism of Berkeley without being precipita- | 


ted upon the realism of Locke. Through 
a critical study of 
the author arrived at a point of departure 
common to both theories, which enabled | 
oe to evolve his own epistemology. 


Wg Life Around the World,’’ By 


George A. Mirick. LIlustrated by Burton 
Holmes. Cloth. 168pp. 94¢e. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


This book is a geographical reader for | 
adapted to children | 


the fourth grade, 
from eight to ten years of age. It is 
profusely illustrated by photographs. The 
questions at the close of each chapter 
are helpful and suggestive. The study 
of different localities and the people 
therein lead progressively to a clearer 


vision of the world as a whole, and man’s | 
The book has twenty chap- | 
Each chapter is brief so that it is | 


place in it. 
ters. 
possible for young pupils to study it asa 
unit. ‘The scenes depicted in a number 
of these chapters afford situations that 
The sand 
table, crayon, and pencil can be employed 
| to reproduce many of the pictures. A 
very important part of the book is that 
addressed ‘*To Teachers.’’ It is a splen- 
did guide and a help, full of methods and 
ideas new and suggestive. Home 
foreign geography are 
throughout the book, and home condi- 


tions and manners of life are compared | 


with other countries. 
**A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln.’’ 


3y Hon. Ralph Shirley. 12mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 188pp. $1.25 net. $1.37 
by mail. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


New York City. 


This book, written by a noted English | 


author, is especially interesting at the 
present time because of some analogies 
between the military and moral prob- 
lems that arose in the Civil War and 
those that have arisen in the recent 
great struggle. In the book 
viewpoint of an English expert and learn 


| how the people of England have had 
their interest intensified in the study of 
American history. ‘lhe setting up in 


Iengland of two statues of Lincoln is an 
illustration of this interest. The war 


| has been a struggle to preserve what 


| Lincoln called 
| ple, by the people, for the people.”’ 


‘‘government of the peo- 


The 


master part which Lincoln played in the 


that knowle xl gre is subjective; | 
of things is | 
not dependent upon their relation to con- | 


scientific principles | 


and | 
interrelated | 


we vet the 
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Custom House \ 
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sick leave with pay. Civil Service 

makes your position permanent 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 2 
jor projit, the Landon 

PICTURE CHART 

Method will teach you 

in your spare time, at 

home, by mail. The Lo 

Charts are easily un- 

derstood by boys and girls ave. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. ‘They will de- 
velop your ability tq draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age, 


Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now, Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
« study willmake you more successful and 
» your popularity and earning power. 
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which includes physical culture and voice 

»thers and teachers can instruct 
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Increase Their Incomes 


Hiow You Can DOUBLE — Perhaps TREBLE— 
Your SALARY The Very First Year. Invest 
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Link’s Business College, Portland, Oregon 
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QUINN omer Studio N- ry “Social Union Blig., Boston, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 

cade work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed yearly, 
Both sexes, No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. Common school education sufficient, 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


‘ High School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 
Home Study lege und Professional Courses, Cata- 
Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, Db. OC. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Long Felt Need Has Been Supplied 


In the Publication of 


“HOW I DID IT” 


A New 320-Page Bock In Which Hundreds of Teachers 
Tell of Original Schoolroom Devices That Have : 
Been Tried and Proved Successful 


preservation of the Union and the abo- 
lition of slavery has been recalled in the 
terms of peace being made with the 
Central Powers. It was contended that 
these terms should follow Lincoln’s ex- 
ample in his peace dealings with the 
South—that the terms should be such as 
to secure for the Allied Powers the es- 
sential purposes for which the armies 
had fought. Thus this keen European 
interest in Lincoln’s life has been the 
incentive for another biography of Lin- 
|coln and numerous writings about him 
in periodicals both English and Ameri- 
can. Mr. Shirley has. gone to accepted 
sources for his facts. 
a work as concise in form as possible, 
and has given the essential details of 
| Lincoln’s early life of penury and small 
| local successes in the Middle West, and 
| has shown him as the great emanci- 
pator of arace. The author has em- 
| ployed ‘‘simple language and only such 

details as were necessary to a real and 
| speedy comprehension of the tasks Lin- 
| coln took up as President, and the man- 
ner in which he performed them, in 
| achieving for his country and the world at 
large such great and enduring results.’’ 


‘*Uncle Sam’s Boys with Pershing, or 
Dick Prescott at Grips with the Boche.’ 
By H. Irving Hancock, author of ‘* Uncle 
| Sam’s s Boys in the Ranks,’’ ete. Cloth. 
50c. 255pp. Illustrated. Henry Al- 
temus Company, Philadelphia. 

This book belongs to The Boys of the 
Army Series. The author has written 
eight other series of books for boys, but 
no other book of any of these series will 
receive more interested perusal from 
American boys than the above. All the 
books of this series breathe the life and 
spirit of the United States Army. ‘This 
life, just as it is, is described by a mas- 
ter pen. The book is adapted to boys of 
the grammar and junior high school 
vrades. 

**Nature Stories.’’ By Joan Kennedy. 
Boards. 246pp. $1.08. Evans Brothers, 
Russell Square, London, England. 

The stories in this volume are arranged 
in three parts, corresponding with the 
Nature Lessons in the three volumes of 
‘“The Teacher’s Book of Nature Study.’’ 
Kach part provides stories for the whole 
year of nature, which are designed to re- 
veal the romance of nature study to 
teachers and pupils alike. There are 
forty or forty-one stories in each part. 
‘The stories tell in a simple, interesting, 
and attractive manner the life history 
of plants and trees, of the magic influ- 
ence of rain and sunshine, of the flowers 
and their uses, of the friends and ene- 
mies of plant life and of the birds and 
their use to the garden and farmer. The 
book is very suggestive and practical to 
a live teacher, and fully solves the oft 
expressed inquiry by teachers, ‘‘Where 
shall I get help in nature study work.’’ 
The manner of approach in the stories is 
unique but pedagogical. 

‘*Walsh’s Business Arithmetic.’’ By 
John H. Walsh, Associate Superintend- 
ent of Schools, the City of New York. 
Cloth. 496pp. $1.20. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 77 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

This book is well adapted to meet the 
needs of boys and girls that take up a 
commercial course. The author has en- 
deavored to keep the problem within-the 
capacity of pupils of the first year of the 
high school. There is material in the 
book for much more than a year’s work. 
The teacher can select the material that 
is best adapted to meet the needs of his 
class. There are seven sections in the 
book and each section contains from one 
to ninechapters. The book is thoroughly 
practical and up-to-date in methods. 
Provision is made for mental processes 
to which much more attention should be 
given in all arithmetical courses of our 
publie schools. All departments of bus- 
iness are provided for in the book. The 
treatment is upon a broad basis and is 
such as to be readily understood. All 
schools desiring to put more practical 
business arithmetic into their schools 
will do well to thoroughly examine this 
text. 
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the moment. 


they find in the ‘‘Help-One-Another 


Topic's TREATED 
School Management 
Arithmetic 
Language 
Geography 


Seat Work 
Schoolroom Holidays 
Miscellaneous 


Reading 
Hygiene 


Decoration and Art 

Nature Study and Agriculture 
Domestic Science 

Manual Training 


Even the most sanguine teacher who orders 
this book will be surprised when she examines 
it. She will find a greater wealth of material 
than ever before was contained in a volume 


of its size and price. 


The helps and devices 


in ‘‘Spelling’’ alone—forty-eight of them—are 


well worth the price of the book. 


“How I Did It” will help you to solve the 
thousand and one little problems which are 


constantly arising in the schoolroom. 


It_ will 


make your work easier and at the same time 


enable you to obtain better results. 


YOU 


NEED THIS BOOK and the cost is so small 


that you cannot afford to be without it. 


“ How I Did It” is printed in clear, 


read- 


able type on a good grade of paper. It contains 


320 pages and is as well made 


in every 


respect as books which are sold at much higher 


prices. 


Price, Postpaid, in Limp Cloth Covers, 50 Cents Per Copy 
“How! Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, lyr. (new or renewal) $1 90 
For Other Combinations See Page 2 of This Magazine 


TEACHERS: How many times in # 
the course of your schoolroom experi- = 
ence have you found yourself confronted # 
with a situation that seemed very difti- 
cult for you to handle, or how many 
times have you wished that you might 
know how to do some particular thing 
in a way that would result successfully ?- 


Have you not felt on such occasions 
that you would like to talk with other 
teachers and ask them to tell you how 
they succeeded in overcoming these 
little difficulties ? 

Our primary object in the publication 
of ‘‘How | Did It’”’ is to make it possible 
for you to do this. 

For nearly twenty years teachers of city, village and rural schools have 
sent to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans clever devices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which they themselves have evolved out of the exigency of 
These devices have been published in the journal every month 
under the head ‘‘“I'eachers’ Help-One-Another Club,’’ and the department has 
become one of the most popular in the magazine. 

We are continually receiving requests for back numbers of the magazine 
from subscribers who desire to avail themselves of more of the helps which 
’* department, or who wish enlightenment 
on some particular subject which was presented in a previous number. 

Hence our conclusion to publish “How I Did It,” a book containing the 
most helpful of all the material that has appeared in this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


An examination of the table of contents of “How I Did It” would instant- 
ly impress one with the idea that this book is a veritable mine of the best 
and most helpful material ever published for the use and guidance of teachers. 
Such an examination would reveal the fact that the book treats a total of 
746 Topics embracing every branch of school work. 

Kach of these topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s own 
language) how she did some particular thing in a way which proved highly 

satisfactory in her school and which she submitted for publication in the 
‘‘Help-One-Another Club’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS in order 
that other teachers might receive the benefit of her experience. 

The contents are arranged under various sub-divisions which are here 
given, together with the number of topics treated in each: 
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Instructive 
Inspiring 
Concise 
Thorough 
Complete 
Comprehensive 
Practical 
Usable 
Helpful 
Convenient 
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Our Guarantee 





Order ‘‘How I Did It,” use it one month in your 
school and if you would prefer to have your 
money back rather than keep the book, write us to that effect and we 
will immediately refund the cost and send you postage for its return. 








WHY WAIT for some other teacher to tell “ye how good “How I Did It” is before pur- 


chasing it. Order it NOW and have the bene 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COoO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


of it during the remainder of the school year. 
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Does Your Hand 
Itch for a Pencil? 


F your hand itches for a pencil you may have in 
you the making of a great cartoonist. You do ¥ 
not have to be agenius. If you have aliking for 
drawing and develop it intelligently, there are many 
opportunities for you in this profitable profession. 
Through the Federal Course in Applied Cartooning, 
America’s 32 greatest cartoonists will help you succeed. 
Among these men are Clare Briggs, J. T. McCutcheon, 
Sidney Smith, and Fontaine Fox. They show you by 
examples how they began and what were their stepping 
stones to success. 
““A Road To Bigger Things” Free 
This interesting book contains studio pictures of the 
members of the Federal Staff and describes the Federal 
Course in detail, Write now for your free copy to: 


FEDERAL ScHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
9633 Warner Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

























How towrite, what to write, 
and where'to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
bled P Writing, etc., taught person- 
ll Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
ini for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
| a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a.weck from 
photoplay writing alone. 
| There is no other institution or agency doing so much i 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English int 


In faculties of higher institutions are studying in our I 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for | 





they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer's Library. We a 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for i 
the literary market Besides our teaching s« 
manuscript criticism service. i 
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DOMES TIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page ry 7 “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FRE 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th $4; Chicago 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


ov cam mead Thus ia quickley 
At Your Home. Wri ite te tay for our “booklet. It tells 
how to ioe to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
vanced pupils. 
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| Old Examination Questions 


| Otis W. Caldwell and §. A. Courtis, 
| originator of the Courtis Standard Tests, 
invite superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers, the country over, to co-oper- 
ate with them in determining how well 
American school children of the present 
day can answer certain examination 
questions which originally were given in 
the Boston school in 1845. The report 
made by the school committee at that 
time was sufficiently detailed to warrant 
the belief that interesting comparisons 
are possible in: History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Vocabulary, and 
Natural Philosophy. Not all of the 
questions are valid for school work of 
the present day. A selection of thirty 
questions for eighth grade children has 
been made, and 50,000 test papers, in- 
structions, etc., are being printed. Of 
these, 30,000 are to be distributed free to 
representative cities of the country, and 
the remainder will be sold at cost to 
those who will return copies of their re- 
sults for the general tabulations. The 
cost of a full set of supplies including 
transportation both ways will be about 
65c for a class of twenty-five children. 

The tests are to be given between May 
15th and June Ist, and will require about 
100 minutes of class time. The scoring 
and tabulations are simple and will take 
from four to eight hours, depending on 
the size of the class. All those inter- 
ested should write at once to S. A. 
Courtis, 82 Eliot street, Detroit, Mich., 
for further information. The co-opera- 
tion of superintendents of small towns, 
county superintendents, and _ teachers 
of rural schools will be particularly 
welcome. 


Places for Returned Teachers 


The National Education Association 
has sent a letter to its State Directors 
in which it says: ‘‘During the enlist- 
ment and draft periods the hope was 
held out by the press as the expressed 
wish of all the people and of all the pro- 
fessional and business interests that 
those giving up positions for military 
service should on returning home have 
their old positions back or else better 
ones in place of them. The men are now 
returning and as a rule the implied 
promise is being carried out in a satis- 
factory manner. There are instances, 
however, where ‘the employer delays in 
meeting his obligation to the returned 
soldier, and where publicity and pressure 
must be applied. 
| ‘**The National Education Association 
| considers that it is plainly its patriotic 
duty to use its influence to prevent any 
failure on the part of school and college 
authorities in caring for teachers who 
are returning from military service. 
These teachers should be taken back into 
the teaching corpsand their names placed 
upon the pay roll, not‘ as soon as a va- 
eancy occurs,’ nor ‘at the opening of 
another school year,’ but immediately 
on their return home. ‘There is impor- 
tant work to be done in every school] and 
college which can be assigned to the re- 
turned soldier while waiting for the 
necessary faculty readjustments, and 
this should be done.’’ 





Pestalozzi Froebel Summer School 


The Pestalozzi Froebel Summer School, 
616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, will 
specialize this summer in Primary Meth- 
ods and Playground Training. The 
school will be in session June 24-Aug. 2 
Miss Elsie Wyzant, primary instructor, 
University of Chicago, has been secured 
to give two courses—Primary School 
Methods, and Supervision. Miss Mari 
Ruef Hofer, with other specialists will 
conduct the playground courses, also an 
advanced course for Recreation Super- 
visors. Additional courses in Kinder- 
garten Methods, Art for Teachers, Story 
Telling, Nature Study, Hand Work, 
Songs and Rhythm, and Psychology are 
also included. The new school dormitory, 
which like the Training School overlooks 
Lake Michigan, will be ready to accom- 
modate summer students. 
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Do Your Girls Like Arithmetic ? 
They will like | 


"WALSH'S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


by John H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City, author of the Walsh Arithmetic Series. 


Boys and girls will like this book because it deals 
with real living problems. Problems of the home, 
the farm, the store, the factory, the wage earner, the 
professional man, of interest alike to girls and boys, 
all treated in a way that will catch and hold interest. 
Teaches the fundamental principles of accounts and 
prepares for the formal study of bookkeeping. From 
beginning to end the business way is emphasized. 
Teaches the student to change his motto from 
“Slow but Suré”’ ‘Quick and Accurate.’ 


Vitalize your Arithmetic Instruction 


by introducing this book next September. Attract- | 
ively and substantially bound in cloth, 504 pages. | 


Send to nearest office for sample copy. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 


New York San Francisco 


Boston Chicago 






















TEACHERS 
WANTED 


BY U. S. GOVERNMENT 


$900 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant, permanent office positions ; filing, writing, listing and 
similar work in the Department of Commerce and other de- 
partments of the Government at Washington, D. C. Similar 
positions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue 
Offices in practically every city in the country, and in the Rail- 
way Mail Service. Many appointments soon on census work. 


TAKE THIS UP DURING VACATION 


OFFICE EXPERIENCE UNNECESSARY 
PEACE MEANS HUNDREDS prt yy 


“FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. F240 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, 
tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
part, list of U. S. Government positions now open 
toteachers, Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the next examir 
ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
ination questions. 




























Fill out and mail the attached 
coupon. 7 
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We will immediately send you full r 

description of the positions open to Py 
you, with an idea of the work, ¢ 

hours, vacation, salaries, and date & 
of the next examination in your Pa 


section. 





at once, and én 








DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW 7° 
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(t!-Free! 


Then — you'll be convinced, as 100,000 
other teachers have been. 


™ 101 BEST SONGS’ 


has sold itself—over 3,000,000 copies— to 
teachers everywhere, because it is the most 
effective collection ever put into one book.: 


Songs for every purpose—a 


third of them 


new. It is an old friend with 


new features, 


=} help in teaching school music 
and a splendid selection for special 
occasions and celebrations. 


A Wonder at 
the Price.. 5c 


5 cents each in 100 lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago. $1.00 per 
dozen, prepaid. Lessthan 
12 at 10 cents each, pre- 
paid. 


TEACHERS 
Send for Free 
Sample Copy 
—Today! 
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“101 Famous Poems” 
—The Best Poetry for Schools 


You’ll need these ms for Literature and 
English, for Recitations and special occasions. 
A handy volume, very complete, with photos 
of each author, Prose Supplement, etc. Worth 
several times the price. 
15c per copy, prepaid, in any quantity 
(NO Free Samples) 
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An immense 
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of Public School Music and many 


The 


VOICE 


Year book free 


COLUMBIA 


PIANO 


Address: 
500 Ohio Building, 








509 S. Wabash Avenue, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


There is a constantly growing demand for Men and Women teachers 
responsible and lucrative positions are 
open to graduates of this course as supervisors or departmental teachers. 
These positions pay good salaries under ideal working conditions. 

The Columbia School of Music offers an excellent training for these places and assists their 
graduates to secure positions through the School employment agency. 

The course requires two years for graduation but_in many instances one year may be 
credited by sufficient teaghing experience, music study, College or University work and students 
are enabled there by to graduz ate and secure their Diploma i in one year. 
special features of the course are Methods and applied Psychology, chi 
Orchestra Conducting, Chorus, extended work in Harmony, Sight Reading and Ear-Training. 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 10. 
Registration Week Begins September 3. 


Practice Teaching, 


Comprehensive and well defined courses in applied and theoretical music. 


VIOLIN THEORY 


upon request. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Chicago, IIl. 
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“Modern’”’ Duplicator. 


at the same time, 
Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, + 
or & gk net. Booklet of other sizes free. 


- DURKIN & REEVES CO., 


So simple a child can use it, 
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st! A Perfect Duplicator 


Print Your a yond tig or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., 
on the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. 
“Remember The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a 


When you want ten, twenty, forty, 
typewritten or penwritten, 
Duplicator, and a strong copy is’ transferred to the Duplicator, 
and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters. 
tions, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one or more colors 
Lasts for years. 
&5.00—Less Special Discount to schools and teachers of 10 per cent, 
Address the manufacturers. 


Always 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. 

fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
just write one letter in the regular way, put it on 
remove letter 
Examina- 


Music, Maps, Lessons, 


Can be used a hundred times each day, 


339 Fitth Ave. 


Co, I 
VaYaTay. va. 
Cet ee at et et 5 





*ittsburgh, Pa 
¥. 
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ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 


FOUNDED 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State 
Registration and Education. 


Offers a broad training to women intere ated in the nursing 
profession and allied fo orms of public servic: 


Department of 


Length of course, three years. 


Theoretical training based on standard curriculum for 


training schools for nurses, 
Practical training in Cook County Hospital, 2500 beds. 


Requirements for enrollment: Physical fitness, full high 
school credit, or ite educational e quivalent. Mini imum age 
20 years, maximum age 35 years, 


School catalogue and application blanks will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, 
509 S. Honore Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NUR 


Three year cou - Registered by the State of SES 
cal and practics <¢ a work throughout. Au departments. 
nance prov wide: d SUPERINTENDENT N ach month. Fo: t further infor- 
mation write URSING. SCHOOL, 
2449' Washington Blv CHICAGO, ILL, 


Tygerett- 





Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Accredited by the State Department of Registration and Education. 
3 Year Course. Practical Experience. 
Applicants must meet the requirements of good health, 
of age (19-35), good moral character, and two years 

High School education or its equivalent. 
Separate Home For Nurses. 
For Catalog and application blanks, address 
Superintendent of Nurses, Edna Hoskins, R.N., 
Box12. 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


Training School For Nurses 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year 
course preparatory instruction, Theoretical and 
Practical class work throughout the course, ini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years High School 
work, For information apply to 


MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, SUPT., Box 31, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





| EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


One writer saith, ‘‘I teach the sub- 
ject’’; and another saith, ‘‘I teach boys 
and girls. ”* But the discreet writer 
saith, ‘‘I teach the subject to boys and 
girls.’’—Selected. 


The Division of Educational Extension 
| in the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
| D. C., includes the work of Americani- 
| zation, Community Organization, and 
Development of University Extension. 


Twenty-five years from now many a 
/man will say: ‘The first money I ever 
| saved was in buying War Savings 
Stamps. My parents got me headed in 
the right direction and I contracted the 
habit of saving.’’ Habit rules our lives. 
We use our brains occasionally: habit 
works automatically. 


The recently elected superintendent of 
Chicago schools, C. E. Chadsey, in an ad- 
dress under auspices of the Cook County 
Sunday School Association urges the ne- 
cessity of churches and schools co-opera- 
ting to bring the truths of the Bible to 
the attention of public school students. 
He said that ignorance of the Bible and 
bad morals are not necessary evils. 


Every one who has been taught by 
teachers, as teachers come and teachers 
go, holds some one teacher in sacred re- 
membrance; some one teacher is en- 
shrined in the very sanctuary of his 
| heart, some one teacher was higher and 
| better than all the rest, some one teacher 
| gave the vital touch. I would like to be 
| that teacher, wouldn’t you?—Frank Si- 
| monds, Supt., Lewiston, Idaho. 


Two school districts in one county in 
New ‘York state have been deprived of 
their share of the public moneys on ac- 
count of their failure to provide sani- 
tary toilets, as directed by the State Ed- 
ucation Department. The residents of 
these two districts voted to ignore the 
order, which applies to all districts ex- 
cept those where new buildings are soon 
to be provided, or where the districts 
are coon to be consolidated with others. 
It is well that the Department is en- 
forcing this rule so vigorously, and in 
the public money it has a strong lever 
for control. 


The educational platform of the Illinois 
teachers is: (1) All non-English speaking 
people to be taught English. (2) All el- 
ementary instruction to be given in Eng- 
lish. (8) A minimum salary law for 
teachers of $800. (4) Free textbooks. 
(5) Prohibition of fraternities, sororities, 
and secret societies in high schools. (6) 
Superintendents, principals and teachers 
to be employed for a period of years. 
(7) A more careful consideration of the 
physical welfare of school children. (8) 
Consolidation of schools and free trans- 
portation of pupils. (9) Extension of 
teacher training facilities. (10) Favor 
Federal Department of Education. (11) 
Two mill state tax for schools. (12) A 
county school tax. 


The salary of $18,000 to be paid Charles 
E. Chadsey, who has been taken from 
the Superintendency of the Detroit 
schools to those of Chicago, places the 
latter city at the head of the list in the 
matter of superintendents’ salaries. Mr. 
Chadsey was unanimously selected for 
his new position by a commission of nine 
representative citizens of Chicago, after 
many meetings had been held and a 
thorough investigation of his record as 
superintendent in both Detroit and Den- 
ver. It is understood that the commis- 
sion suggested even a larger salary, but 
that Mr. Chadsey did not favor it. The 
various teachers’ organizations of Chi- 
cago urged the selection of P. A. Mor- 
tenson, who had long been connected 
with the city’s schools and had been act- 
| ing as superintendent, but instead he 
| was chosen associate superintendent at 
a salary of $12,000. He will attend 
largely to the detail ‘work of the posi- 
tion, giving Supt. Chadsey more oppor- 
tunity for educational and supervisory 
work. Mr. Chadsey’s success in his 
former fields gives ample assurance of 
equal or greater success in the bigger 
opportunities now open to him. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Training School for Nurses 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration and Edu- 
. Offers a three year. caviee in nursing to women between 
wand 35. um educational Tequirement, two 
years. High: School, 


For. information Address 
ELIZA C. GLENN, 149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, IN. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
NORTH CHICAGO HOSPITAL--- Accredited. 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work to young wom- 

en above 19 years--Requirements: good health, one year high school 





| credit. Separate nurses home, monthly allowance. Address 
j Supt. IDA A. EHMAN, R. N,, 2551 N, Clark St., Chicago, Ill, 
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Swift and Company of Chicago in con- 
junction with the Chicago Board of Ed- 
ucation have organized a school for office 
boys. This work is- supervised by the 
Board of Education who furnish the in- 
structors. Swift and Company furnish 
all supplies and equipment. There are 
nearly 300 pupils receiving instruction 
in this school for an hour every day. 


The War Savings Society Bulletin 
Board is one of the simplest and best of 
educational devices for schools. A com- 
mittee of pupils can run ‘it and keep it 
bristling with news. A fresh bulletin 
provokes discussion, incites activity, and 
so creates more Ree Then by all 
means have a W. S. S. Bulletin Board in 
each class room “and one for general 
school news in the hall. 


That psychologists who have served 
the army in time of war might be profit- 
tably employed as directors of ‘‘depart- 
ments of psychology and efficiency’’ in 
city public school systems, is suggested 
by the Bureau of Education. 
to city superintendents, Commissioner 
Claxton ‘points out that psychology de- 
partments already exist in the schools of 
a number of cities, and that they ought 
to be established in all cities of over 30, - 
000 population, with such men in charge 
as these psychologists with army expe- 
rience. 


Why American industries should profit 
by the great lesson which the war taught 
with respect to the value of industrial 
training, and why they should maintain 
such training in peace time, is the 
subject of a bulletin entitled ‘‘Training 
Labor for Peace Time,’’ which has been 
prepared for free distribution by the U. 
S. Training Service, C. Clayton, 
Director of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, -Washington,D. C. This vest- 
pocket booklet gives many interesting 
and significant facts with respect to the 
present and potential efficiency ‘of labor 
and the future of industry. 


The Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys of the National Council of State 
Normal School Presidents and Principals, 
composed of the following members, G. 
E. Maxwell, Winona, Minn., H. C.- Min- 
nich, Oxford, Ohio, Homer J. Seerly, 
Cedar Falls, Jowa, -David Felmley, Nor- 
mal, Illinois, and John A. H. Keith, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, at its last meeting 
in Chicago awarded prize recognition on 
the best Syllabi on the Course in Arith- 
metic for the Training of Elementary 
Teachers, submitted by the Heads of the 
Departments of Mathematics in the va- 
rious State Normal Schools of the coun- 
try. These awards were as follows: 
First, James Robert Overman, A. M., 
Head of Department of Mathematics, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Second, Christian 
E. Rogers, A. M., Head of Department 
of Mathematics, East Tenn. State Normal 
School, Johnson City, Tenn.; Third, W. 
A. Beer, Head of Dept. of Mathematics, 
Humboldt State Normal School, Arcata, 
California. 
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A Complete Conservatory 
. 
Course by Mail 
Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 
University Extension Conservatory, (with a fa- 
culty composed of master teachers in all branches 
of music) is the only recognized Conservatory of 


Music giving lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTEN- 
SION METHO x 


sonal letter to correct faults and make clear all 
doubtful points. The instruction 
individual touch of an accomplished teacher— is 


yours tocommand from the very moment you enroll. | 


Anyone can learn at home. 


. 
Any Instrument or Voice 

Write, telling us the course you are interested in, are. 
how long you have taken lessons, if at all, ete., and we will 
send you our Free Book containing text and illustrations 
covering lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses), 
by the great Wm. H. Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Prothc- 
roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
granh) 4 Crampton, EAC ECHOOL MUBIC by Fraacis 
. Clar! , G A OLIN, GUITAR, 

BANJO, REED ORGAN, by equally eminent teachers. 


Send NOW for Free Book and learn how easily 


you can become a fine singer, or a 
‘ skillful player. Write today for 
full particulars. Investigate without cost or obligation. 
University Extension Conservatory 
5396 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Ill, 


igh SchoolCourse 


In Two Years 








The lack of High School Training bars you 
from a successful business career and the lead- 
ing professions, from well-paid civil service 


jobs, from teaching or entrance to college, in 
fact, from all preferred positions. 


TUDY AT HOME 


You can complete our simplified 
High School Course by sparctime 
home study within two years. 
postal will bring you full details 
about this Course, money-back 
guarantee and Free Bulletin. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. A. H. 67, CHICAGO, ILL. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. 








Both sexes. 
appointments 
$5. Returned 


short hours, promotions on merit. 
No political pull. Thousands’ of 
yearly. Most thorough preparation 
if not appointed. 
used by the Civil Service Commission free, 


AMERICAN CIVIL. SERVICE SCHOOL, | WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Good Gov’t Positions Open 


Peace has brought new opportunities in 
Government service. Hundreds of good po- 
sitions open for men and women. Clean, 
pleasant, easy and steady work. Short 
hours. Quick Promotion. All Americans 
Over 18 Eligible. VPesitions paying 875 to 
$150 a month to start. Vacations with full 
pay. Send for big free book by A. 








Service Sceretary-Examiner. Address 
Patterson Civil Service School, 156 News Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 


Learn Nursing—NOW! 


Trained nurses are scarce. Hospitals F 

and private patients need more than areavailable. Never 
before such a demand as now. Every nurse busy at good pay. 
This is your golden opportunity to become a trained nurse 
and easily secure a fine position at $20 to $30 per week. You 
can quickly master our special Training Course during your spare 
time at home and receive diploma approved by best doctors. Bicsy 
terms. Hospital experience given if desired. We help you find 
employment. Write at once for catalog. State age 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 LaSalle Av., Chicago 
¢ TEACHERS 
AND 


Wanted : sroxears 


lo prepare for good office positions. 
We ftrain and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: G. B. COLLEGE, Greenfield, Ohio. 























So\S HORTHAND 


IN ONE MONTH 


ionderful, New, Easy, Scientifie System. 
Pax a, dee nerd nes pee 
a ‘Bend today for tenho repaints ore Guarantee. ” 


Chicago Home Study Schools, 532 Reaper Block, Chicago, I). 








D, grading examination papers on | 
each lesson. Our teachers dictate individual per- | 


of a Master—the | 


Life posi- | 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, | 


Full information and questions | 


Patterson, for eight years former U.S. Civil | 
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| Death of State Superintendent 
Keeler 


Fred Lockwood Keeler, State Super- 
intendent of Schools of Michigan, died 
at Ann Arbor, April 4, of heart disease. 
| Although he had been in poor health for 
some time, his death came unexpectedly. 
He was on his way home from a few 
months’ stay in Florida and stopped in 
Ann Arbor for a meeting of the State 
Schoolmaster’s Club when the end came. 


4, 1872. He attended the district school, 
was graduated from Grass Lake high 
school in 1889, and from the University 
of Michigan in 1898. 
his education at the University by 


his 








acting as assistant teacher and taking 
graduate work. The next year he was 
principal of Houghton High School, and 
for thirteen years following was in 
charge of the department of science at 
he Central State Normal at Mount 
Pleasant. In 1908 he became Deputy 
under State Superintendent L. L. Wright, 
and upon the latter’s resignation in 1913, 
| Governor Ferris appointed Mr. Keeler 





| to the position of Superintendent. 


criticism of the Governor from members 
of his party, but gave particular em- 
phasis to the merits of the appointment 
in the eyes of the Governor, himself a 
life-long educator. Mr. Keeler was re- 
elected in 1915 and 1917, and was again 
|a candidate at the election to be held 
three days after his death. Gov. Sleeper 
at once appointed T. E. Johnson, super- 
intendent of Coldwater schools, and vice- 
president of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, as Mr. Keeler’s successor, and the 
Republican State Committee met and 
made Mr. Johnson the candidate in Mr. 
Keeler’s place, having, as far as_possi- 
ble, his name placed upon the tickets, 
which had in many cases been sent out. 


He had paid for 


own efforts, and he remained for a year 


The | 
| fact that the two were of different polit- | 
ical parties brought forth considerable | 


He was born in Washtenaw county, July - 





Supt. Keeler was a thoroughly practi- | 


cal educator, and had administrative 
| ability of a high order. He was enthu- 
| siastic in his work for the schools, and 
| through his ideals and ideas brought in- 
spiration and improvement to the schools 
of the entire State. 

The new Superintendent directed that 
| on May 1 the flag be placed at half-mast 
'on every school in Michigan, that Mr. 
Keeler’s picture be displayed in the 
schoolrooms, and that in proper grades 
the ‘‘appreciation’’ given at his funeral 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


College be read, 


and its relations to the schools of the 





state be made. 





Home Stupy 


(27th Year)’ 
igh -Seivesl Teachers of English> History® Math 


rts, and for those interested in the study of academic 


Courses for H 
the Industrial _ 


subjects are given by correspondence. 


Address O hyp Muinersity of Chiragn 


(Div.1) Chicago, Dlinois ” 





ematics, 







All courses command credit, 






by Pres. McKenny of the State Normal | 
and that a statement | 
as to the office of State Superintendent | 






















Don’t Be a ‘Wall Flower” 


No longer need the ability t 


WITHOUT PAYING 


-asier than private 


teaching music. 3 
offer our marvelous lessons FREE. 


or advanced pupils. Get all the proo 


from pupils. AMAZING. FREE 
fascinating New Book just issued. A 
Write postal to-day. Instruments 


when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


> 


Just mail coupon or postal to-day for our new Free Book, 
us tell you how you can easily, quickly, thoroughly learn to play 
your favorite musical instrument by note in your own home, 
without a teacher, by our New 
A CENT 
teacher way—no tiresome, dry exercises— 
no inconvenience, no trick music, no ‘‘numbers,”” | 
wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child. 


FREE LESSONS 


ONCE to help advertise our wonderful, 
FOR A LIMITED TIME we therefore 


postage and sheet music, which is small. 


Il 


LEARN MOSIC 
AT HOME 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, 
Banjo, 
Trombone, 

Piccolo, Saxophone, Hawaiian 
Steel Guitar, Harmony and 


Mandolin, Harp, ‘Cello, 
Flute, Clarinet, 


Composition, Viola, Tenor 
Banjo, Ukelele, Sight 
Singing. 


» play be shut out of your life. 
Let 
Improved Home Study Method 

FOR LESSONS! Different, 
’ vet simple, 


\ 





We want to have ONE e 1 @ 
PUPIL IN EACH @& U.S. 
LOCALITY AT ¢@ SCHOOL 
easy system 


of sens 
oe” OF MUSIC, 
& 
e 
¢ 


66 Brunswick 


Bldg., New York. 


Only charge is for 
Beginners 
f, facts, letters 


OFFER and Please send me your free 
LL FREE. @ book, “Music Lessons by Mail 
supplied 2 explaining how I can learn to pla 


1 would like to learn how to play the 


following instrumen 


t 


4 


66 Brunswick Bldg. New York .@ ‘«"" 


Addre 








THE RURAL SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK 


THE ONLY 


12 Singing Games 
32 Rote Songs 





30 Irving Place, 
New York. 





| 


THE RURAL SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


Edited by M. Schoen and S. G. Gilbreath 
E 


. Tennessee State Normal School. 


PREPARED ESPECIALLY 
SCHOOLS |! 


SONG BOOK 
FOR RURAL 


The Contents tell the Story. 
Suggestions to Teachers 


58 Standard Songs 
17 Sacred Songs 
15 Responsive Readings 


Rudiments of Music and Sight Singing 


Price Postpaid, 60 Cent 


The A. S. Barnes Co. 


1922 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago. | 








PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These past examinations with answers re- 
viewed carefully, will prepare the student 
to pass any teachers, Re:rents or Civi Ser- 
vice examination offered in any state in the 
Union. These examinations were prepared, 
nearly all of them, under the direct super- 
7a. —— Draper, Late Commissioner 
of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Illinois. 


NEW YORK STATE FXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 20 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.50, 











14 Yrs, of Exam. in Arithmetic,* with Ans. $ .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in Grammar, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam,ia Geography, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Physiology, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Spelling,* 3000 words .25 
14, Yrs. of Exam. ia Methode, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Civil Gov.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in U.S, Hist.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in English Com.,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. inSchoolLaw,* with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam, in Reading,” with Ans, .25 
14 Yrs, of Exam. in Gen. History, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Rhetoric,” with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam.in Literature, with Ans. .25 
11 Yrs. of Exam, in Botany, with Ars. .25 
11 Yrs. of Exam. in Physics, with Ans. .25 
11 Yrs, of Exam. in Chemistry, withAns. .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam. in Zoology, with Ans. .25 
14 Yrs. cf Exam, in Geology, withAns, .25 
14 Yrs. of Exam, in School Ecoaomy, with Ans, .25 
*Solutions tiven to all problems, $5.09 


“Revised Editions in 1918, 


— 


| > » Any one of the above subjects 25 cents; any four (4) $1.00; 


) any eight (8) $1.50; a 


(14) $2.00. The complete $5.03 set 
for $2.80 pe. 20 certs each in quantities of 10 or more 
of any ONE SUBJECT when ordered for CLASS USE. 


|Music Position Wanted 


| Well qualified. Will consider position in Mi higar ‘ 
| neighboring state: Write chem MA DARLING, 
Alpena, Michigan. 222 W. Baldwin Street. 








FREE 
SCHOOL 
FLAGS! 


For Graduation Day 


DOES OLD GLORY GRACE YOUR SCHOOL ? 
IT SHOULD. 


ou with a large standard LU, § 
made of finest bunting, having 
r out-door use 





We will furnish y 
Flag. 5 ft. by 8 ft., 
ewed stripe uitable forin-door o 


and GUARANTEED NOT TO FADE OR RUN, 


It will cost you nothing 


and mail thi 
0 Emblematic 


coupon 


Flag 


Fill inthe following space 


We will send you 





at once. c 
Lapel Pins, which your pupils and their friend 
ill prize highly, We make no charge for these. 
Your pupils can easily sell them for 10 cent 
—_ each , 1a the proceed 


acon iaptiat 


and we Vv 





McCULLOCH BROS., : 
Dept. Fl, Rochester, N. ¥.\ fl 


nd this beat 
ag to 
prepaid 


end M@ «eeeee cove pin 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Superintendents, Teachers, 


All Educators 


Attending the N. E. A. 
June 29 to July 5 


WE extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on 

your way to or from Milwaukee and visit the Agricultural 
Extension Department of the International Harvester Company, 
sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 


We will show you the Rotation Plan for Vitalizing 
the Teaching of Agriculture in Rural Schools 


You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the 


Teachers, the Community. 

The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools 
in Missouri that it has attracted nation-wide attention and is to be 
introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. Teachers using 
increases of from $10 to $40 a month, 


the Rotation Plan have had salary 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, 
Boston, says: “‘ The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in education 
since the time of Horace Mann. It is destined to vitalize our 
entire educational system.” 


We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. 
We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, 
and Moving Picture Films, covering a wide range of subjects and explaining our 
plan for loaning these to anyone. 
You 


make your own charts. 


will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to 


You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 
We will take 
Stock, Poultry, etc., 


pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds, Insects, Live 
prepared especially for schools. 

You will be integested in our large number of booklets and other literature 
on Agriculture, Live Stock, Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted 
for supplementary reading. 

We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to 


help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
CHICAGO 























TWO NEW AND _ INEXPENSIVE BOOKS 
PRACTICAL AND SURE TO BE POPULAR 


Graded Language and Composition 
For Third and Fourth Grades 


By JAMES M. HAMMOND, Principal of Morse School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
assisted by LINNIE M. ISLER, Teacher, Morse School. 


Each Grade in a Separate Volume. 64 Pages. Paper, 10 CENTS. 


These books are prepared by capable and experienced teachers, and are 
based upon latest and best methods in the teaching of Language. . They are 
intended to fill a need that has long existed in the preparation of text 
books in Language and Composition. 














The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive, but they have been pre- 
pared with the same care as have the more costly books so generally used. 
Each volume fairly covers the ground of a single grade, and presents. an 
amount of material that is surprising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 

G. The books are intended for the use of the pupils, and explanations 
are given in language easily understood. Ample material for Drill. 
@ Topics. for Composition with model outlines. @@ Poems for Study and 
Memorizing. One complete Dramatization in each grade; with suggest- 
ions for additional ones. @ Everyday problems in the correct use of words. 
. Teaches Ethics in connection with other lessons. @ The ‘‘helper’’ method 
of teaching irregular verbs. (Synonyms and their importance. @ Letter 
writing with detinite directions. 


Place these books in your classes and you will be delighted with the results. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 














The Study of History 


The joint committee of the American 
Historical Association and the National 
Board for Historical Service, in co-oper- 
ation with the Commission on a National 
Program of the National Education As- 
sociation, has held several meetings and 
has outlined a program of which the fol- 
lowing are some of the salient points: 

Starting from the idea of education 
for citizenship, the Committee will plan 
courses in history for the eight years of 
the common school and the four years of 
high school, taking account also of the 
‘*six-three-three’’ arrangement, where 
that is in vogue. 


school, the vocational school, 
school, and the distinctive Americaniza- 
tion programs. 

As its most urgent problem, the Com- 
mittee will study the question of the 
high-school history courses, and will pre- 
pare a report on a first year of history 
and a second year of history in the high 
school. These courses, to be given either 
in the first and second or the second and 
third years are to be (1) a course in 
modern history, and (2) a course i 
United States history. 


The Committee accepts the report of | 


the former Committee of Eight of the 
American Historical Association as the 
basis of the common-school history work, 
but it expects to study this report with 
a view to adjusting its recommendations 
to the new situation which will result 
from a recasting of the high-school work, 
and for the purpose of effecting other 
improvements that may seem practicable. 
One suggested change is to strengthen 
and dignify the sixth-grade history, cov- 
ering European backgrounds, in order 
to make it serve as an introduction to 
the modern history course in the high 
school as well as to the American history 
course of the seventh and eighth grades. 

The Committee has decided to contine 
its specific recommendations to the field 
of history, but also to indicate points of 
contact with other related fieids. It 
invites correspondence from _ teachers 
and others who may be interested in any 
phase of the problem as outlined. Com- 
munications may be sent Daniel C. 
Knowlton, Secretary, Central High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


Kindergarten Summer School 


The National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College of Chicago, established 
in 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten Col- 
lege, conducts its usual summer school 
from June 17 to August 8 Its work is 
planned to meet the special problems of 
kindergartners and teachers of the first 
four grades. In character, methods and 
credit value the work ranks with that of 
the regular school year. Those teachers 
who attend the summer session will gain 
the inspiration of contact with new ideas 
and with teacher-students from many 
parts of the United States. 

The Chicago public schools are open 
to visitors the first two weeks of the 
summer session, and the vacation classes 
in certain public, private, and mission 
schools are available for both observa- 
tion and practice in July. The College 
has its own demonstration school of chil- 
dren, with kindergarten and primary. 
In this school a close connection between 
kindergarten and primary is_ being 
worked out. Beginning reading, writ- 
ing, and number are taught largely in 


| connection with the children’s activities. 


A very attractive six weeks summer 
session is offered by the Columbia Nor- 
mal Sehool of Physical Education, Chi- 
cago, giving evidence of being in touch 
with late advancement and using strictly 
up-to-date methods. An abundance of 


| new material for festivals and pageants 


along original and interpretative lines is 
offered, Folk dances selected from the 
Danish, Swedish, Russian, Scotch and 
English, are to be presented. One day 
each .week will be spent in the Dunes. 
Here instruction will be given in swim- 
ming, hiking, pass-time exercises, out 
of door sports, and games—all associated 
with the charm and mystery of the place. 
These courses, with those in gymnastics, 
drills, and corrective work, together 


with theory courses, promise a most ig 


profitable and enjoyable session. 


In addition it will con- | 
sider the special needs of the normal , 
the rural , 
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HOME=2COUNTRY 
READERS 


Textbooks in patriotism, civics and 
literature for ‘the grammar grades. 

Four volumes, each with colored Srontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books 1, 
I, Ill and IV (for Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th 
school years). Each 65 cents, 

Here is your chance to teach patriotism by 
distributing the subject-matter over four years 
and not giving too much at one time. A 

“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as text-books in patriotism. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 














PERSONAL—Will the teacher 
who told her principal last week 
that she wanted her salary raised, 
communicate with the under- 
signed? The Dean, Box 16, 
Summer Session Normal Schocl 
of Physical Education, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 











A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKE IT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 





$3 
TEACHERS ji: i3ice" 


flag to~ day for partis ulars. 
01 Lyndonville, Vt. 





Ge t See aa eo 


ens _all sizes of pencils. 
J. W. BILODEAU, Dept. 1 


PLAYS: runtitaas PLAY S 


Catalogue be —— sent 





FREE! 
SAM’L “FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 


— EMBLEMS OF EVERY 
nd 17 7 CLASS PINS DESCRIPTION. Two catalogs 
1! £9 FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 

P) ¥ Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 

SM UNION EMBLEM CO.s30Greiner Bldg., Palmyra, Pa. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 








DIRECT ear wget To You 
OUR NEW CAT H 600 OF THE, 
‘LATEST UP- TO-DATE ‘DEsions FREE. 
y * C.K. GROUSE CO. 
44 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mays., 





or PINS FOR ENGRAVING 
and CLASS PINS 


INo, 1123 


No. 656. Sterl.Silver .75 Rolled (old .90 Seid Gold $1.75 

No. 733. Sterl.Silver .50 Rolled Gold .60 Solid Gold $1.00 

No. 1123. In two colors of enamel. Silver yo ome 15, 

per dozen $1.50. Sterlin: ives come ». per dozen $3.00 
ttering 


ie Free, 
Artistic Medal & Badge — Yo St., NewYork 





way ! 
50, 14k. Gold is. 50 


ar ao tha -ve i = hy pay to 
Cc Selsansanabioe us to quote lowest ces 
on hi phest inset catalog cor nod ae 
i publis: 
met fataat styles of ss Pins,Class stings. Med- No. NS: +a 
Trophies. Weds 10k. Gold $2.54 
‘tation cherdeak Ster. Silver $1.35, 


oy t 
Breau a: or summpee of Engraved Com- 
caemineneet pvitations, Galling Cards, 


CHAS.S.STIFFT ttre kock.arx 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recognized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere-as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ¢ 
‘ Answer Books, 








Question Books, each subject, 30 cents; 


each subject, 35 cents. 
SUBJECTS 


Physical Geography 
English History 
Ancient History 

Civil Government 
History of Education 


Arithmetic 
Geography 
Elementary English 
English Grammar 
United States History 





Physiology American History 

Spelling Physics 

Algebra Biology 

Intermediate Algebra Botany 

Geometry Chemistry 
Zoology 


lst Year English 
2nd Year English 
8rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Psychology and Prin- 
ciples of Education 
Commercial Geography 3rd Year German 
Commercial Arithmetic Commercial Law 
6 or more copies, 121% discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25‘, discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. Whatto have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep _ pupils busy and they will give you 
e. 


no trou 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 
These cards are arranged for eeeten a record of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7\¢x4 inches. Price, 10c per doz.; 3 doz., 25¢c. 


Send 10c for sample dozen, 


ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
Ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
ist Year German 
2nd Year German 














For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





COSTUMES 
ScHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc., * yAcane meng 
lays and operas. 
Shakesperian and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box E, 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, t 
































Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 1, Dover, Ohio 
for butterflies, insects. 


CASH PAID The work is simple with 


my price-list. pictures, descriptions, and 
instructions. Hundreds of kinds wanted 
for collections, colleges, museums, Send 
4 cents at once for prospectus. SINCLAIR, 
Dealer in Insects, D.121, Ocean Park, Calif 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to. teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

MEKTOGRAPH MFG. 

DUPLICATOR CO, 





















& 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Plan to use them in your school at the beginning of the new school year in September. 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





Promise yourself that your girls and boys shall know something of the 
WORLD'S GREATEST PICTURES. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the 
World’s Great Paintings 


Place at least one beautiful 
picture on your schoolroom 
walls this month and one in 


September. * ee 
imine Three-quarter Cent Size. 3x3%. 
It will mean much to the girls and For 49 or more. 40 for 30 cents; 75 
boys—and to you. e cents a hundred. 
We furnish beautiful pictures at | Cent-and-a-Half Size. 5%x8 For 
$1.00 each for two or more, Each pic- | Hor more. 20 for 30 cents: $1.50 


ture is on paper 22x28 inches, includ- 


ing the white margin. per hundred. 


| Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
7x9. Two — “—_ for 15 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Common Birds 

and a very brief. auintinn of each. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Art 
THE ANGELUS | 


Select from these ten: 


SIR GALAHAD (Very popular) 
THE MILL (Almost as popular) 
THE SHEPHERDESS (Attractive) 
BABY STUART | 
““CAN’T YOU TALK?” (‘Cute’’) 








Lan 





A Distinguished Member of the Humane Society 


(This is one of the 


for compositions, essays, 


Three-quarter Cent Size, 


Excellent 
) 


3x3%é. 
history, geography, etc. 


This beautiful picture, on paper 22x28, for $1.25, or 
this one and any other of 100 subjects for $1.00 each. 





Subjects. $1.25 for one; $1.00 each 
SPRING, by Corot (Beautiful for the home) | for two or more. 10 for $9.50. 
THE GLEANERS (One of Millet’s best ) | 


Portraits, $1.25 each. 
SISTINE MADONNA (World famous) 


| 
| 
SONG OF THE LARK (Effective) of 1600 miniature illustrations 


Catalogue and 3 pictures for a_ dime, 


Send $1.25 for Sir Galahad or $2.00 [Please do not send for the catalogue without 








A Customer Writes: 


‘‘Received the picture of Sir 


Galahad 


and was thoroughly pleased.’’ 





for any two, sending the dime.] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 











Physical Education | 


The Battle Creek Normal School of | 
Physical Education in its catalogue of | 
the Summer School of Physical Educa- 
tion makes some important announce- 
ments. The school will be directed by, 
perhaps, the most prominent man in 
school circles in the educational field of 
physical training, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, 
the Director of Physical Training, 
Health Education, Athletics and Recre- 
ation of the New York City school sys- 
tem. His methods will be the basis of 
special lecture courses in public school 


ntroduction by Dr. F. G. 


methods. P by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
This will be good news to many pro- 
gressive superintendents. There has activities and interests as the basis for all the subjects of study, 


been such a tremendous awakening to may be used in these school projects ; 
the needs of physical exercise, directed 
play, and health education on account of 
the soldiers in the draft, that the call 
for teachers has far exceeded the supply. 
This was the state of affairs in New 
York City. Unable to get enough spe- 
cialists, although there were over three 
hundred under his direction, Dr. Cramp- 


the project. How this is accomplished is 
full bibliography of helpful material. 


Chicago Boston 





Bonsor, 


221 pages, 12 illustrations. 


“In subject matter and method it is a departure from traditional school practice... 
in organization that the material may be used in the kindergarten, 
The book contains many outlines which are practical and 
and unifying the kindergarten and the primary grades in an organic way.’’— 


This new and fruitful method of making education a vital part of the child’s life, 
social and industrial — 


elements of education are mastered with ease in the child's 
; indicated in numerous outlines, 


Correspondence Solicited | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 
PHILADELPHIA | 


suggestive... 


A SERIES WITH A NEW IDEA 


LIPPINCOTT’S SCHOOL PROJECT SERIES 


Edited by W. P. RUSSELL, Ph. D., 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 
By Alice M. Krackowizer 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Cloth, net, 


University of Iowa. 


$1.28 


so flexible 
second and third grade 

enriching the curriculum 
School Life, published 


first, 


uses its natural 
Every aspect of racial ex 
art, literature ; and the formal 
s to achieve the general aim of 
with illu and a 


perience 


-agernes 
trations 


London 


Montreal 








ton decided that it was necessary to give 








training to the most promising grade 
teachers, and instituted a short course of 
twenty-seven lectures, recitations, dem- 
onstrations and practical lessons. 

The new and practical methods which 
have been devised in New York City will 
be the basis of the hygiene feature in the 
theoretical and practical school teachers’ 
course at the Battle Creek School this 
summer. These methods are a long de- 
parture from the old school textbook on 
hygiene. The modern textbook is ‘‘'‘'he 
Child and His Daily Doings.’’ In 
fact, the child himself presents his own 
recitations. When he comes to school in 
the morning, he recites by. presenting 
himself to the teacher who notes the 
neatness of hands, finger nails, face, etc., 


Primary Plans. 


mail, 


37 Church Street, 


TEACHERS 


OR just a few minutes of your spare time, 
subscription to your favorite school journal 


If already a subscriber to this excellent magazine, 
subscription one year from present date of expiration. 

Write us today for full information, 
together with a handy little souvenir for pocket or desk, 
that you will find useful every day and will last a lifetime. 

‘Take your pen in hand and write us a few lines 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 


which you will receive by 


we will give you a year’s 
-the Normal Instructor- 
we'll extend your 
return 
something 
Las | 


A POSTAL will-do. 


Camden, New York 








and all of the signs of good. health. 








Class records are kept and every class 
tries to get one hundred per cent. In- 
cidentally the teacher observes any pos- 


‘ ° A Public and Priv ate Schools in the United States. 
sible signs of approach of sickness. 


It is as available for rural schools as for city schools, 
respondence, fr 
literature and a pote of P; Pinter’ s Penmanship Pointers 


Free Service for Patriotic Teachers 


Are you teaching After-the-War-Pa- 
triotism? 


book for each of grades four to eight, inclusive. 


pvinted impressions into written expressions. 


THE A. N, PALMER COMPANY, 





The Palmer Method Spellers 


in Palmer Method script, whichis employed in the books instead of type 
Descriptive literature, 


New York, 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 


It received the highest award at the 
Teachers are trained in the mechanics 
aot cas ‘ge, when their pupils are eeeenes with individual copies of P oe 


By COE AND HARPER. 
books for each of grades one, 
The words a id sentences given in this 
on the the 
4 rie es, elk 


s rapidly becoming the 
penman ship t xt 








Me 


In this Series there are two 
two and three 
set of Spellers ar¢ 
lost in the t 





ory that much time i 
ent on re quest. 


‘eseen 4 





Portland, Ore. 





‘hie nugo, 





Do you know what Bolshevism is? 





Are you reorganizing your civics and 
history teaching? 

Are you teaching the fundamental 
principles of American doctrine as these 


F 


What 15 








are found in the Constitution, and The 
Declaration of Independence? 

You can get help in these and other 
classroom problems through the ‘leach- 


nerve center of civilization; history is be 
made at this world capital. 
illustrated weekly review gives you a clear, im- 
partial and correct diagnosis of public affairs 

during these strenuous, epoch-making days. 


Washington, the home of the ey is Fa 
The Panne, + 


ttle m: the’ 
aes on az 





of time or money, 





ers’ Free Consulting Service and obtain 
helpful pamphlets with suggestions for 
study on the principles of Amerjcan gov- 


clearly, fairly, brieflv—here it is. 
weeks. 
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Teach Children the “Library Habit” 


Begin in the FIRST GRADE---Continue Through ALL THE GRADES 
With Well Graded Books --- With Interesting Books --- With Small Books - -- With _— Books 


HIS end may be accomplished by using the INSTRUCTOR | 
SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS which are listed and classi- 


fied on this page. 


These little books have from 82 to 48 pages e 

They are well printed on high grade book paper and sub- 
stantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, 


by authors of recognized standing and authority and embrace } 
a great variety of subjects of special interest and helpfulness 


to children, 


History, Geography, Industries and Literature. 


abound in illustrations. 


There are Two Hundred titles in all and these have been 
varefully classified into eight grade groups of twenty-five titles 
each, thus providing good reading for pupils of all ages. 


An 


examination of the list of titles below will show the great 


each. 


brary 
comprehensive manner 


Many of them | and thousands of eity, 





First Grade Group 
“C Eleven Fables{rom Aesop | 1C Little Plant People—Part I 
GC Fairy Stories of the Moon 20 Little Plant People— Part I 
25C First Term Primer | 3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
More Fables from Aesop 


WUC Four Little Bushy Tails 28C 
262C Four Little Cotton-T ail 104C Mother Goose Reader 
Nursery 7 


“69C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play MOC 
Little Cotton 32C Patriotic Stories 


Four ’ Fails in 288C Primer from Fableland 
acahon 
) or Disk Guin Tale in ii(’ Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
W : é | 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
: eed | Seginners 
Indian Myths ) Stories from Andersen 
’ Fuzz in Japan Stories from Grimm 
Reader 3UC Story of a Sunbeam 
Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


Second Grade Group 

Nature Myths 

Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children 

Poems Worth Knowing— 

Reynard the Fox 

Sleeping Beauty and 


ales 





A Child-Life IC 


‘ Adventures of a Brownie INC! 

2.’ Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 200C 
' Boyhood of Lincoln 

} Child Life in the Colonies—] | 283C 

(New Amsterdam) 5uC 

> Child Life in the Colonies—II | 146C 

(Pennsylvania) Stories 


! Child Life in the Colonies—IIl | 54C Story of Columbus 

irginia) x , Story of Longfellow _ 
152C Child's Garden of Verses GiC Story of Robinson Crusoe 
onc whey < 5 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
87C Jack and the Bean Stalk 220C Story of the Christ Child 


Other 





COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 


Fifth Grade Group 


| 
| 92C Animal Life in the Sea | 810 Story of DeSoto 
| 183C A Dog of Flanders | 2170 Story of Florence Nightingale 
| 243C Famous Artists—IlI— Millet | 182C Story of Joan of 
205C Four “7 le Discoverers in| 98C Story of Nathan Hale 
21SC Story of Peter Cooper 
| 107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson 
93C Story of Silk 
616 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
%4C Story of Sugar 
47C Story of the Norsemen 
4000 The Child of Urbino 
and | 244C What Happened at the Zoo 
and Other Stories 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 


and Cocoa 


Pana 
160C E aides of the Northwest 
I8uC Heroes from King Arthur 
Ju8C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
Jackanapes 
King of the Golden River 
113C Littl | Daffydowndilly 
Other Steries | 
} 


1WIC 
SC 


} Peeps into Bird Nooks 
' Poems Worth a Il 


Sixth Grade Group 


281C Builders of the World | 116C Old E nglish Heroes (Alfred, 
‘ Four Great Musicians | ichard the Lion-Hearted, 
Four More Great Musicians The Black Prince) 
} Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 163C Stories of Courage 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) | 299C Story of Iron 
! Great European Cities—I (Lon- | 293C Story of Leather 
don and Paris) 106C Story of Mexico 
Great European Cities — Il 188C Story of Napoleon 
(Rese and Battin) re — Robin Hood 
! Great European Cities — Ill | 594 “yates Savage 3 sony 
(St. Petersburg and Constan- | te seg Me Fis Gised 
tinople) | 1So© Story of the First Crusade 


| the books will be easily accessivle to the pupils. 
boxes are illustrated and described below. 


‘These books have been approved for library purposes and 


including Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, | for supplementary reading in many cities, counties and states 
village and rural schools 
| them with the most beneficial results. 


135C Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants) 

36C Little Red Riding Hood 

39C Little Wood Friends 


13C 
21C 


1 102C 


40C 


Third Grade 


} Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
— Partl, Story of Tea 

the Teacup 
} ftom Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part Il. Story of 

Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
138C Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
oar art Ill tory of 


165C 


35C 

WC 

53C 
203C 


195C 


Story of the Mayflower 

Story of the Pilgrims 
Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
Wings and Stings 


Group 

Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 

Goody Two Shoes 

Greek Myths 

Indian Children Tales 

Little Plant People of the 
Waterways - 

Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Seleciions 


Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Sadie) | 
Life in Colonial Days | 


Making of the World 


yt The Golden Fleece 
C The Miraculous Fiicher 
181C The Nurnberg Stove 
i0C The Snow Image 
24C Three Golden Apples 


Seventh Grade Group 


Thanatopsis, 
‘oems 


Bryant's 
Other P. 
’ Evangeline 
) Heroes of the Revolution 
22C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
. The Story of Perseus 
223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part 
Il. The Story of Theseus 


and | 


11C Rip Van Winkle 
15C Snowboun 

189C Stories of Heroism 

266C Story of Belgium 

192C Story of Jean bs 

284C Story of Little N 

285C Story of Ponatia and the Canal 
286C Story of Slavery 


Rice, Currants and Honey 
! Buds, Stems and Fruits ) Selections from Hiawatha 
’ Children of the Northland | 5LC Story of Flax 


Te = of : . = 52C Story of Glass 
Children of the South Lands—I : Story of Washington 


(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) | 71, Sry fe 
! Children of the South Lands—Il : sets of rahe a eee 
(Africa, Hawaii, Philippines) (Ethan Allen and the Green 
7C Famous Artists — 1— Landseer Mountain Boys) 
and Bonheur Y Stories of the Revolution—II 
14° Famous Early Americans ( Around Philadelphia) 
Smith, Standish, Penn) TOC Stories of the Revolution—Iil 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
fellow—( Village Blacksmiih, The Little Brown Baby and 
Children’s Hour, and others) 


Other Babies 
Fourth Grade Geomp 
Alice’s’ First 


} Gray's Ele 
Wonderland u G Labu the L Ste Lake Dweller 
Alice’s Further Adventures in bi ; 


} Makers of European History 
W onderland 


Our Animal Friends 
T9C A Little New England Viking 


iC Story of Cotton 
86C American Inventors—[ (Whit- Story of Daniel Boone 
ney and Fulton) | 
Il (Morse 


} Story of David Crockett 
" ’ Story of Eugene Field 
C American Inventors Story of Printing 
and Edison Story of Lexington and Bunker 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, {ill 
erry, Farragut) 76C Story of Wheat 
134C Conquests of Little Plant People | 179C Story of the Flag 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The | 181C Stories of the Stars 
Three Giants 173 


Tara of the Tents 
Famous — Artists~Il—Reynolds | 171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
and Murillo 1110 


Water Babies ( ee | 


1WH4C 


2010 Adventures in 


202C 





207C 


224C Story of William Tell 

120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Selecte 
247C The Chinese and Their Country 

Poems Worth Knowing—III | 296C Uncle Tom's Cabin 
} Rab and His Friends | 246C What I Saw in Japan 


Eighth Grade Group 


’ Animal udieadey — Horses | 128C' Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
and Cattle 2LU7C Story of David Copperfield 
20) Animal Husbandry — Sheep | 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 
and Swine ennyson 
52C Battle of Waterloo 2510 Story of Language _ 


150C B 
tions from Adams and aC a of the Iliad (Condenna} 
son Oration— Webster 230 The Deserted Village 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish 2006 bir Great Stone Face, Rill 
from the Town Pump 
The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) 


151C Gold Bug, The 
238C gore Adventures of Ulysses 
258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
219C True er of the Man in the 
216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare | Moo 
} 250C Last of Mohicans 18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
| 2738C Mars and Its Mysteries 158C Washington's Farewell Address 
236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV and Other Papers 


2C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
} Lewis and Clark Expedition 
Man Without a Country, The 
> Oliver Twist 





effer- | 


231C 


— Fart 
39C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part 


Price: 10 cents per copy ; $2.50 per grade group of 
twenty-five books ; $20.00 for the complete set of two 
hundred books. Library boxes supplied without addi- 
tional cost when complete grade groups are ordered. 





SOME METHODS FOR 


Individual Supplementary Reading. One pupil may 
read orally to the entire class and the class may re- 
produce the story or any part of it, orally or in writ- 
ing. Children should be taught to be good listeners 
as well as good readers. 

Silent Reading. Pupils may read silently during 
study period for special information and culture and 
as a reward for satisfactory efforts. 

Correlation. Special and extended interest may be 
awakened by the volumes of History, Biography, In- 
dustries, Products, Nature, Art, Narrative and Stand- 
ard Literature. They supplement the regular text- 
hook and stimulate a desire for further study. 

Discipline. The troublesome pupil usually has an 
active mind. Access to these books during his restive 
period will in most cases solve the problem. 


Published Jointly By 


USING THE BOOKS 


English. In addition to the correlation, tke actual 
work may be taken from these volumes for paragraph- 
ing, reproduction, composition, oral expression, as 
| well as the study of grammatical and rhetorical forms, 
| Special Day Exercises. Declamatory and feature 
| work for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Arbor and Birth- 
| days, of Patriotic and Literary Characters will be 
| found in such volumes as Story of the Pilgrims, Christ- 
| mas Poems and Stories, Stories of Lincoln, Lee, 
| Washington, Longfellow, ete. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Community Work. Many of these volumes are un- 
known to patrons and would be read by them with 
great interest. Patrons should be encouraged to make 
use of the library at all times, thus enlarging the re- 

| lation and cooperation that should exist between home 
| and school. 











variety of reading matter supplied in these books. 
Each grade group is enclosed in a strong cloth covered li- 
box which may be kept on the teacher’s desk where 


The library 


are using 


It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can-- 
be more easily induced to read several small books 
than one large one and that by devoting such time as 
is available to reading’ these small books, a much 
wider range of information will be obtained than by 
devoting the same time to reading larger books. 

These books should be constantly available to the 
pupils, subject to the discretion of the teacher, and 
their daily use should be encouraged. Children may 
easily be taught the habit of borrowing books from a 
library, a habit of great value in later years, and their 
taste for the right kind of reading may be definitely cul- 
tivated through the use of these excellent little books. 


The Instructor School Library Complete 


200 Books Arranged in Eight 
Grade Groups of 25 Titles Each 


$2.50 $20.00 
per Grade For the com- 
plete set 





The above illustration shows the complete set of two hundred 
cloth bound library books arranged in units of twenty-five titles for 
each grade from the First tothe Eighth. Each grade group is put 
up in a strong cloth covered library box and the names of the titles 
are printed onthe outside. Included with each group is a card 
giving instructions for the teacher and explaining the various ways 
in which the books may be advantageously used. There is alsoa 
record book which will enable the teacher to keep a record of the 
books read by each pupil and at the same time prevent loss of the 
books by careless distribution. The sct of books as a whole has all 
the aspects of a larger library and should train the pupil in the 

ability to select and read good books—a habit much to be desired. 


The Instructor School Library No. 


———, 





100 Titles 
Assorted for 
All Grades 


Price 
$10.00 


The above is an illustration of our Instructor School Library 
No. 1, which is especially adapted for the one-room rural school. 
This library consists of one hundred of the cloth bound books se- 
lected proportionately from the eight grade groups and put upina 
strong cloth covered library box with hinged cover and drop front. 
On the inside ofthe drop front is an alphabetical list of the 100 
books showing the grade or grades for which each book is adapted. 
It is intended that the box shall be placed upon the teacher’s desk, 
where the books will be constantly available to pupils and patrons. 
Included with each library isa record book for the teacher’s use 
and a card explaining the various ways of using the books. 


\F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) oaper rrom most 
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ur aim must be — not to 

make life easy and soft, not 
to soften soul and body —but 
to fit us in virile fashion to do 
a Sreat work for all mankind. 
This sreat work can only be 
done a mighty democracy | 
with those qualities of mind 
which will both make it refuse 
to do injustice to any other 
nation, Dut also enable it to 
hold its own ainst ossres- 
sion Ry any other nation. 


~THEODORE ROOSEVELT— 


S . ~- Y 
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JUNE PATRIOTIC POSTER 


This poster may be mounted on a card and placed where it can serve as a ‘‘silent educator’’ for the pupils and community center visitors. The words may 
be written upon the blackboard for pupils to copy in notebooks and memorize to recite singly or in concert at opening or genera! exercises 
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Lessons in Boat Building 


VHORTLY arter the Easter va- 

4 cation, in early April, it is 

the custom at the Washing- 

ton School, Seattle, to lay 

aside the regular manual 

training work of the seventh 

erade for an intensive study of some local 

industry. Spare time for several weeks is 

spent in research work, the enterprise culmi- 

nating in the reproduction of the industry in 

a series of models. Architecture, bridges, 

hoisting machinery, and the lumber industry 

have been studiedsin this fashion by former 

classes, and their models are a part of our 

permanent exhibit, serving as an incentive 

to present classes and prompting them to do 
their best. 

As a preliminary, a part of a class period 
is given over toa general discussion of plans. 
Attention is called to the efforts and exhibits 
of former classes, and interesting incidents 
connected with them are related, concluding 
with a request to bring in for consideration, 
on a certain day, all the subjects the boys 
think practicable. 

On the day set the list is gone over, each 


BY SAMUEL G. OLSON 


project is discussed, and the impracticable 
ones are eliminated, thus narrowing the num- 
ber of subjects toa few from which the class 
then makes its choice. It is essential that 
the class be quite untrammeled in its choice, 
which, however, must accord with the in- 
structor’s estimate of the ability of the class. 
This is one of the places where the teacher 
is a considerable factor and should not be 
found wanting. 

‘*Boats’’ was the subject chosen in the 
present instance, which, after further dis- 
cussion, assumed the rather imposing form 
of ‘‘A History, in Models, of the Develop- 
ment of Boats from the Raft to the Steam- 
ship.’’ 

‘he boys were now invited to bring in the 
name of every boat, ancient and modern, of 
which they could secure any information; 
and from this was selected a number, cor- 
responding to the number of boys in the 
class, which would furnish the most complete 
and continuous illustration of boat building. 
Next the individual assignments were made. 
Here again;¥while the pupil is allowed a 
preference and much freedom of choice is 





given, the instructor tempers the task to the 
capability of the student. 

And now the real research work begins. 
Pictures, postcards, magazines, und books 
are collected. The public libraries are be- 
sieged for information and _ illustrations. 
Shipyards and the water front are visited, 
and wise is the instructor who keeps a little 
in advance of each eager searcher. 

As soon as he has sufficient material col- 
lected, the boy begins his sketch, changing: 
and revising as his knowledge progresses, 
and being careful to keep his proportions 
true. The sketch finished, he next makes 
his dimensioned drawing. No figures are 
furnished in the shop except the length, 
which in our case was from twenty to thirty 
inches; all other dimensions—beam, height 
of mast, length of boom and bowsprit, di- 
mensions of cabin, funnel, yard, and cross- 
tree are obtained by the proportional method. 
If, for instance, the young ship builder found, 
on a visit to Pier 3, that the width of the 
‘Chicago Maru,’g just in from Japan, ap- 
peared to be, about one-eighth her length, 
then the beam of his twenty-four-inch model 


This Photograph and the One at the Top of the Page Show Boats Made by the Pupils of Washington School, Seattle 
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is easily computed. Similarly, Edward must 
make the masts of his schooner sixteen 
inches long, since the masts of the lumber 
carrier, tied up at Salmon Bay, are apparently 
the length of the hull. 

With the completion of the working draw- 
ing, the serious business of actual construc- 
tion begins. A block of cedar or other soft 
wood is squared up true todimensions. The 
keel and deck lines are laid off and worked 
to, after which a center line is drawn the 
length of the deck and the curved sides are 
laid off and cut to. Care is observed in keep- 
ing the sides square with the top and bottom 
until these lines are reached, when the angles 
are worked off and reduced to the proper 
curves. Some pupils shaped their hulls as 
the sculptor fashions his marble, working 
the two sides simultaneously, and sizing up 
the work frequently to see that the whole 
gradually assumed graceful lines and propor- 
tions. Others made templets, or guiding pat- 
terns, to which they made their hulls con- 












form at definite points from stem to stern. 

As the superstructure was reached it was 
often found necessary to supplement the 
drawing by revisits to shipyard or water 
front, to library or museum, or to other orig- 
inal sources of information. Perhaps the 
troublesome feature is the rake of a felucca 
yard or the color of a Venetian gondola; the 
figure-head of a viking or the shape of a gal- 
ley oar; the frame-work of a_birch-bark 
canoe or the design on the flag to be raised 
above the ‘‘Santa Maria.’’ Architects, cura- 
tors of museums and of art galleries were 
not too busy to help out the persistent boys, 
and the libraries set aside books especially 
for their use. 

One of the valuable features of undertak- 
ing work of this kind is the opportunity for 
correlating it with the academic studies. 
There is no lack of live subjects for composi 
tions here, and the interest in the work gives 
real zest to the study of history and geogra- 
phy. It is also valuable in giving added 
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Working Drawing of the Model of the Historic “Mayflower” 
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knowledge of local industry and acquaintance 
with industrial terminology. When a boy 
bestows his attention upon a contrivance or 
process with a view to reproducing it, mark 
me, it will be no listless or cursory exami- 
nation ! 

Coming as it did at the end of the school 
year, this enterprise afforded opportunity for 
an entirely new type of closing exercises, 
and here again it made possible a co-ordina- 
tion with the regular school work. The pro- 
gram for the closing entertainment was ac- 
cordingly a co-operative affair. Each boy 
appeared on the platform with his boat and 
delivered his little speech on the history and 
development of his particular type, at the 
conclusion of which he placed the boat on 
the display stand behind him, so that when 
all were in place the whole presented a pleas- 
ing picture. The final number included a 
launching. The last speaker had finished his 
talk and set his boat on the ways in the con- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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How I Made Every Pupil Want to Sing 














Georgia B. Sutton 


‘‘Good morning, children dear, 
I’m glad to see you here !”’ 


“Good morning, teacher dear, 
We’re happy to be here !’”’ 
O goes one of our ‘‘good-morning songs. ”’ 
Do you like it? I do, because you can’t 
really sing your part without becoming 
‘‘smile-y,’’ and then comes the happy re- 
sponse from the children. 

I should like to head this article with the 
sign, ‘‘Stop, Look, Listen,’’ because I should 
like every teacher, whether young or old or 
of uncertain age, black or white, and of any 
and every nationality to stop and consider 
this music idea, to look over their past expe- 
riences in rural schools, and, lastly, to listen 
to the word of one who has taught rural 
schools for a number of years, and who, from 
experience, knows what can actually be done 
with music in the country districts. 

I am not a musical prodigy myself; I am 
just an ordinary country ‘‘skule-marm.’’ As 
a child I could not ‘‘carry atune.’’ I wasa 
great disappointment to my relatives. I re- 
member the heartaches I suffered because 
my cousin could sing well. We had little 
music in school. Later I took piano lessons 
and in time learned to sing with the piano. 
By constantly trying, I came to the point 
where I could sing without the piano. But, 
sad to say I have never sung well enough to 
be asked to join the church choir! 

Why all this preamble? I want every one 
of my readers to see that every rural school 
teacher, if she so wills it, can have music in 
her school! 

I taught four years in my first school. I 
am sorry to say, I was not much of a music 
‘‘erank’’ those four years. I was not fully 
awake to my opportunity; but we did the 
usual thing, at least, we sang the ‘‘old fa- 
miliar songs. ’’ 

I woke up in my next school! This school 
was certainly ‘‘a tough proposition.’’ It had 
been taught usually by a man teacher. One 
or two women teachers had left in the mid- 
dle of the term in previous years. The ma- 
jority of the pupils, big and little, were 
quarrelsome and uninterested in school work ; 
many were ‘“‘gifted’’ in profane language. 
Some of you have been in similar positions. 
I had a hard task! I decided to give those 
pupils something to think about. I planned 
an entertainment. I taught the children 
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songs as fast as they could learn them. Sev- 
eral young people from my home town as- 
sisted me in the program, which was given 
in the church, next door to the schoolhouse. 
We charged a small admission. The church 
was crowded, as every one of the thirty or 
more pupils took part and, of course, the 
rest of the family came. We took money 
enough that night to pay about half the price 
of an old square piano for the school. By 
other entertainments we earned the rest. 

I shall never forget that piano! How it 
did help! Many of the children had no in- 
strument at home and I would play mornings 
and noons, and occasionally during school 
hours. We sang, sang, sang. The pupils 
never seemed to tire of singing. We learned 
many simple songs for the sake of the younger 
pupils, and the older pupils sang together 
and individually. It was an easy matter to 
hold special exercises on holidays, or to. as- 
sist the G. A. R. on Memorial Day, for on 
very short notice we could furnish a chorus, 
a duet, or a solo. 

I taught that school two years, and before 
I left I found that the discipline almost took 
care of itself. Why? Because I had so filled 
the pupils’ minds with music and other good 
things that they had not much room left for 
mischief and meanness. How I grew to love 
those boys and girls! How proud I am of 
them to-day—three years later—when I see 
them take part in public gatherings! 

In my next school, where I have now been 
for two years and one-half, the situation has 
been entirely different. This isasmall town 
school of two rooms. In my room, when I 
came, were the first four grades, composed 
of children between the ages of five and 
fourteen. Many were Italians. This room 
was a ‘‘dead one.’’ Such indifference! | 
tried to have the school sing. They could 
not sing and did not really care much whether 
they could or not. Now I never try to make 
a child sing. What did I do inthiscase? I 
chose some catchy little songs and sarg for 
the children many times. Before long they 
were coming in on the choruses. In a few 
weeks my battle was won, for then they 
wanted to sing. To-day I hardly recognize 
the school as the one I took two years ago. 
Before school and during the noon recess sev- 
eral children usually get together and sing 
the latest song we have learned. Occasion- 
ally I wish that singing was not so popular. 

Our superintendent comments upon the 
length of our visitors’ list. The’ children 
and I love to have visitors. We usually en- 
tertain them with a program of songs, dram- 
atized stories, and poems. 

On the last day of school last year every 
pupil, except one new boy, sang either alone 
or with two or three others. Oh, the joy I 
feel when I see some of my overgrown, back- 
ward boys and girls standing up and singing 
alone—and thoroughly enjoying themselves! 

Just a word about the upper room. Out 
of school hours I teach many of these pupils 
songs for special occasions. Two or three 


oi Aa pebess tients teat i t 


of my fourth graders have advanced into this 
room and they lead the singing of the room. 
One Italian girl told me that her father hated 
to have her sister leave my room, because 
she had learned so many pretty songs there. 

Recently I visited two homes in my dis- 
trict. At the first home the mother told me 
that her little girl, a very quiet child, gets 
her primary song book and tries to teach the 
songs to her little brother three years old! 
At the other home, after the boys had gone 
upstairs to bed, their parents and I heard | 
them singing school songs. 

My oldest pupil, an Italian boy fourteen 
years old, said to me recently, ‘“‘It’s going 
to be lonesome when you go.’’ I asked him 
why. I was surprised when he replied, ‘‘Oh, 
because we probably won’t have much music 
after you go.’’ 

We usually learn the new songs in the 
morning. In the afternoon after our story 
period we sing one or two familiar songs. 

Some teachers think they have no time 
for music. I correlate music with other sub- 
jects. In penmanship the pupils above the 
second grade copy songs from the blackboard 
into notebooks. In nature study periods we 
learn songs like ‘‘Bobolink’’ and ‘‘Little 
Furry Caterpillar.’’ Occasionally we sing 
poems learned in language periods, such as 
‘Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.’’ In 
supervised play we sing and act out ‘‘Let 
Your Feet Go Tramp, ’’ ‘‘Soldier Song, ’’ and 
many others. 

One of the first songs that I usually teach 
is ‘‘Morning on the Farm.’’ How the boys 
enjoy it! ‘‘The Song to the Flag’’ is one 
of the best of the patriotic songs for a rural 
school where there are all ages. 

Did you ever try to pantomime songs? 
Ask one or several children to stand in front 
of the school. and act out a song that the 
school quietly sings. At Christmas we used 
‘Silent Night’’ as a pantomime and it was 
declared to be the best number on the pro- 
gram. A very good song for the spring 
months is ‘‘Swing, Little Blossom.’’ In this 
the girls swing blossoms inrhythm with the 
music. 

‘Just for fun’’ we learned ‘‘Bunny at 
the Wheel,’’ ‘‘Playing in the Snow,’’ and 
‘‘The Circus Parade.’’ In the last one, on 
the word ‘‘Boom’’ we bang our desks with 
our fists. 

My boys and girls recently learned the 
‘‘Town Song.’’ I taught it because I thought 
it was a good song for every child to know. 
It is given further on in this magazine. 

For a special treat the other day I bor- 
rowed a talking machine and we enjoyed an 
hour’s concert. We intend to have some 
‘community sings’’ and other entertain- 
ments, in order to raise money to buy a talk- 
ing machine for the school. 

One of my favorite quotations is, ‘‘Music 
is the rain that washes away the dust of 
life.’? When school does not go just right 
ask the children to sing before going home. 
They will go home happy, and so will you. 
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1 Early Morning and Late Afternoon Stories Per 


SELECTED AND REWRITTEN BY ALFRED OSWALD SHEDD 


SOME ODD CUSTOMS IN THE CITY OF QUITO 


UITO is a mountain city in the interior of Ecua- 
O dor. It is so far removed from the routes of 

regular travel that it is almost two hundred 
years behind the times in nearly every feature of civ- 
ilization. The inhabitants seldom leave it, and trav- 
elers from the outside world do not often go there. 

There are no fixed prices for anything in the stores 
of Quito. If you ask the cost of an article, the mer- 
chant will reply, ‘‘How much will you give for it?’’ 
If you name a sum, he will then ask twice or three 
times as much as you offer, and chaffer with you un- 
til an agreement is finally reached. The women in 
the market will sell nothing by wholesale. If pota- 
toes are six cents a pound, every pound will be 
weighed out separately, no matter whether you buy 
two pounds or a bushel. 

There is no money smaller than the cuartillo (two 
and one-half cents), sé the change is made in loaves 
of bread. On his way to market the buyer stops at 
the baker’s and fills his basket with bread to use in 
making change, so many rolls to the penny. Very 
few persons have money, and those who have lack 
confidence in their neighbors, so everything has to be 
paid for in advance. If you go to a market woman 
and tell her you want such and such vegetables, she 
asks for your money. When you give it to her she 
hands you what you have bought. If you order a 
coat at the tailor’s or boots at the shoemaker’s, you 
have to pay for them in advance, for they may not 
have the means to get the materials at the wholesale 
store, and have no credit there. The landlord at the 
hotel or at the boarding house where you are staying 
comes every morning before he goes to market and 
asks you to pay your board for the day. Otherwise 
he could not buy the food. 

Servants always go in droves in Quito. When you 
hire a cook you take her husband and the rest of her 
family to board, and they bring their dogs and rab- 
bits, their pigs, their chickens, and all their other 
property with them. ‘I'he husband may be a peddler 
or a soldier, but he continues to live with his wife 
when she goes out to service. The children of the 
family may be used for light duties, such as going on 
errands or watching the baby, and no extra pay is ex- 
pected; but for every servant you hire you may de- 
pend upon having a dozen or more extra mouths to 
feed. Sometimes the cook’s relatives come to visit 
her, and a half a dozen men, women and children may 
stay a week or two. So when you hire a servant in 
Quito, you never know how many you will have to 
take care of before you are through.—Retold from 
““Strange Lands Near Home.”’ 


CAMERA CAUGHT A THIEF 


One day, a short time ago, a boy who had been to 
the seashore last summer went to see a ‘‘movie’’ show 
in New York. One of the reels showed the beach and 
harbor front and the principal streets of the resort 
where he had been during the summer. He was very 
much interested in seeing all these familiar places. 
But imagine his surprise when in one part of the reel 
he saw himself prop his bicycle on the curb and walk 
into a grocery store. A moment later, a man walked 
out of the same store and calmly mounted the bicycle 
and rode away. 

Now this boy had felt very badly when his bicycle 
was stolen, and at the time he was unable to find any 
trace of the thief. He had not forgotten his lost bi- 
cycle, however, and he was so glad to learn that there 
was a chance to recover it, that he went at once toa 
police station. The police saw the picture and im- 
mediately recognized the man as one that they had 
long suspected as a thief. That is how the movie 
camera caught the thief. 


HOW A MOVIE 


THE SYORY OF AN INSECT HERMIT 


Every once in a while we hear of the appearance of 
a brood of ‘‘seventeen-year locusts.’’ This year these 
broods will be a little more numerous than in some 
other years. Perhaps you would like to hear the story 
of this little hermit—where he spends those seventeen 
long years and what he does with himself all that 
time. Let me tell you first, though, that he is not 
really a locust at all, but a cicada, a near relative of 
the ordinary harvest fly that makes the air ring on a 
hot summer’s day with his loud zzzzing song. 

Seventeen years ago this June, when perhaps the 
parents of some of you were themselves schoo! chil- 
dren, a cicada mother placed in very neat order two 
rows of eggs in a cavity on an elm twig. Six weeks 
later there hatched from one of these eggs a pale, 
lively little creature, that to the naked eye looked like 
a tiny white ant. Presently this little baby cicada 
went to the side of a limb and deliberately fell off. 
When he alighted on the ground he at once commenced 
hunting for some little crevice in the earth; and when 
he found it he went to the bottom of it and with his 
shovel-like forefeet began digging downward. A short 
distance below the surface of the ground he found a 
juicy rootlet of the great tree above. Into this he in- 
serted his beak and began to take the sap as we take 
lemonade through astraw. Henever exerted himself 
more than was necessary to obtain the little food that 
he needed. ‘Ihis idle life he found entirely satisfac- 
tory, and the days grew into months and the months 
into the years. Only six times in the seventeen years 
did the hermit change his clothes; and this was each 
time a necessity, since they had become too small. 
During the sixteenth summer after our hermit buried 
himself he began to feel stirring in his bosom aspira- 
tions toward a higher life. He became suddenly pos- 
sessed with a desire to climb upward and began dig- 
ging his way toward the light. When he reaches the 
surface this year he may build himself a tall cell out 
of mud above the ground, shaped like a little turret. 

Finally there comes a fateful evening when he claws 
his way through the top of his mud turret and climbs 
up into the nearest tree or bush. Here he keeps very 
still for a time. Then his skeleton nymph-skin breaks 
open at the back, and there pushes out of it a strange 
creature, long and white. At once his wings begin to 
grow, and he keeps them fluttering in order that they 
may harden soon. 

As the night wears on, the color of our hero changes 
and his wings harden, until when the sun rises we be- 
hold him in the glory of a black uniform, with facings 
of orange and with beautiful glossy wings folded roof- 
like above his body. 

This little black knight is not a hermit any more. 
He has thrown off his hermit’s clothes, and with them 
the hermit’s ways. There are thousands of his kind 
about him. He feelsso happy now that he bursts into 
song. Yet it is nota song exactly, for he is a drummer 
rather than a singer. On his body, just behind each 
wing is a little kettledrum that he vibrates with such 
rapidity that it sounds almost like a song. So fond is 
he of making music that he has no time to eat or do 
aught else but drum all day long. He and his com- 
rades all join in a swelling chorus that has been de- 
scribed as a roar like that made by the ‘‘rushing of a 
strong wind through the trees. ’’ 

These little hermit brothers belong to one of Amer- 
ica’s most ancient races. It will be interesting for 
you to count back and find how few generations of 
them have passed since only Indians listened when 
they came forth from their caves and beat out their 
last brief days in happy cicadan minstrelsy.—Retold 
from ‘‘Ways of the Six-Footed,’’ by Anna Botsford 
Comstock. 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE WOODCHUCK 


Daniel Webster, who was one of our most gifted or- 
ators and statesmen, was always very fond of animals. 
When he came home from Washington, where for many 
years he was a senator, his cows and horses were 
among the first objects of his thought. As soonashe 
had greeted the members of his family, he would go 
out into the barn and see his animals, going from one 
to another, patting and stroking their faces, and feed- 
ing them from his hands. 

When Webster was a boy he lived on his father’s: 
farm in New Hampshire. Daniel hada brother named 
Ezekiel, who was called ‘‘ Zeke.’’ 

One day Zeke caught a woodchuck, and brought it 
home, intending to kill it. When Daniel saw the 
bright black eyes of the little animal, which seemed 
to ask him to protect it, his heart was filled with pity. 
He tried to persuade Zeke to let the woodchuck go. 
The two brothers could not agree, so they asked their 
father what he thought about it. 

Mr. Webster said that Zeke should give his reasons 
why he thought the woodchuck should be killed, and 
Daniel should tell why he thought it should be set free. 
The father would be the judge and decide which 
reasons were the best. 

Zeke then said that the woodchuck stole his living 
from the clover field and cabbage patch, that his skin 
was valuable, and could be made into a warm winter 
cap, and that he was of no use, so he might as well 
be killed. 

Daniel then gave his reasons why the woodchuck 
should be allowed to live. He said that God had given 
the animal its life, and that we had no right to take 
a life, even from a woodchuck, unless it was neces- 
sary. Hemade such a strong appeal that his father’s 
heart was touched. When Daniel got through, tears 
pee in Mr. Webster’s eyes, and turning to Zeke, he 
said: 

‘‘Zeke, Zeke, let that woodchuck go!’’ 


THE BEST KIND OF MUSIC 


‘*O father, I wish I could sing,’’ said Gertrude one 
evening. Florence sang at the club to-day and weall 
enjoyed it so much. She sings every night to her 
father, too. I’d give anything if J could, but there 
isn’t any music in me.”’ 

‘‘TIs that so?’’ asked father, taking her wistful face 
between his hands. ‘‘Well, perhaps you can t sing, 
but don’t tell me your voice has no music in it.’ 

‘*Why, father, how can you say so?’’ 

‘‘Almost every evening,’’ answered father, ‘‘when 
I come home, the first thing I hear is a merry laugh, 
and it rests me, no matter how tired lam. Yesterday 
I heard that voice saying, ‘Don’t ery, buddie; sister’ll 
mend it for you. Sometimes I hearit reading to 
grandmother. Last week I heard it telling Mary, ‘I’m 
sorry your head aches. I'll do the dishes to-night.’ 
That is the kind of music I like best. Don’t tell me 
my little daughter hasn’t a sweet voice.’’ 


COMPANY FOR DINNER 


Bobbie’s uncle was a careful student of correct 
English. One day Bobbie ran excitedly into his 
uncle’s study. 

**Uncle George,’’ he shouted, 
company for dinner!’’ 

**My gracious!’’ exclaimed Uncle George, ‘‘ I thought 
we were going to have chicken!’’ 

“Yes, we are, but we are going to have company, 
too.’ 

‘‘Chicken and company? Now, Bobbie, you don’t 
mean that. Don’t you know that only the South Sea 
cannibals have company for dinner. We have com- 
pany at dinner, and chicken for dinner. Surely you 
don’t want to eat your company!’’ 


‘*we’re going to have 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. 
Her belt and shoes are scarlet, and so are the handles of her jump-rope. 


Black-haired Joan wears a green dress, bonnet, and 
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Little Jumping Joan 
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Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 

one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 

an assortment of Mother Goose outlines and the 

double page posters, as shown on pages 26 and 27, 

at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 
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The First United States Flag 


BY ALONZO J. 


NURING the early history of 
our country, before the Rev- 
olution, each Colony had a 
different flag. These 


KNOWLTON, A. M., Superintendent of the Claremont-Charlestown Supervisory District, New Hampshire 


the union be thirteen stars, white ina blue the beginning of the authentic history of 


field, representing a new constellation. ’’ 
The official adoption of this device marks 


our flag. 
Some authorities believe that the stars 
and the stripes were taken from the 








flags bore various de- 
vices, but usually they 
combined some feature of the British 
colors with their own. One of them 
had a picture of a rattlesnake with a 
motto, ‘‘Don’t Tread on Me’’; another 
had a snake cut into sections with the 
motto, ‘Join, or Die’’; still another 
had a green pine tree on a _ white 
ground with a motto, ‘‘An Appeal to 
Heaven’’; and besides these there were 
other designs. 

In 1775, a Committee of Conference, 
with Benjamin Franklin as its head, 
was appointed by Congress to consider 
the subject of a national flag. This 
committee met at the American army 
camp at Cambridge, Mass., and adopted 
for a banner the symbol of the union of 
Great Britain, united with the thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white. The 
seven red and six white stripes desig- 
nated the Colonies; and the thirteen 
stripes united with the two joined 
crosses (St. George and St. Andrews) 
showed that although the Colonies were 
united for defense against England’s 
tyranny, they still acknowledged her 
sovereignty. ‘ 

This new flag, called the ‘‘Grand 
Union Flag,’’ was raised amid the 
booming of thirteen cannon and ring- 
ing cheers at the American army camp 
on January 2, 1776. It was the first 
unfolding of that flag which was to 
become the pride of a great nation and 
the symbol of a mighty power that will 
exist as long as love and liberty and 
union dwell in the hearts of men. 

This striped flag also floated over the 
Virginia Convention, which declared 
the United Colonies free and independ- 
ent states. 

During the early years of the Revolu- 
tionary War there were many loyal 
Americans who believed that we should 
not separate from the mother country, 
while others foresaw the coming of in- 
dependence. 

Meanwhile, England’s determina- 
tion to subdue her rebellious colonies 
brought a complete and united de- 
termination on the part of the Colonies 
to become independent. With the 
adoption of the immortal document 
written by Thomas Jefferson, declaring 
us a free and independent nation, the 
emblem of the British Union was 
stricken from our colors. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress passed 
the following resolution: 

*“Resolved—That the flag of the 
thirteen united states be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; that 








How to Fly the American Flag 


When the standard of the Union is raised and waves 
over my head, the standard which Washington planted 
on the ramparts of the Constitution, God forbid that I 
should inquire whom the people have commissioned to 
unfurl and bear it up. I only ask in what manner, as 
an humble individual, I can Seat discharge my duties 
defending it.—Daniel Webster. 





























Fig. 1—Union Flies to North in East and West Streets 
Fig. 2—-Union Flies to East in North and South Streets 


HE flag should not be hoisted before sunrise nor 
a be allowed up after sunset. In the navy the col- 

ors are hoisted, in ordinary circumstances, at 
eight in the morning. 

At ‘‘Morning and Evening Colors’’ at forts and mil 
itary posts civilian spectators should stand at atten- 
tion and uncover during the playing of ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ 

The flag should never be allowed to touch the ground 
and should never be raised or lowered by any mechan- 
ical appliance. 

When the national and state or other flags are flown 
together the national flag should be on the right side 
of the building or lawn. 

When the flag is used as a banner, that is, suspended 
on a rope across a street, the union, or field, should fly 
to the north in streets running east and west and to 
the east in streets running north and south. 

The flag should always be flown from a staff or a 
mast and should not be fastened to the side of a build- 
ing, platform, or scaffolding. In no circumstances 
should the flag be draped around pillars, or against 
walls or balustrades. Flags were made originally for 
the purpose of being flown and to use them in any 
other manner is to misuse them. If staple decorations 
are desired, red, white, and blue bunting properly 
draped will give a better effect than a draped flag. 

The flag should never be used as a cover over a table, 
desk, or. box, or where anything can be placed upon it. 

When flags are used in an unveiling of a statue or 
monument they should not be allowed to fall to the 
ground, but should be carried aloft to wave out, form- 
ing a distinctive feature during the remainder of the 
ceremony. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as a sign of 
mourning, it should be hoisted to full staff at the end 
of the funeral. To fly a flag at half staff it must first 
be raised to full statf and then lowered. 

On Memorial Day the’ flag should fly at half staff 
from sunrise to noon and full staff from noon to sunset. 

The following are the days when the flag should be 
displayed: 


Lincoln’s Birthday 

Washington’s Birthday 

Inauguration Day (every four years) 
Battle of Lexington 

Battle of Manila Bay 

Mother’s Day 

Memorial Day (half staff until noon) 
Flag Day 

Battle of Bunker Hill 
Independence Day 
Labor Day 

Lake Erie Day 

Lake Champlain Day 
Columbus Day 
Battle of Saratoga October 17 
Surrender of Yorktown October 19 


There are no federal or other laws compelling the 
observance of these rules, the majority of which are 
those of the Society of Patriotic Decorations and Civic 
Improvement of Washington, D. C 


February 12 
February 22 


First Monday in September 
September 10 

September 11 

October 12 


Washington coat-of-arms which was 
composed of stars and alternate red 
and white stripes. Others think that 
the stars were to represent the con- 
stellation ‘‘Lyra,’’ as the ancients used 
this as a symbol of harmony and unity. 
‘Washington himself said, ‘‘We take 
the star from Heaven, the red from our 
mother country, separating it by white: 
stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white 
stripes shall go down to posterity rep- 
resenting liberty.’’ These words seem 
to explain the design of the flag very 
clearly. 

The thirteen stars in the flag 
adopted by Congress were arranged in a 
circle to signify union and eternal en- 
durance, the circle being the symbol of 
eternity. 

The first ‘‘Stars and Stripes’’ flag 
was made by Mrs. Elizabeth Ross, 
known as ‘‘Betsy Ross,’’ of Phila- 
delphia. The drawing from which Mrs. 
Ross worked was made by George Wash- 
ington, and it contained stars with six 
points. Mrs. Ross suggested some 
changes in the flag. One was the use 
of the five-pointed star, instead of the 
six-pointed, English-designed star. She 
thought that a five-pointed star would 
look better. She took a piece of paper 
about six inches square and folded it 
to show how a five-pointed star could 
be made with one cut of the scissors. 

From 1777 to 1795, the flag bore 
thirteen stars and thirteen stripes; from 
1795 to 1818, fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes; from 1818 to 1919, a star for 
every state and thirteen stripes. To- 
day there are forty-eight stars. 

It was accepted by the committee 
and adopted by Congress for the ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes.’’ For some time Mrs. 
Ross was the official flag maker ap- 
pointed by the government. 


Stand by the flag! 
glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe; 
And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of freedom’s triumphs over all the globe. 


Its folds have streamed in 


Stand by the flag! On land and ocean billow, 
By it our fathers stood, unmoved and true; 

Living, defended; dying, from their pillow, 
With their last blessing, passed it on to you. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTE: Supt. Knowlton’s 
article suggests the use of “The Story of the 
Flag,” in “wg the complete history of the 
American flag, is booklet is 7 by 9 inches in 
size and is of such an attractive appearance that 
it is often used as a gift book from teacher to 

upil. The price is ten cents. The cover is em- 
ellished by a large flag in colors. There are 
sixteen pages of text containing the full descrip- 
tion and history g Paes flag, elucidated by dia- 
grams, the Flag Regulations, the Flag Salute, 
and the words and music of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Address F, A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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This design 1s planned for children to trace and color trom 
hectographed models furnished by the teacher When com- 
pleted, 1¢ may be mounted on an appropriate mat, and taken 


home to be hung on the wall 
lf the tracing 1s made on Japanese Rice faper, the completed 


design may be made into @ Window Transparency. Cut a 

cardboard frame as shown, and’cover with two /2*3, and 
tno 124% 3" Strips ‘of colored paper folded lengthwise. through 

the center and mitred at the corners. fount the (colored 

tracing in the frame before pasting the folds. overon the 
bach of the frame. 
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Teaching the Myth of Proserpina 


BY ANGELINA W. WRAY, Supervisor of English, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Author of ‘‘Jean Mitchell’s School’’ 








Ceres Calling for Proserpina 


the seasons on the earth is a well known 
myth, and is one that easily lends 
itself to dramatization. 
Both in the telling of the story and in its 
dramatization, a teacher should feel it her 
duty to hold true to the original facts and 


Ta: story of how Proserpina brought about 


spirit of the old story. She should not care- 
lessly add facts or fancies of her own to the 
inherited classic, yet she has a right to adapt 
the story, eliminating that which is beyond 
the experience and understanding of little 
children, if she can do so without spoiling the 
the unity and the beauty of the story. 
THE STORY 
PROSERPINA, ‘THE MAIDEN OF SPRING 
The fields of Greece were sweet with the breath of 
Like a blue and white tapestry the flowers 
covered the grass, and Proserpina, the beautiful 
daughter of the goddess Ceres, wandered among them, 
yvathering the dainty blossoms and enjoying the balmy 
air and the warm, clear sunshine. 
‘*Proserpina,’’ her mother said, gazing proudly at 
the lovely face of her only child, ‘‘I must leave you 
Wait herein the sunny meadow un- 


violets. 


for a short time. 
til I return.’’ 

Proserpina smiled. ‘‘It is lovely here, mother. I 
could tarry all my life in this fair place. Do not hurry. 
You will find me here when you return, and I will 
crown you with the flowers you love so dearly. ”’ 

‘I love them because they are the color of your 
eyes,’’ the mother answered. ‘‘ Farewell, dear child. 
I shall not be long.’”’ 

She hastened away while Proserpina wandered on 
and on, singing softly and sweetly, not knowing that 
someone was watching her intently. 

The watcher wore a golden crown and rode ina 
chariot drawn by four coal!-black horses. It was Pluto, 
the great king of the Underworld, and his eyes shone 
with admiration for her beauty. 

‘‘T will capture her,’’ he said to himself. ‘‘She is 
fair and sweet. She will brighten my gloomy home 
by her radiant smiles.’’ 


Driving nearer to the singer, he spoke gently: 
**Dear maiden, will you come with me? I will give 
you gems to wear in your shining hair. You shall 
have all that heart can desire of wealth and power, 
and you shall rule as a queen over the kingdom of 
darkness. ’’ 

But Proserp.na answered, ‘‘I do not care to bea 
queen. Iam happy with my mother. She has gone 
away for a short time, but I have promised to tarry 
here in the meadow till she comes back.’’ 

‘‘That promise you shall never keep,’’ cried Pluto. 
‘‘Whether you wish it or not, you shall go with me to 
my ownland. Your mother will never see you again, 
but you shall rule over a mighty world and all who 
live within its borders shall obey your slightest wish.’’ 

So saying, he seized the frightened girl and drove 
rapidly away. 

It was late in the afternoon when Ceres returned. 
As she came along the familiar way it seemed to her 
that the flowers drooped and that there was a strange 
chill in the wind. She could not see Proserpina where 
she had left her. Stricken with sudden fear she 
called loudly, ‘‘Proserpina! Proserpina! Where are 
you, my darling?’’ 

Only the trees moaned in answer. Again and again 
the startled mother called, until at last she knew be- 
yond a doubt that the daughter she loved so dearly had 
disappeared completely. Through all the countryside 
she wandered, searching for the lost girl. Imagine 
her sorrow and despair when one of the nymphs told 
her that Pluto had taken Proserpina to the kingdom 
of darkness, never to return to earth! 

“*My darling loved the sunshine and the flowers,’’ 
she cried. ‘‘What will she do in that land of gloom? 
Oh, Proserpina, come back to me! Come back to the 
scenes where we have been so happy!’’ 

Ceres grieved intensely over the loss of her daugh- 
ter. She took no pleasure even in the harvests that 
had caused her such keen delight in former years. 
The golden grain, the rippling grasses, the fruits in 
the orchards—all were worthless in her sight. She no 
longer smiled upon them, and slowly, very slowly, a 
blight came over everything. The grass withered; 
the flowers faded. Men, women, and children gazed 
sorrowfully and in fear at the bare black fields. Hun- 
ger walked abroad in the land. 

Then the people prayed Ceres to be merciful. ‘‘Re- 
member the hungry!’’ they pleaded. ‘‘Look in pity 
upon the desolate earth and let it bring forth food or 
we shall perish.”’ 

But Ceres stared at them with unseeing eyes and 
took no heed of their entreaties. 

‘*When my beautiful Proserpina returns to me I will 
give the earth its harvests again,’’ she told Jupiter, 
who spoke to her at last concerning the misery of the 
earth people. 

Jupiter pitied her. ‘* Your daughter shall return to 
you,’’ hesaid. ‘*Thereis a law which decrees that no 
one who enters the Underworld shall come back, but I 
have power to set aside all laws. Proserpina, unless 
she has eaten food in those gloomy regions, shall be 
returned to your arms. I will send the swift-winged 
Mercury to bring her hither.’’ 

Meanwhile in the land of darkness the fair-faced 
Proserpina grieved day and night for her mother and 
the fields of sunshine. Pluto treated her-so kindly 
and gently that she could not help loving him, but 
neither could she be content in the dreary kingdom to 
which he had taken her. 

‘‘I do not want your gems,’’ she would say when he 
offered her the costliest gifts. ‘‘I care nothing for 
your silver and gold. I want only my mother. She 
must besolonely without me. There is not a moment 
that I do not think of her. Oh, Pluto, let me go back 
to the sunny meadows. No bird songs echo through 
your dismal forests. No flowers bloom along these 
dark rivers. Do not keep me here.’’ 

Pluto spoke tenderly one day. ‘‘Do not grieve so, 
little one,’’ he said. ‘‘Your mother knows you are 
safe with me. You have eaten nothing since you 
entered my kingdom. Come, taste this pomegranate. 





Proserpina in the Fields 


It will give you strength, and you will forget your 
foolish grief.’’ 

But Proserpina turned away with a moan. 

After Pluto left her she lay motionless, thinking 
and weeping. By-and-by she lifted her head and 
looked around the room. The pomegranate lay un- 
touched beside her. Its faint fragrance floated 
through the air. She had hardly realized how weak 
and hungry she was until she caught the tempting 
odor of the fruit. Slowly, very slowly, hardly know- 
ing what she did, she ate six of the white seeds and 
then replaced the fruit on the silver plate. 

Almost at the same moment the door was flung open 
and Mercury, Pluto, and Ceres entered. As Proser- 
pina flung her arms around her mother in an ecstasy 
of joy, Pluto said sadly, ‘‘Jupiter, the greatest god of 
all, decrees that you may return to your earth home 
unless you have eaten food while you were with me. 
I know you have tasted nothing, so farewell, dear 
Proserpina.’’ 

With a cry of joy Proserpina turned to Ceres. 
denly the color fied from her cheeks. 

‘‘Alas!’’ she cried, ‘‘I ate nothjng till a moment 
ago. ‘Then I tasted the pomegranate! Six tiny seeds 
were all Late. Surely, surely, Jupiter will forgive 
me. Oh, Pluto, bid Mercury beseech him to be pitiful. 
You are kind and good, but 1 must see the singing 
birds and the springing flowers. I must go with my 
mother to my old home.’’ 

Pluto’s eyes were sad. ‘‘I will keep you no longer 
against your will, if Jupiter will release you,’’ he said. 
**Go, Mercury. ‘Tell the whole story. Then hasten 
with his decision.’’ 

Mercury hastened on shining wings. 
turned his face was grave. 

**Good news, yet not all good,’’ he announced. ‘‘Ju- 
piter has decided that Proserpina may return to earth 
each year for six months. The other six months, one 
for each pomegranate seed she ate, she must spend 
here in the regions of darkness and gloom. Your re- 
lease begins now, my child. Your imprisonment will 
commence after six months are ended.”’ 

Pluto averted his face, dreading to see the sorrow 
Proserpina would show at the decision, but to his 
amazement the maiden spoke out joyfully: 

** *Good news, yet not all good.’ Was that what you 
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said, Mercury? Nay, the news is all good. Be of 
good cheer, Pluto. Ishall not mind the six months of 
darkness because you will be with me and because I 
shall be planning for the six months of sunshine to 
follow. I could never spend the whole year in these 
gloomy palaces, but you have been kind and ‘gentle to 
me and [have no fear for the future. I must go now 
with my mother, to wake the flowers and to bid the 
birds sing and the green leaves unfurl, but I shall 
gladly return and brighten the shadows with my smile 
of hope.”’ 

So Proserpina, light-hearted, smiling, happy, left 
the abode of darkness. She danced over the waiting 
fields, and behold! wherever her light feet passed, the 
violets blossomed as they had been wont to do. She 
called, and a host of daffodils nodded in answer. The 
woods were gay with songs of birds. Grass grew 
green in every meadow. Leaves unfurled on every 
tree. Joy and the promise of rich harvests came back 
to the world. For six months her joyous laughter 
made earth glad. Then, light-hearted, smiling, happy, 
she returned to the lower world to cheer its darkness 
with her smile of promise. 

Thus, year after year, said the old Greeks, the com- 
ing of Proserpina brought spring and life and joy, while 
her departure brought winter and the resting-time. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZING THE 
STORY 


In dramatizing the story let the children 
have the utmost freedom if their ideas are at 
all feasible. The little play given here was 
worked out by one class in an entirely differ- 
ent way from the version another class thought 
out, yet the story itself had been told in al- 
most the same way. Even the title the chil- 
dren chose was different, clearly showing that 
their fancy had been captivated by entirely 
dissimilar episodes, yet both versions were 
full of life and interest. 

The dramatization may be used as a spring 
pageant if desired. Hints for inexpensive 
costumes of crepe paper may be gleaned from 


. the illustrations. 


DRAMATIZATION 
THE LOST PROSERPINA 
PART ONE 


Proserpina—How happy I am, mother! The sky is 
so blue! The birds sing so sweetly! I love my home 
here in the green meadows. 

_Ceres—I must leave you for a little while, Proser- 
pina. Do not be lonely while I am gone. Wait here 
until I come back. F 

Proserpina—I could never be lonely while everything 

is so beautiful. Don’t hurry mother. I will gather 
violets while you are gone. 
_ (Ceres departs. Proserpina wanders around, stoop- 
ing now and then as if plucking a flower, while chil- 
dren, representing birds, flit to and fro, chirping and 
singing. Plutois seen approaching, driving his black 
steeds, represented by four or more small boys. ) 

Pluto—What a beautiful maiden! I wish she would 
come to my home in the Underworld! 1 will capture 
her. She will make my kingdom a bright and happy 
place. 

(Pluto comes nearer, while Proserpina sings a snatch 
of some spring song, apparently unconscious of his 
nearness. ) 

Pluto—Good morning, Proserpina. | am the great 
king, Pluto. I have come to take you to my home. I 
will give you all the things you have ever wished for. 
You shall be my queen. 

Proserpina—Oh, no, King Pluto. I do not want to 
be a queen. Iam waiting for my mother. She has 
gone away forashort time. I am gathering violets 
to make her a crown. 

Pluto—Do not gather any more violets. You will 
not need them for your mother. I am going to take 
you away with me. You shall wear a crown of gold 
and diamonds. 

Proserpina—But I do not wish to go with you, King 
Pluto. My mother will soon come back and look for me. 

Pluto—But she will never find you. Do not be 
frightened. No, you cannot get away from me. You 
are to be the queen of all my kingdom. 

(Pluto seizes Proserpina and hastens away with her. 
Ceres soon enters. ) 

Ceres—How cold the wind is! The flowers seem to 
have withered. I wonder where Proserpina is. [| 
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must call her. Proserpina! Proserpina! Where are 
you, my child? 

(Ceres calls and calls, then sits down and weeps. ) 

Ceres—Something has happened to my darling! I 
shall never see her again. Oh, Proserpina, where can 
you be? Will you never return? Who has taken you 
away? 

Nymph—Do not weep so, Ceres. ‘The great King 
Pluto has taken Proserpina to his kingdom of dark- 
ness. He will not harm her. He has made her the 
queen of all his realm. She wears a golden crown. 
She will be happy when she is less lonely. Now she 
grieves for you, but she will soon forget you and the 
birds and flowers. 

Ceres—What? Proserpina has been captured by 
Pluto? She is in his world of darkness? I cannot bear 
it! She will die of loneliness and grief! She will 
miss the sunshine! She will want her mother! Oh, 
my child! my child! 

PART Two 

(Jupiter has sent for Ceres. ‘Ihe two stand near 
each other. Ceres’ face is covered by her hands. ) 

Jupiter—Ceres, the earth people have begged me to 
ask you to have mercy upon them. Ever since Proser- 
pina went away there have been no harvests. The 
fields are black and bare. Have you no pity on them? 
Do you want to see the whole world die just because 
Proserpina has been taken from you? 

Ceres—I! cannot think. I cannot smile. I want my 
beautiful daughter. She must be dying of loneliness. 
Give her back to me and I will have mercy on the earth. 

Jupiter—There is a law that no one who enters the 
Underworld shal! ever return. 

Ceres—Aren't you the greatest god? Haven’t you 
power to make and unmake the laws? Give me back 
Proserpina! If she does not return there will be no 
more harvests. 

Jupiter—Ceres, you make my heart sad. If Proser- 
pina has not eaten anything in the Underworld she 
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(Pluto goes out. Proserpina takes the fruit in her 
hand and locks at it carelessly.) 

Proserpina—It is a pomegranate. How strange it 
seems! I have eaten nothing for a long, long while, 
yet | am not hungry. 

(She breaks open the fruit and slowly tastes the 
seeds. ) 

Proserpina—Pluto said the fruit would do me good 
and make me strong, but I do not care for it. IT can 
not eat. I wonder where my mother is, and whether 
she still misses me. 

(Pluto, Ceres, and Mercury enter.) 

Ceres—My darling! my darling! Good news, Proser 
pina! Jupiter, the great god, says you may return 
to your earth home. 

Proserpina—Oh, joy! joy! joy! 

Mercury—Jupiter says you may return provided you 
have not eaten any food during your stay in this king 
dom. 

Pluto—She has eaten no food. That I know,-for I 
have coaxed her all in vain. You are free, Proser 
pina. You may leave these gloomy shadows and go 
back to your flowers and sunshine. 

Proserpina—Alas! I cannot go. I have eaten six 
seeds of the promegranate you gave me. Oh, King 
Pluto, do not keep me here! Let Mercury beg Jupiter 
to pardon me. He will listen if you ask it. 

Pluto—Go, Mercury. Tell Jupiter I wish it. I do 
not want to keep Proserpina any longer, for she is too 
unhappy here. Hurry, Mercury! 

PART FOUR 

Mercury—Good news, Proserpina! Jupiter says you 
may return to earth 

Proserpina—Oh, mother, what glad news! I shall 
see the green earth once more! 

Mercury—But wait, Proserpina. The news is not 


all good. Because you ate the six seeds, you must re- 
turn here at the end of six months. For six months 
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shall come. back to you. You may go with Mercury 
to tell Pluto what I have said. 
PART THREE 

(Proserpina sits weeping. Pluto looks at her sadly.) 

Pluto—Do not cry, Proserpina. Here is some fruit. 
Eat it. It will give you strength. You have not 
eaten anything since you came here. 

Proserpina—I do not want to eat. I want to see my 
mother again. Let me go, Pluto. Please let me go 
back to the earth. 

Pluto—I want you here, Proserpina. Stop crying. 
Smile at me. I will give you all the wealth of the 
world. 

Proserpina—I do not. want your wealth. I want my 
mother. I shall die if I do not see the sunny fields 
and the flowers. 

Pluto—No, you cannot go. You will learn to be 
happy here. 


after that you must live here in the darkness and 
gloom. ‘Then you may spend six months again with 
the flowers and sunshine. Thus shall it be year after 
year. 

Pluto—I wish I had never offered you the pomegran- 
ate, Proserpina. . 

Proserpina—Don't feel so sorry, King Pluto. You 
did wrong in taking me from my mother, but you were 
lonely and sad in this gloomy place. 1am glad to go 
back to the sunshine, but I shall not be sorry to re- 
turn each year for six months of rest and planning. 

Pluto—You make me very happy, Proserpina. 

PART FIVE 

Proserpina—Why, mother, how bare and dreary the 
fields look! 

Ceres—Yes, my child. There has been no gladness 
in them since you went away. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form, The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy's Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work. Also the following-Mother Goose patterns : 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, ‘To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Béll, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount.and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50 cents. 














THE CLOWN AND HIS DONKEY 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed cop- 
ies of these outlines may be given to pupils 
to trace, color, cut, and mount. The clown 
wears a suit of white and red. His face is 
marked with red. The barrel has a red band. 
The boy wears a white suit trimmed with 
red. His hair is black. The donkey is 
white. Mount as shown in the small sketch, 
using a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 14% 
by 36 inches. To represent grass, use a strip 
of green paper 5 by 36 inches, with the upper 
edge torn unevenly, over the blue. Outline 
heavily after painting. 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen 
No orders for less than ons 
dotren, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 21, at the 
prices quoted for each. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month 


Tirea idea leacelaad. 
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The Rural Teacher and the School Board 


BY NELLIE D. NEILL, Raral School Specialist, Minnesota 





N cities and large 
towns the teacher 
need give little 
thought to the men 
who sign her con- 
tract. She is di- 
rectly responsible 
only to her super- 
intendent or to her 
principal. But the 
one who elects to 
teach a rural school 
finds that body of 
men (or women) 
forming the school board a most potent factor 
in her success or failure, in both the school- 
room and the community. The young teacher 
will be wise if she considers well the rela- 
tionship between herself and the school board 
before taking up her duties in their district. 

The teacher first enters upon such relation- 
ship when she applies for the school. If at 
all possible, the application should be made 
in person. There are several reasons why a 
personal application is best. Ifa written ap- 
plication is made, even though accompanied 
by a self-addressed, stamped envelope, the 
chances are that weeks may elapse before a 
reply is received. Knowing this, a young 
teacher generally sends out several, or even 
a large number of applications, and thus com- 
plications—unpleasant enough, too—are li- 
able to rise in consequence. A school board 
prefers not to hire a teacher whom they have 
not seen. And no teacher, especially an in- 
experienced one, should want to engage to 
teach a school untii she learns what she has 
to work with, what is required of the teacher 
in that particular school, and whether or not 
she is competent to fill just that position. 

Twenty years ago teachers were so much 
more numerous than positions that an inex- 
perienced teacher was glad to step in any~ 
where, and school boards could be as unrea- 
sonable as they chose, knowing that the sup- 
ply was far inexcess of thedemand. But to- 
day the teacher chooses her school, and more 
often than not, the board must ask the county 
superintendent to aid them even in locating 
a teacher. 

No one can be legally hired to teach a 
public school unless she has a valid certificate. 
With this in hand, and at a meeting called 
for the purpose, the school board and the 
teacher should canvass the situation. pretty 
thoroughly before they decide to become 
parties to a contract, which is legally done 
only when the contract is signed. 

Any wise teacher will insist on a contract. 
There are some school boards who are slow 
or reluctant about a contract. Say good-by to 
them at once. The contract sets forth in 
black and white what is expected of the 
teacher and of the board. It is a safeguard 
to the board as wellas tothe teacher. Death 
or other causes may remove from the board 
one, two, or all the members during the 
school year, but once their names are affixed 
to the contract, their substitute successors 
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are bound to abide by that written agreement. 

The question of salary will come up at 
thistime. Itis well for the teacher to learn 
from her county superintendent what salary 
the last teacher in that school received, 
whether it was a sufficient wage, and exactly 
what he judges the applicant. will be worth 
to the district. School boards respect a 
teacher who knows what she is worth and 
requests that she be paid accordingly a great 
deal more than they do one who underrates 
her value or underbids another applicant. 

Before the teacher signs the contract she 
should study the individuals who comprise 
the board, to recognize their traits. Don’t 
be seared. Don’t be afraid to say that you 
believe you would not care to teach there, 
after all. They are studying you, and you 
would far better conclude to resign before 
you sign the contract than six months later. 
The board may lack business methods; they 
may seem stingy; one of them is pretty cer- 
tain to have a hobby; or it may appear that 
they disagree among themselves. If, after 
mentally estimating them, the teacher feels 
that she is equal to the task, the deal may 
be closed. 

Unless the teacher feels that she has self- 
control, patience, and common sense enough 
to be on very friendly terms with the school 
board, individually and collectively, her work 
will never be a complete success. Other men 
in the district may be more progressive and 
easier to reason with, but the men (or wo- 
men) on the board were elected by the patrons 
to represent them, and it is to these repre- 
sentatives alone that the teacher must look 
for success or failure in her school work. 

These men should be looked upon as her 
advisory board. They know the past his- 
tory of the school. They remember the fail- 
ures of former teachers, and because they 
chose the present teacher, they feel a sense 
of responsibility or accountability to the vot- 
ers, and are eager to have the school a suc- 
cess. They are in a position to give advice 
of great value as to its management. 

At the end of the first: month it is well to 
ask the members of the board if, in their 
opinion, there should be any change in the 
school management or curriculum. No well- 
bred teacher will get angry if criticized at 
this point. It is much less unpleasant to 
receive friendly criticisms and suggested cor- 
rections from the school board than it is for 
the teacher to feel vaguely that there is a 
spirit of dissatisfaction somewhere, yet with 
no definite complaint reaching her ears. 

Whenever anything outside the ordinary 
program is under consideration, the school 
board should be consulted. They will usually 
grant any reasonable request if they are con- 
sulted first, but it does ‘‘rile’’ men when the 
teacher on her own initiative does as she 
pleases without their consent or even their 
knowledge. Men, especially in authority, 
like to be asked for advice, and once having 
given it, they are bound to stand by the 
teacher, no matter what the consequences are. 


She is sure of their help in any emergency. 
The members of the school board may not, or 
do not, always agree, but the wise teacher 
never permits herself to take sides in dis- 
putes, nor to repeat any adverse criticism that 
one makes of another. If one advises con- 
trary to the expressed or implied wishes of 
another, it is best to call for a meeting of all 
three board members, and tactfully lead them 
to a settlement of the question. 

It is a good plan to arrange a meeting 


with the board once in every two or three -: 


months to talk over matters. As they are 
busy farmers, usually, it may be most con- 
venient for them to meet on some rainy day, 
after school. At this meeting individual 
cases that are difficult to adjust may be de- 
cided by their practical, broader wisdom, in 
a way most helpful to the teacher and grat- 
ifying to the board. 

They should be advised of many things, 
not so much for the actual assistance they 
may render as for their own enlightenment. 
Quite frequently a wrong impression of hap- 
penings in school is formed, based on the 
tales told by some injured (?) child. I have 
known of men on the school board (you per- 
haps have heard of them, too) quizzing their 
own children to learn of the weaknesses in 
the teacher’s management. Children thus 
encouraged enlarge insignificant trifles or ac- 
tually tell falsehoods, thus causing no end of 
trouble for the teacher. If an agreement be 
made in the contract that there shall be a 
meeting of board and teacher évery so often 
to talk over school matters, all this will be 
obviated. 

Before school opens in the fall, the teacher 
should inspect the supplies already on hand, 
making a note of new equipment needed, of 
library books to be purchased, textbooks 
that are wanted (if the district furnishes 
them), and the amount of crayon, sweeping 
compound, ete., on hand. She should also 
look to the window shades, wardrobe hooks, 
broom, stove grates, windowpanes, and 
hinges and locks on the doors of the out- 
buildings. All this in order that whatever is 
lacking may be replaced before school opens. 

Then the teacher should find the prices of 
the needed articles, and make out an itemized 
list of all needed supplies, with the prices 
attached. Some rainy morning it will be 
easy to get the members of the board to- 
gether to tell what is needed, and the value 
and importance of each article to the school. 
The board will be gratified to learn of the 
interest the teacher has taken in the school, 
evinced by the list she has prepared, and, so 
far as is at all reasonable, they will readily 
supply the necessary articles. It is a good 
plan to call their attention to the fact that 
no matter how thorough the canvass of sup- 
plies has been made before school opens, 
other supplies are certain to be needed later, 
and oftentimes the progress of the school is 
seriously retarded in waiting for something 
that the busy clerk forgot to order. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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June Primary Hints and Helps 


Within the Fairy Ring 
By Miriam Cocke 
A June Story for Opening Exercises 
ARTHA ANN sat shelling peas on the pleasant 
M porch of the big old-fashioned farmhouse, where 
she lived alone with her Aunt Martha. 

Suddenly she laughed aloud as she opened a shell 
and out popped five peas that rolled down the steps 
and onto the walk. ‘‘Five in one shell, just like the 
story in my fairy tale book,’’ she breathed softly. 
Then, as her pet chicken, Blink, came nearer, she 
warned, ‘‘You mustn’t gobble down a single one of 
those peas, Blink, for they might be fairy peas, too, 
and ready to start on some wonderful journey, just as 
the peas in the story did. 

“‘Sometimes I feel as those little peas must have 
felt all shut up so tight in their pod. I wish that I 
might start on a journey out into the great world to 
see things and find out for myself, as the little peas 
did. My, how exciting it must have been! 

**Oh, [ do want to know so many things! I want to 
know how the little tadpoles in the creek turn into 
frogs, and how the queer-looking cocoons that I find 
in the winter time change into lovely moths and but- 
terflies. (How Aunt Martha does scold me when I 
take them up into my room and keep them so as to 
try and find out!) I want to know why the birds fly 
south every winter, and what makes some trees shed 
their leaves in winter and some stay evergreen, and 
oh, so many, many things! 

**Aunt Martha believes that people should lead use- 
ful lives, and not bother their heads about anything, 
except, maybe, keeping the house all neat and tidy, 
seeing that the butter and milk are sweet and fresh, 
and the bread light and browned to a turn. She says 
my foolish questions almost drive her crazy. 

**So I suppose that if I should choose to be a fairy 
pea, instead of wishing to be one of those that jour- 
neyed out into the world to learn things, I ought to 
wish that I could do like the one that flew up against 
the garret window where a poor little sick girl lived, 
and then fell back into a crack filled with moss and 
soft dirt. By and by this little pea took root and grew 
and grew, and then tried so hard to reach out and 
. climb up that the little girl who lay in her bed, watch- 
ing it, seeing how brave an effort it made, resolved 
to help it grow. And one day, of her own accord, she 
got up out of her bed, went over to the window and 
tacked up a strong string for it to climb on. She 
grew to love the pea and always thought of it asa 
good friend. When at last it blossomed, she clapped 
her hands with delight. Then she made up her mind 
to do as the brave pea did—to try to grow and get 
well and strong. So each day she would get up out 
of her bed and sit in the fresh air and warm sunlight. 
She grew better and better every day, and at last she 
was really strong and well. 

“‘The picture in the’ book of that little sick girl al- 
ways reminds me of Isabel,’’ mused Martha Ann. _Is- 
abel. Maxwell was :a little city girl, who had come-to 
the farmhouse to stay, because the doctor had said 
that she had studied too hard; and that she needed 


fresh air, plenty of wholesome food, fresh, rich milk; 
and to have the right kind of good times that country 
children have. 

So far her ‘‘good times’. had been mainly lying in 
the hammock from morning until night, eating her 
heart out with loneliness and longing for her mother 
and her friends back in the city. 

When Martha Ann heard that Isabel was coming, 
she was just miserable. She thought that the city 
child would not want to associate with her because 
her clothes were fine and costly and Martha Ann’s 
were poor and shabby. 

Even after Isabel came, Martha Ann would go off 
by herself to play, and wouldn’t have a single thing 
to do with her more than she had to. But this after- 
noon, as Martha Ann sat looking at the picture in the 
book, her heart went out to this other little girl who 
looked so thin and pale and weak. At last she laid 
down her book and going out to where Isabel lay in 
the old barrel stave hammock, she peeped cautiously 
at her. 

This is what she saw: two big, round tears welled 
up in Isabel’s blue eyes, rolled out, and slowly trickled 
down the wan cheeks. 

‘*She’s crying!’’ breathed Martha Ann. In a jiffy 
every bit of her envy and anger and resentment went 
out in a wave of warm sympathy to the forlorn little 
thing. ‘‘Maybe she’s lonely (I know how that feels), 
and maybe she misses her mother, as I do mine. And 
maybe she’s not stuck up one bit,’’ added Martha Ann. 

Next moment she stepped up besideher. ‘‘Isabel,’’ 
she said shyly, ‘‘would you like to have me show 
you some things that I’ve found in the woods? Yes- 
terday I saw a little green, top-knotted mother-bird 
go to her nest—-but we won’t touch the eggs, will we? 
Last week I found a wood-mouse’s nest where the 
robins had built last year, in the crotch of a young 
dogwood tree. And I know where there are two baby 
whip-poor-wills, that look like wee frizzly chickens. 
They are sitting on the ground close beside the wagon 
rut where their silly mother laid her eggs. Do you 
think you would like to see these things?’’ she asked 
timidly. 

Pushing back the fair hair from her forehead, Isabel 
jumped from the hammock almost gaily and caught 
Martha Ann by the hand: ‘‘WouldI?”’ she cried, ‘‘I’d 
like it better than anything else in the world. You 
see I’ve read about such things, and now to see them 
—my! Won’t it be splendid!”’ 

Hand in hand, the two little girls entered the woods 
and with Martha Ann as guide, Isabel was soon walk- 
ing through delightful places and seeing many won- 
derful things. 

Finally they paused to examine the trunk of an old 
oak tree, on which fungus plants were growing, tier 
above tier, as if they might be boxes in 4 fairy thea- 
ter. Down at the base of the trunk, the ground was 
carpeted with fairy-like mosses and lichens, soft 
green with bright red cups. Isabel cried excitedly, 
**Oh, just look yonder! There’s a fairy ring, too.’’ 


Martha Ann looked>eagérly, but all she saw was a 
perfectly round ring of grass, greener and higher than 
that which grew about it. 


‘*A fairy ring! Whyjdo you call it that?’’ asked 
Martha Ann. 

**The story books tell about it. The fairies are sup 

posed to dance around it on moonlit nights. 
‘When the dances the fairies are weaving 
Make rings in the grass everywhere; 
’Tis then, when the sunset is fading, 
Of magic and spells all beware!’ 

‘The fairies’ ring is also a wishing ring, and ifa 
mortal stands in one blindfolded so as not to watch the 
Little People, who don’t like to be spied upon, they 
will come up and dance around you, and if you wish 
anything, just say it out loud, and they will make your 
wish come true. Now let’s pretend that I am a fairy 
—one of a troop, say—and that you are standing with- 
in the fairy ring. What would you wish for, Martha 
Ann? What do you want more than anything else?’’ 

‘“*Oh,’’ cried the eager Martha Ann, ‘‘I want books 
to tell me all about the things I see every day—the 
flowers, the birds, and the little wild creatures, and 
then—’’ 

**Go on—’’ urged Isabel, ‘‘what else?’’ 

Looking down sadly, Martha Ann said, ‘‘I’d like a 
white dress and some white shoes and stockings like 
yours, Isabel, ’cause Aunt Martha says she can’t af- 
ford to buy a thing, and I do hate to look shabby.’’ 

**And I’vea whole trunkful that I’ve outgrown, and 
more new ones than | can possibly wear out in a year,’”’ 
Isabel reflected,as into her mind there flashed a plan. 
Could Dr. Strong have but seen her rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes at this moment, he would have de- 
clared that already the country was doing her a great 
deal of good. 

In her room that night Isabel did a vast amount of 
unpacking and repacking, of sorting and selecting. 
Besides this, several letters were written—one to her 
mother and others to several of her best school friends 
telling them of a wonderful plan she had thought of. 
These letters were secretly handed to the postman 
next morning. 

On the twenty-first of June Isabel said to Martha 
Ann that she knew the fairies would be swre to dance 
that night, and that the wishes of mortals were certain 
of fulfillment. So two happy little girls once more 
sought the fairy ring, just as the big yellow moon 
peeped up from behind the near-by hill. 

As soon as Martha Ann was blindfolded, Isabel 
slipped something over her head and made her step 
into something that felt so soft and clinging that she 
wondered what it might be. ‘‘It’s a magic garment 
I want you to put on for the fairy company,’’she whis 
pered. ‘‘You know that— 


” 


‘This is midsummer’s eve, 
When from satiny bower 
Beneath each green leaf, 
Or within each bright flower, 
Creep now the wee people 
With footsteps so light, 
lo join in the darice 
’Neath the fairy moonlight. 
And mortals who stand in 
Their round ring of grass, 
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And state their wish boldly, 
"Iwill surely come to pass. 

Isubel then Jed Martha Ann inside the fairy ring, 
where she bade her stand quite still for a few mo- 
ments and listen to try to catch the first strains of 
elfin music that heralded the approach of the dancers. 

Martha Ann just couldn’t help laughing a bit at this, 
for strive as she might, all she could hear was the 
‘‘honk! honk!’’ of an automobile. 

At this sound, Isabel hastened as she 
her own costume. ‘‘Now make your 
Joud,’’ she urged. 

Searcely had Martha Ann spoken the last word of 
her wish when lo! from out the dark shelter of the 
wood there danced four fairy-like figures. Around the 
outside of the fairy ring they glided. Then inside 
the ring each deposited a gift. With asuppressed rip- 
ple of merriment they danced around the ring again, 
then away they went into the shadowy wood, just as 
Isabel removed the bandage from Martha Ann’s eyes. 

**Oh! oh!’’ cried the delighted child, for there within 
the magic circle lay every thing she had wished for! 

At first Martha Ann was bewildered, ‘* You did it! 
You are the good fairy—you, yourself!’’ she cried. 
‘You have given me so much—everything that 1 
wished for. And I—what have I given you?’’ 

‘*My health,’’ said Isabel simply. ‘‘ Now look into 
this magic mirror and tell me who you are.’”’ 

On one side of the old oak tree a mirror had been 
hung. As she peeped into it, Martha Ann hardly knew 
herself in her costume of pink and white. 

**Don’t you know who you are?’’ Isabel whispered. 
**You are the fairy pea in the story that you told me 
about one day, the one that gave health to the pale- 
faced little girl who had been sick so long. As we of 
the city give you the gift of knowledge, your gift to 
us is health. And now let us hurry back to the house 
where mother and those other fairies will be waiting.’’ 


The $5000 Prize Code of Morals for Children 
Oo: page 23 of this issue will be found a Window 


yo? 


transformed 
wishes—out 


Transparency bearing a patriotic motto taken 

from the $5000 Code of Morals for Children writ- 
ten for the National Institution for Moral Instruc- 
tion by William J. Hutchins. 

In connection with this timely handwork, it will be 
well worth while for teachers to write on the black- 
board the section of the Code from which the motto 
was taken, for children te copy in booklets. 

The tenth law is 

THE LAW OF LOYALTY 


The Good American Is Loyal. 

If our America is to become ever greater and better 
her citizens must be loyal, devotedly faithful, in ev- 
ery relation of life. 

1. I will be loyal to my family. In loyalty I will 
gladly obey my parents or those who are in their 
place. I will do my best to help each member of my 
family to strength and usefulness. 

2. | will be loyal to my school. In loyalty I will 
obey and help other pupils to obey those rules which 
further the good of all. 

%. 1 will be loyal to my town, my state, my coun 
try. In loyalty I will respect and help others to re- 
spect their laws and their courts of Justice. 

4. I will be loyal to humanity. In loyalty I will do 
my best to help the friendly relations of our country 
with every other country, and to give everyone in ev- 
ery land the best possible chance. 


lf I try simply to be loyal to my family, I may be 
disloyal to my school. If | try simply to be loyal to 
my school, I may be disloyal to my town, my state, 
and my country. If | try simply to be loyal to my 
town, state, and country, | may be disloyal to human- 
ity. Iwill try above all things else to be loyal to 
humanity; then I shall surely be loyal to my country, 
iny state, and my town, to my school, and to my 
family. 

And he who obeys the law of loyalty obeys all the 
other nine laws of the Good American. 


Character Training 
By Amy Kahn 
ELOW is given in miniature a facsimile of a cir- 
cular used in a New York City school, which is 
well worth being copied by schools everywhere. 
A copy of this circular is given to each child with the 
recommendation that it be posted in a conspicuous 
place in his bedroom and read every night and morning. 





HABIT FORMATION 


HOME DUTIES 
RETIRE WITHOUT BEING TOLD 


Retire with regularity. 


AT HOME 


Be Courteous. 

Be Obedient 

Prepare your ‘essons. 
Speak Correctly 


Undress rapidly. 
Arrange clothing neatly. 
Clean teeth and nails. 


RISE WITHOUT BEING CALLED 


Rise with regularity. 
Bathe thoroughly. 
Dress rapidly 


HOME EMPLOYMENTS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Air Rooms. 

Make Beds. 

Brush Floor. 

Dust Rooms. 

Wash dishes. 

Wipe Dishes. 

Heip with younger children, 
Run errands. 


Dress neatly 


REGULARITY OF MEALS 


Eat proper food. 

Eat slowly. 

Use knife and fork properly 
Be tidy at tabie 


SCHOOL DUTIES 
Be Industrious 
Be Trustworthy. 
Speck Correctly. 


Be Courteous 
Be Attentive. 


CIVIC DUTIES 


Be Courteous on the Street. Observe Safety Laws 
Heip to keep the street tidy Respect Public Buildings. 
Speak gently and correctly. 


KATHERINE D. BLAKE, 
Principal, PS. No. 6, Manhattan 











Little Civics for Little Citizens 
By Barbara Reid 
What Uncle Sam Gives Us 

Our country is our mother-country. 

Our country is like a father, too. 

Often our country is called Uncle Sam. 

Uncle Sam is like the best kind of a father to us all. 

Uncle Sam protects us in our homes. 

In old times people were always afraid of enemies 
who might come at any time and burn their houses 
and carry off all they had. 

We are never afraid of that now. Uncle Sam would 
call out an army of soldiers to protect us if an enemy 
came within miles of us. 

Uncle Sam protects us against evil-doers. He 
makes laws to punish those who would hurt or rob us. 

Uncle Sam provides schools, so that all the children 
in the land may receive an education. 

Schools cost a great deal of money, but we do not 
have to pay for them. Uncle Sam gives them to us, 
free. t 

Uncle Sam gives us the post office where we can 
yet our letters, and postal routes that bring our mail 
right to our doors. 

Uncle Sam carries the letters that we write thou- 
sands of miles. 
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. in busy work periods. 


It would cost us hundreds of dollars to send those 
letters ourselves. Uncle Sam carries each for only 
three cents. On July 1, 1919, the cost will be only 
two cents. 

Uncle Sam is always ready to help us. 

He has established bureaus at Washington where 
they print hundreds of leaflets telling the latest ways 
to do everything useful. : 

If we want to know anything about planting our 
gardens or raising any kind of crops, we can write to 
the Bureau of Agriculture and they will send us leaf- 
lets telling all about it. 

If a farmer wants to know anything about farming, 
or if @ Woman wants to know anything about keeping 
her house, bringing up children, or caring for the 
sick, she can write to Washington and get the latest 
knowledge free. 

Uncle Sam looks out for us in all kinds of ways. 


I am proud to obey his laws, for they are all made. -- 


to protect and help us. 
I shall be proud to pay taxes when I am grown, and 
to do everything I can to support our government. 
Hurrah for Uncle Sam ! 


Memory Devices 
By Amy Kahn 


N the schools of Manhattan it has been found wise 
] not to restrict the children in their memory work 
to the memorizing of poetry only. Prose lines also 
are taught, such as: 

Let us be happy in work and in play. 

For so many things I am thankful. 

Think before you speak. 

Do good; then do it again. 

Hurrah for the soldiers! 

We love the flag. 

Hurrah for the sailors! 

Three cheers for the army! 

Three cheers for the navy! 

Three cheers for the Red, White, and Blue! 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

These prose lines were taught as opportunities pre- 
sented themselves. For instance, after a short talk 
on current events the following lines were given for 
memory work: 

Hurrah for the soldiers! 

Hurrah for the sailors! 

Three cheers for the Red, White and Blue! 

The quotation, ‘‘Tall oaks from little acorns grow, ’’ 
was brought in with a talk on the forming of good 
habits. 


Big and Bright 
By Jean Halifax 


twenty inches rested on the ledge of the black- 
board which ran along the front of the room, 
and thus were before the eyes of every child, even of 


Ojtwenty i of gray cardboard about fourteen by 


those in the last row. Dominoes are found in many 
rooms, but the special feature in regard to these was 
that they were big and always in sight, and therefore 
firmly fixed in the memory of each little child; that 
the spots were in the bright primary colors dear 
to young eyes; and that even the shyest child had 
enough time to learn some combinations by himself 
f A wee pupil would choose a 
favorite color and learn that domino by heart to ‘‘tell 
Teacher’’ at the next lesson that “‘four and two 
yellow spots make six yellow spots.’’ The teacher 
said that the children learned the combinations much 
more quickly with big bright dominoes on the board 
than from small black and white ecards on the desk. 
‘**Big and Bright’ is the motto for primary work,’”’ 
she declared. 
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A June Bird Calendar 


HE following verse may be used with the design 
of the meadow larks, given on page 51 of this 
issue, in making a June blackboard calendar: 


THE MEADOW LARK 
From the first bare clod in the raw, cold spring, 
To the last bare clod, when fall winds sting, 
The farm-boy hears his brave song ring, 
And work for a time is a pleasant thing. 
—Hamlin Garland. 


Little Patriots 
By Nell R. Farmer 


N original method of self government is carried 
A out by a primary teacher in a Chicago suburb. 
The room is called Camp Grant. A picture of a 
guardhouse is drawn on the board to enclose the 
names of the little soldiers who do not obey the rules 
of the camp. 
A general, several captains, a Red Cross nurse, and 
a bugler, selected by the teacher, have charge of the 
soldiers. They are designated by badges, and their 
names are written on the blackboard in a conspicuous 
place. The general and his captains, one in each row, 
have charge of all the drills and marches and also 
supervise the general conduct of their men. The Red 
Cross nurse looks after the physical condition of the 
soldiers to make sure that they have clean hands and 
faces, that they assume the correct posture, and that 
they keep their ‘‘tents’’ neat. ‘he bugler, with the 
make-believe bugle, sends the weary soldiers to sleep 
with ‘‘taps:’’ 
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and wakes them with the cheerful ‘‘reveille’’: 
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Mock “Movies” 
By Mary Eliott 


FAVORITE. way of passing the: last hour of 

Friday afternoon in one'school is a form of 

entertainment that the pupils call ‘‘the movies.’’ 
It is really silent dramatization of story books that 
the children have read. 

Any child may act a story that helikes. If he needs 
helpers, he chooses them.and tells what to do. After 
they have :acted their parts, any child from those 
watching who can guess what the actors are playing 
scores apoint. If no one can guess, each actor scores 
a point. All the planning is done by the children. 
The dramatization is based upon stories or incidents 
from books in the school library. The children derive 
much pleasure from the game, and the teacher re- 
gards it as valuable training. 


Schoolroom Snap Shots 
A JUNE LESSON 


6c HAT can be so interesting to these little 

W children?’’ wondered the Friendly Observer, 

as she looked into the eager little faces that 

greeted her as she entered Miss O’s room. The little 
ones were repeating the lines: 


**T’m a dainty little thing 

Always coming in the spring; 

In the grasses green I’m found, 

If you’ll only look around; 

And my stalk is covered flat 

With a white and yellow hat. 

My stalk is green and very tall, 

At night I am a yellow ball; 

In the morning when I wake 

A lovely little cup I make. 
Who am I? 

When they had finished they were asked to find the 
selection in their readers. ‘‘Let us see if we can 
make a picture in our minds. Let us say the two 
lines at the beginning.’’ 

With the class Miss O. repeated the lines: 

‘I’m a dainty little thing 
Always coming in the spring.”’ 

‘‘Do these lines give us any hint of what we may 
expect?’’ 

**I do not think so, Miss O., 
it’s a flower,’’ ventured Jean. 

‘*Let us read the next two lines and see if they will 
help us,’’ said Miss O. Silently the class read: 


‘‘In the grasses green I’m found, 
If you’ll only look around.’’ 

**T think it 7s a flower, Miss O.,’’ said Jean. ‘‘J 
think it is, too,’’ said another little girl. ‘‘So doI; 
So do I; So do I,’’ a number of other children said. 
ona said Miss O., ‘‘suppose we read the next two 
ines:’’ 


” said Tom. ‘‘Maybe 


‘*And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat.’’ 

‘‘T think I know now,’’ said Jean. ‘‘I have an idea 
too,’’ said John. ‘‘May I tell?’’ asked Richard. 

Miss O. smiled at the eager little folk and said, 
**Don’t you think it would be more fun if the children 
who think they know the answer write on paper. what 
they: think it is, fold the paper, and put it away and 
later on we see how many are right?’’ 

The children were pleased to act on this suggestion. 
They took pencils and papers and wrote answers to 
the ‘‘riddle’’ as they termed it, then put away the 
papers and turned their attention again to the poem: 


‘*My stalk is green and very tall, 
At night I am a yellow ball; 
In the morning when I wake 
A lovely little cup 1 make. 
Who ain I? 


‘Miss O., I think my answer.is right,’’ said Dick. 
‘*I know mine is,’’ eagerly cried Jean. ‘‘I think I 
know;’’ ‘‘I wonder if mine is right;’’ ‘‘Oh, I’m 
wrong;’’:‘‘I’m:not;’”.**I am.”’ 


There-was no lack of discipline in the room, but the 
children were allowed to give. free vent: to their 
thoughts and feelings. The Friendly Observer re- 
joiced to: see the thorough understanding between 
teacher and pupils. She.saw that the keynote of suc- 
cess:here was a sympathetic understanding: of child 
life, child: activities, and a mother’s love for children. 

Miss O. requested John to write his answer on the 
board. John came forward and wrote ‘‘ Daisy.”’ . The 
children were then asked to take their papers, and 
every child who had the right answer was allowed to 
come to the front of the room. 

When the successful children had taken their places 
in front, Miss O. said, ‘‘Let me see; there are forty 
children here to-day; thirty are at the front of the 
room; how many are wrong? 

‘‘What was your answer, Ned? Did you say dande- 
lion?’ Look at the poem again and read the lines that 
tell you that you were wrong.’”’ 








**And my stalk is covered flat 
With a white and yellow hat.’’ 


*‘What is the color of a dandelion’s hat, Ned?’’ 
**Yellow,’’ replied Ned, abashed. 
A drawing lesson on the daisy was given later in 


the day. 
THE CLEAN CLUB CIRCLE 


Almost every nationality was represented in that 
Fresh Air Room—Armenian, Chinese, Syrian, Italian, 
Greek, Russian; there was evidently a small, live 
sample from every land. This was a school in the 
poorest section of the big city and the ‘‘gospel of 
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cleanliness’’ had to be preached daily. The ‘‘Clean 
Club Circle’’ proved to be just the thing! Every 
morning and afternoon as the children marched in, the 
little hands were held out for inspection, and the 
teacher praised the owner of the clean hands, clean 
teeth, and properly combed hair. (You couldn’t say 
smoothly combed, with the kinky little African or 
tightly-curled flaxen hair of a little blonde Swede be- 
fore you, for you can’t ask for the impossible!) And 
she also put astar on hislineinthecircle. Ononeside 
of the room there was a big circle on the board, and 
in it a line for each child, with his initials at the end. 
When a line was full of stars the teacher- gave the 
owner some little reward; a bar of sweet chocolate 
or a stick of bright crayon were favorites, she said. 
Most of the mothers of these children worked out by 
the day, and the effort of the children to keep them- 
selves and younger brothers und sisters clean was es- 
pecially praiseworthy. 


IMAGING NUMBERS 


The object of the number work of the first and sec- 
ond grades is to lead children to image clearly objects 
and groups of objects. The lessons may be introduced 
through their own experiences. Let them tell how 
many dolls they have, how many marbles, how many 
members in their families, how many years old they 
are, etc. Finger plays are also useful. Then there is 
the good old game of Hide and Seek in which counting 
plays such an important part. Let the seeker count 
by: ones to 20; by. twos to 20 or 30,.by fives to 50, or 
by tens to 100, while the hiding is done. 

With paper folding count the rows of squares, the 
number of squares in a row and the whole number of 
squares. Cut the squares apart and arrange in groups 
of twos, threes, fours, etc. Fold squares into. tri- 
angles, cut, and arrange. In marching, the children 
may form in.ranks of twos, fours, or more. With 
pictures tell how many objects can be seen. 

Make a set of perception cards by pasting colored 
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Use thesein many ways. Let the 


circles in groups. 
children illustrate the number of circles seen by ac- 
tions—jumping, hopping, etc. 

Put a clock face of numbers on the blackboard with 


a digit in the center to be added, 
multiplied. 

Among the more advanced games of the score-keep- 
ing type are Dominoes, Ring Toss, Bean Bag, Climb 
the Ladder, and Around the Circle. 


PRACTICAL ORIGINAL PROBLEMS 

A second grade was told to look through back num- 
bers of magazines and catalogues and bring in pic- 
tures of things they would like to buy or sell, together 
with the prices. With these they made original num 
ber stories. ‘Townsend chose automobiles. His illus- 
trated story ran as follows: 

‘*T sold four automobiles: a Pierce Arrow for $5500, 
a Packard for $4000, a Stearns for $4850, and a Cadillac 
for $3500. What did I get for my cars?”’ 

Lurs selected the Cream of Wheat chef and pictures 
of bread, pies, and cakes. He used these to illustrate 
a story of buying supplies at a bakery. 

Another sold green ygoods—potatoes, peas, beets, 
radishes, and celery. Under each was marked the 
price per quart, peck, or bunch. Others chose dolls, 
toys, flowers, toilet articles, jewelry, shoes, rugs, 
typewriters, furniture, pianos, and farm machinery. 
Kach child made a booklet of original problems which 
he was very proud to take home. 


TETHERING BLACKBOARD ERASERS 

In one schooi the blackboard erasers do not contin 
ually drop off from the narrow ledyves with an aggra 
vating noise while the pupils are at work. A stout 
string about four feet long is fastened to each eraser, 
and the other end of the string attached to a nail in 
the center of the woodwork at the top of the board. 
This tethering allows the use of the eraser over a 
good-sized area of the board, but prevents it from 
falling to the floor when handled carelessly. It also 
insures an eraser in the place when needed. 


subtracted, or 


ESTABLISHING CLEANLINESS 

A certain class in a foreign district now bears the 
proud distinction of being the cleanest class in the 
city, although hitherto one of the greatest problems 
of the teacher has been to instil the principles of 
cleanliness. How has the transformation been ac- 
complished? The teacher says that it is simply be- 
cause she has showed the children how to wash, clean 
their nails, and comb their hair. But she chose a 
clever method to accomplish the feat. At any mo- 
ment—and the unexpectedness was the greatest pro- 
moter of the effectiveness—the schoolroom was trans- 
formed into a hospital! 

A basin of warm water, soap, wash-cloth, towel, 
and comb appeared, and the cleanest child in the 


schoolroom had the honor of being nurse. The dirt- 
iest child became the patient, and much ashamed he 
was of the disgrace. The nurse took him to the front 
and washed and combed him with unction, face, neck, 
ears, and hair all receiving attention, while the rest 
of the school, looking on as doctors, carefully super- 
vised the nurse’s work. 

No child wants to be patient more than once, but 
the position of nurse is greatly coveted. The desire 
to gain the position of the one and avoid the other, 
coupled with the fact that the school never knows 
when a hospital period is coming, keeps the pupils at 
the near-perfection point. 


MAKE I'T BIG 
In this room, also, was a set of large gray card- 
board squares. On the upper half of each board was 
pasted a square of paper colored by crayon with one 
of the primary colors. The name of the color was 








RED 


printed beneath. The visitor noticed that the set 
stood on the lower half of the bookcase, in sight of 
every child all day; that the name as well as the color 
was given; and that the cards were half the size of 
the children themselves. 


THE TREASURE CABINET 


A set of shelves not in use filled one corner of the 
room. The teacher allowed each child to bring some 
treasure—a gray flannel rabbit, a doll, a jumping- 
jack, a candy peach, pictures, valentines, nails, ap- 
ples, or baskets. The language lessons were built on 
these. As many of the children came from the Orient, 
there was an interesting collection of images, charms, 
ete. Each nationality gained bits of knowledge of 
other peoples. The treasures were chosen according 
to the deportment of their owners. If Joseph was 
the best behaved pupil, his apple was the object used. 





























- Thrift Sewing Card 
Transfer this design upon cards by means of carbon paper or hectograph, and let children sew the motto with 


gay colored worsteds or silks. 


When transferring the design on the cards, dots instead of the small circles 
may be made to mark the places where the needle is to go through. 





A USEFUL CURTAIN 


In one room was a bookcase with glass doors. The 
old reading books and other discarded books were 
kept here, but they were no means sightly. So the 
teacher had fastened gay colored pictures on the in- 
side of each pane of glass. ‘lhis kept the pictures 
free from dust but in plain sight, so that they could 
be used in language or busy work. 


HELPFUL LANGUAGE GAME 


The following game has proved very effective in 
giving the children the mastery over these bugbears, 
“‘It is me,’’ ‘‘It is him,’’ ete. 

The pupils form a circle. One pupil is blindfolded 
and placed in the center. The circle marches around him 
until he points his wand at someone who catches it. 

“*Who is this?’’ asks the one in the center, and all 
except the one who holds the pointer say in chorus, 
“‘It is he’’ (or ‘‘she,’’ as the case may be). The one 
who holds the pointer says, ‘‘It is 1.’’ Then the one 
in the center makes a guess as to who it is, and the 
others say in chorus, ‘‘It is he,’’ or, ‘‘I1t is not he.’’ 


THRIFT JINGLES 
The following verses have helped one teacher in im- 
pressing thrift lessons on her small pupils. She put 
the rhymes on the blackboard and the pupils copied 
them into booklets, a jingle ona page, witha freehand 
illustration on the opposite page. Often the children 
ask to recite the rhymes in concert, or individually. 


A is for Aim which each child should have 
Yo learn to be thrifty, his money to save. 


B is for Bank where the pennies should go 
‘lo save up to buy all the Thrift Stamps, you know. 


C is for Chores which the children can do 
To help earn the pennies, and Chores are not few. 


D is for Day-book in which children write 
An account of the money they’ve saved every night. 


E is for Exercise without which we never 
Can hope to become healthy citizens ever. 


F is for Fact which well should be learned, 
That ‘‘A penny saved is a penny earned.’’ 


G is for Gold and Generous Giving 
Without which our lives would be scarcely worth living. 


H is for Health, richest blessing to man, 
We should always guard Health just as much as we can. 


I is for Industry with which we work, 
A good Thrift Stamp earner is never a shirk. 


J is for Joy when we fill our Thrift Card, 
And really the saving was never quite hard. 


K is for Kindness which every child should 
Show to all others, if he would be good. 


L is for Loyalty, hearts beating high 
With love of our country when Thrift Stamps we buy. 


M is the Money for Thrift Stamps we pay— 
The Thrift Stamps we’ll change for War Savings 
some day. 


N is for Nickel—it takes five, you know, 
To buy a Thrift Stamp—thus your savings will grow. 


O is for Offering, whatever it be, 
Yourself or your money, to help out, you see. 


P is for Pay that you get when you tend 
The government money, my wise little friend. 


Q is for Questions we ask to find out 
What all the Loan and Thrift ‘‘drives’’ are about. 


R is for Reading by which we can learn 
What best to do with the money we earn. 


S is for Sacrifice which we all must make 
If we wish in the world’s work our places to take. 


T is for Teacher who works and who tries 
To make all the children grow healthy and wise. 


U is for Useful which each child should be, 
A help to his school and his family. 


V is the Vault where the money is stored 
Safe from all‘robbers, a fine goodly hoard. 


W is the Warden, guardian of Wealth, 
Whether of coin or of the nation’s good health. 


X is the sign on a ten-dollar bill— 
Save all your pennies, you’ll have one, you will! 


Y is for You who should join the Thrift band, 
Then in the good work you can oft lend a hand. 


Z is for Zeal, which all children should show 
In making their Thrift Stamps and War Savings grow. 
—Maude M. Grant. 
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How Do the Children Feel? 


BY HENRY C. KREBS, Superintendent of Schools, Somerset County, New Jersey; Author of ‘‘Reaching the Children’’ 


9HETHER an act of the parent 
“4 or the teacher shall have a 
good or a bad effect on the 
child depends very largely, 
1 perhaps altogether, on the re- 
action of the child—in other 
words, on how the child feels about it and 
responds to it. It is not a question of how 
the child ought to feel, but how he really 
does feel. His feeling, whether right or 
wrong, is a fact to be reckoned with. 

In the first place, when it is necessary for 
parents or teachers to punish a child, they 
usually consider what form of punishment 
will prevent a repetition of the offense, what 
punishment is naturally suited to the offense, 
and the severity of the punishment. These 
are all very important considerations. But 
whether the punishment will reform the child 
depends on the child. He must reform him- 
self, it can not be done by external treatment. 





Many parents have been heard to say, 


after long experience, ‘‘Whipping does no 
good.’’ Why not? Surely it punishes, and 
oftentimes very severely. Surely it arouses 
a sense of fear for the time being. But in 
nearly all cases there is a feeling on the part 
of the child similar to that expressed when a 
father was once about to punish his son. 
‘John, do you know why I am whipping 
you?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied John, ‘‘because you 
are stronger than [ am!’’ 

In order that the child may respond prop- 
erly to a punishment, he must feel that the 
punishment is just, and must resolve to avoid 
the offense in the future. If he feels his 
punishment to be unjust, it will arouse within 
him a feeling of revenge which will stifle 
any latent purpose of amendment. Such pun- 
ishment does much harm and no good. The 
child may not again commit the particular 
offense for which he was punished, but he is 
apt to do something worse in another di- 
rection, ‘‘just to get square.’’ Or it may re- 
sult in a hardening of his character that may 
dwarf his moral development for all time. 

A boy of twelve was one day sent by his 
teacher to the principal with a note saying 
that he could not re-enter her room without 
a public apology for a certain improper re- 
mark he had made to her. The boy claimed 
that the teacher had misunderstood him and 
misinterpreted what he said, and that for 
whut he really did say no apology was neces- 
sary. On further inquiry the teacher and 
the pupil both stoutly maintained the correct- 
ness of their positions. For several days the 
principal labored with the boy to lead him to 
see why he ought to apologize, but in vain. 
The boy was several times in tears, but in- 
sisted that he could not feel justified in apoi- 
ogizing for what he had not said. At last 
the principal, feeling the teacher must be 
sustained, required the boy to apologize no 


matter how he felt about the matter. This 
was done, and the affair was adjusted. 
But was any good accomplished? The 


teacher and the principal gained the point 
for the time being; but it is evident to any 


thinking person that the boy was not made 
better by his defeat. 

The fault in this case must be laid at the 
door of the teacher, because she issued her 
ultimatum without adequate investigation. 
If she had simply excluded the boy from the 
room, and had afterwards discussed the mat- 
ter with him and listened to his explanation, 
she would have been in a position to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, and thus im- 
press him with her sense of fairness and her 
confidence in his integrity and manliness. 








Children and Trees 
By R. J. Gale 


From out my classroom window 
I gaze on stately trees, 
Whose delicate leaves are rustling 
In the fragrant springtime breeze. 
And I pause sometimes for a moment, 
And let my fancy go 
Back to the time when these tall, straight trees 
Were planted, long ago. 


First, the seed in the dark, cold earth, 
Reaching to sunshine bright, 

Then the sapling, tiny and weak, 
Spreading its leaves to the light ; 

And Nature watching over, 
Giving of rain and sun 

Till the tree grows sturdy and straight and tall, 
And Nature’s task is done. 


And I think, ‘‘These children before me 
Are growing like the tree, 
And whether they grow to be sturdy and strong 
Greatly depends on me. 
For as Nature teaches the sapling 
To grow to the tall, straight tree, 
So must I teach these children 
To be sturdy and strong and free. 


‘* Their lessons are like the rain time, 
Their playtime like the sun, 

They’ll need of each good portion 
Before their life is done ; 

And I must patiently tend them 
As Nature tends the tree, 

Till they grow to be self-reliant 
And need no more of me.’’ 














This course would certainly have done the 
boy good. Buta perfunctory apology is a 
mere matter of form. The pupil says what 
he does not mean. He is compelled to play 
the hypocrite. This is bound to have an un- 
fortunate effect on his disposition. 

There are, doubtless, cases in which it is 
necessary to take strong measures and force 
a pupil to make due amends for an offense, 
for the sake of compelling a respect for au- 
thority. In civil life this is part of the work 
of the criminal courts. But just as such 
measures are unnecessary except in the case 
of criminals, so in school it is exceptional to 
find a pupil so lost to a sense of the fitness 
of things that the case demands drastic action 
regardless of other considerations. 

The best course to pursue regarding school 
offenses is to avoid punishment whenever 
possible. Difficulties can often be adjusted 
by a look, a word, or a private talk. When, 
however, punishment is necessary, the child 
should be consulted about its nature and ex- 
tent. ‘‘What do you think you should do in 
order to make this thing right? Do you think 
it would be fair to give you a back seat for a 
week? To detain you from the playground 
fora week? Todetain you after school each 
night for ten minutes? Or can I trust you 
not to commit this act again, now that you 
realize your wrong-doing ?’’ These and other 
similar questions tend to give the boy a con- 
sideration of moral points of view, which 
forms a valuable part of moral training. 
Such examination on the part of teacher and 
pupil may lead later to self-examination on 
the part of the pupil. 

It is not maintained that the pupil should 
prescribe his punishment. He should be given 
a chance to express an opinion on it, and if 
possible the teacher should select a punish- 
ment approved by the pupil as being just 
under the circumstances. The teacher knows 
better than the pupil what punishment the 
case requires; but of two or more appropriate 
punishments, that which the reason of the 
child approves as right will be the most ef- 
fective in the moral development of the child. 

In the case of young children, incapable 
through lack of experience to pass a proper 
judgment on questions of punishment, the 
value of such consultation is of less import 
than in the case of older children. 

Another matter in which the feelings of 
the child are of vital importance is that of 
promotion or non-promotion at school. The 
questions that decide promotions are usually 
some or all of these: ‘‘Has the pupil passed 
all his examinations? Has he maintained a 
satisfactory class standing? Has he properly 
completed the course of study prescribed for 
his grade? Is he ready to pursue success- 
fully the work of a higher grade?’’ 

But the effect of promotion or non-promo- 
tion on the feelings of the child are just as 
important as any of the criteria just men- 
tioned. Let us look for a moment at the psy- 
chological elements involved: 

‘‘Nothing great was ever accomplished 
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without enthusiasm,’’ says Emerson. No 
one ever succeeded in a great undertaking 
unless his heart was in it. The value of an 
army depends on its morale more than on its 
physical strength or equipment. 

Take away a man’s enthusiasm and his 
work loses its quality. Take the heart out of 
aman and he is sure to fail in his task. 
Take away the morale from an army and it 
is beaten before the battle begins. 

When, therefore, the matter of a child’s 
promotion is being considered, questions of 
great importance are: ‘‘Will his non-pro- 
motion discourage him? Will he cease try- 
ing? Or will his promotion, even though he 
is unprepared, tend to arouse an enthusiasm 
that he has never yet shown? Will he put 
forth more effort if promoted than if kept 
back ?’’ 

An extended observation of promotions and 
non-promotions Jeads to the conclusion that 
non-promotion does take the heart out of the 
child. Noone has ever heard of a child’s be- 
ing enthusiastic over his failure. Have pupils 
ever been known to run home at the close of 
the term, waving their report card over their 
heads and shouting with joy, ‘‘Hurrah, 
mother! I have not been promoted’’? 

The non-promoted pupil feels humiliated. 
He has failed in that in which his classmates 
have succeeded. He must sit back and see 
them move on. He must the next term be 
in the same room, and go over the same work 
as before. Moreover, he must do this in the 
company of younger pupils whom the year 
before he had regarded as ‘‘kids.’’ And 
these ‘‘kids’’ will not fail in various ways 
to let him feel that he is a ‘‘left-over,’’ a 
laggard, who has been defeated in the race. 

Furthermore, has anything happened at 
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home to take the heart out of the boy? Most 
likely his parents have been grievously dis- 
appointed at his non-promotion. They may 
have scolded him, or simply expressed their 
feelings in the way of sorrow. Probably all 
his brothers and sisters have been promoted. 
His failure becomes known to his friends and 
relatives. To a greater or less degree he is 
disgraced in the eyes of others, and in any 
event he feels disgraced. In this depressing 
situation the boy sometimes resolves that 
never again will he go through such an hu- 
miliation; and the next term he works with 
desperate energy and makes much progress. 
But this is a rare occurrence. More likely 
he will feel a hatred toward school and will 
take the first opportunity to drop out. Orhe 
will say, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ and become 
callous to appeals and indifferent to his prog- 
ress. This last state is the worst of all, for 
it may lead to his becoming indifferent to all 
work. He may establish the habit of indif- 
ference, and thus make his life a drudgery, 
or worse. 

That these results are not imaginary any 
one of experience will testify. Studies have 
been made in non-promotion, based on the 
records of many pupils throughout the coun- 
try, and the general rule is found to be that 
a pupil who once fails of promotion will in 
three years fail again. 

There are cases of boys who have failed of 
promotion one or more times suddenly wak- 
ing up and surprising everybody by the ex- 
hibition of powers they had never before dis- 
closed. The explanation for this phenomenon 
is that something has come into their life to 
arouse a feeling of enthusiasm—to put heart 
into them. 

A young man in a certain school had been 
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going on in his course in so careless a man- 
ner that at the end of three years he had ob- 
tained credits for only two years of work. 
His conduct, too, was the despair of his. 
teachers. The principal, who associated with 
the pupils on the playground, in organizing 
a baseball team, selected this young man as 
one of the players, and taught him how to 
pitch. In this way they became quite 
friendly. . 

One day, near the close of the second year 
of his course, but his third year at school, 
the principal said to the boy, ‘‘Do you know 
that if things were just as they ought to be, 
I believe I could show you the way through 
college? I am aware that you area boy with 
no means; but you are acquainted with one | 
of our good citizens, who sings in the choir 
with you. He not only isa man of means, 
but is well-disposed. If I could go to’ him 
and .say, ‘You are acquainted with Arthur 
Blank. He is a boy who has a good record 
at school, both as regards behavior and his 
studies. He has talent and energy. Asyou 
know, his family is poor. It would be a 
great thing if this boy could have a college 
education; perhaps you would be willing to 
see him through.’ The only trouble is that 
I cannot say that just now.’’ 

‘‘T know you can’t,’’ replied the boy. 

‘‘But I should certainly like to be able to 
say that,’’ said the principal. 

At the opening of the next term a teacher 
in the high school came to the principal ina 
state of amusement, saying, ‘‘What do you 
think? Arthur says he is going to graduate 
this year! This is a ridiculous attempt. He 
is now a year behind his class, and has never 
shown any proper spirit in work or behavior.’’ 


(Continued on page 69) 


Games and Folk Dances for the Summer Days 


BY ANNA STEWART FOX, Director of Physical Education, State Normal Training School, Danbury, Conn. 
THE LAST OF A SERIES OF PLAYS, GAMES, DANCES, AND FESTIVALS ® 


SHE program for the playtime 

during the day should be a 

varied one. Itis well to have 

asinging game, a game of 

skill, andafolk dance. While 

' it is far better thoroughly to 

learn and enjoy a few games and dances than 
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Pinch-O 


Children passing the ‘‘pinch,’’ while the one who is ‘‘it’’ stands ready to 


chase. 
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to become merely acquainted with many 
forms of play, too frequent repetition of a 
game should be avoided. Singing should not 
occupy more than one-half of the playtime. 
Also, if the number of children demand sev- 
eral circles only one singing game should be 


in progress at a time. The success of a sing-. 


ing game depends largely up- 
on the singing. It should be 
quick and spontaneous, and 
at the same time soft and 
sweet and pitched rather high 
for little children. 

Interesting programs for 
all grades may be made from 
the games and dances which 
have been given in this series 
of articles. Following are 
four typical programs for a 
play period. The issue of 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans in which the game or 
dance was published is des- 
ignated. Provision is made 
for singing games in the 
upper grades. A few may 
be used with success. Those 


which are given in these programs are among 
the best because they contain an element of 
skill. Singing games are essentially dramatic 
in type. The dramatic instinct in children 
begins to disappear in the second grade and 
is almost entirely absent in the third year, 
so that singing games which are surely dra- 
matic in type are not enjoyed above the pri- 
mary grades until the high school age, when 
the dramatic instinct reappears. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Games of Skill Singing Games Folk Games 


I’ve Lost My Squirrel Looby Loo Kinderpolka 
(Sept., 1918) (Nov., 1918) (Nov., 1918) 


Gardener and Scamp Roundand Round Hopp, Mor 
(March, 1919) the Village Annika 
(Jan., 1919) (Nov., 1918) 


UPPER GRADES 


Jolly Is the Miller 
(March, 1919) 


The Thread Follows 
the Needle 
(June, 1919) 


Cshebogar 
(Nov., 1918) 


Country Dance 
(Dec., 1918) 


Three Deep 
(Oct., 1918) 


Dodge Ball 
(Sept., 1918) 


It is well to have certain periods in the 
upper grades for games of an athletic type. 
At these times games like Boundary Ball, 
Volley Ball, and races might be given. No 
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matter what type of play is in progress or 
when it is given, it must never be forgotten 
that ‘‘activity for all’’ is one of the funda- 
mental principles of play. The games chosen 
should be vigorous, should allow for at least 
one minute’s running, and should allow of 
each child’s taking an active part for more 
than half of the time. 


EXCHANGE RELAY 


The class is divided into files with an equal 


number of children in each file. Stand an 


The Thread Follows the Needle 


— 








Indian club about twenty feet in front of 
each file, and another one about twenty feet 
in back of each file. The first child in each 
file holds an Indian club, and at a given 
‘signal passes it over his head to the child 
back of him. This is continued until the last 
child in each file has the club. He runs back 
and exchanges his club for the one on the 
floor, then runs forward and exchanges this 
one for the one on the floor in front of his 
file, takes his place at the beginning of his 
file, and starts the club back again. This is 
continued until each child is back in his orig- 
inal position. The file finishing first wins. 





Have You Seen My Sheep ? 
The child in the center questioning a child in the circle. 


Each time that the clubs are exchanged the 
ones on the floor must be left standing up- 
right. 
HAVE YOU SEEN MY SHEEP? 

The children stand in a single circle. One 
child in the center goes to another child in 
the circle and asks, ‘‘Have you seen my 
sheep’?’’ The one questioned asks in reply, 
‘‘How is it dressed?’’ The child in the cen- 
ter then describes the clothing of some one 
in the ring; for example, ‘‘He wears a blue 
suit, a dotted tie, and has light hair.’’ The 
one described runs as soon as he recognizes 


THE THREAD FOLLOWS 





his description. The one questioned chases 
him, and if he catches the runner before he 
again reaches his place in the circle, the 
runner becomes the next questioner. If, 
however, the runner is safe the chaser be- 
comes the questioner. 
PINCH-O 

The children stand beside each other in 
one line. They join hands in back. Directly 
in front and facing them stands the one who 
s ‘‘it.’’ The child at one end of the line 
calls ‘‘Pinch’’ and pinches the hand of the 
child next him. This is passed along toward 
the other end of the line to the last child 
who calls ‘‘O’’ when he is pinched. As soon 
as the others hear the ‘‘O’’ they turn and 
run back to a goal. Those 
who are caught by the one 
who is ‘‘it’’ help to catch 
the others in the next game, 
or the first one caught may 
exchange places with the 
one who is ‘‘it.’’ The chil- 
dren must be careful not to 
show by their faces where the 
‘‘pinch’’ is. For variation 
of the game any child may 
call ‘‘O’’ when he is pinched. 


THE NEEDLE 


The children stand ina 
single line with hands joined. 
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center swings this rope, beginning with a 
short length and letting it out as he swings 
it faster. The object of the game is for the 
children in the ring to jump over the shot 


without being caught by it. If oneis caught 
he changes places with the one in the cen- 
ter. Opportunity is given in this game for 
one of the best forms of exercise—jumping. 
Jumping is the basis of many of the hygienic 
exercises in formal gymnastics. 


NIXIE POLKA 


The children stand inacircle. One child, 
A, is chosen to start the game. He faces 


some other child, B, in the ring, and joins 
hands with him. The rest of the children 
place their hands at their waists. 


Every one 








Let the child at one end of 
the line be the needle draw- 
ing the thread after him 
while he goes through the first space at the 
other end of the line. The last two children 
hold their hands high for him to pass through. 
The child at this end may 
turn half-way to represent a 
knot. The child next to the 
end simply turns half-way 
about without passing 
through. The needle draws 
his thread out straight each 
time that he passes through 
a space. This is continued 
until he has passed through 
every space and every child 
has turned half-way about. 
Little running steps may be 
used. 





The thread follows the needle, 

The thread follows the needle, 

In and out the needle goes 

While mother mends the children’s 
clothes. 

To face front again they 
raise their hands high and 
each child turns under his own arm. When 
the game is repeated the child at the other 
end of the line may be the needle; thus 
reversing the action, the needle becoming 
the knot and the knot becoming the needle. 
Several lines playing at the same time may 
compete to see which will finish first. 

JUMP THE SHOT 

The children stand in a single circle fac- 
ing the center. One child in the center has 
a rope with a rubber shot on the end of it. 
Any object that has weight and yet is not 
too heavy may be used. The child in the 


Nixie Polka 


Each player placing his right foot forward, ready to jump lightly. 


places his right foot forward and with light 
jumps changes the position of his feet twice 
and then rests; on count one, left foot for- 
ward, on two, right foot forward, on three, 
position is held. This is continued for each 
measure through the first part of the music. 
The child, A, in the center then turns and 
places his hands at his waist; his partner, 
B, places his hands on A’s shoulders. Dur- 
ing the second music they run around inside 
the circle and finish in front of a third child, 
C. Again every one places his right foot 
forward und repeats the first step. Again 
the children in the center turn, the leader, 
B, placing his hands at his waist, and the 
rest placing their hands on the shoulders of 
the persons in front of them respectively— 


Nixie PolKa 
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A’s hands on B’s shoulders, C’s hands on 
A’s shoulders. The game is repeated until 
every child is on the line. Each time the 
line turns there is a new leader. The last 


time they run into their original circle. If 
the circle is large two or three lines may be 
started. 
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Picture Study—“The Torn Hat” 


BY ALICE ROBINSON, Assistant Professor of Art, Ohio State University 





GREAT painter 
is usually the 
cumulative result of 
the work of a series 
ofmen. That is the 
reason that an artist 
is always so willing 
to teach. He realizes 
that hisownachieve- 
ment may come more 
truly through the 
work of a pupil than 
through his own ac- 
tual productions. The relation between mas- 
ter and pupil in the arts has ever been a close 
one. Inthe Renaissance, where records were 
more accidental than authentic, the closeness 
of this relationship resulted in much confu- 
sion for the historian. Sometimes the pupil 
took his master’s name; often the master 
adopted him as a son. The art torch that 
was lighted by the Italians in the thirteenth 
century has been passed from hand to hand, 
its light undimmed, to the present day. Our 
American art is not the result of a large and 
demanding American public, but of a small 
group of American artists who have faithfully 
passed this torch from one to another. 

One cannot look at this painting of Thomas 
Sully’s without realizing how much depended 
in those early American days on this hand- 
to-hand contact. Had it not been for Gilbert 
Stuart and John Trumbull and Benjamin 
West, Thomas Sully would not have been able 
to paint ‘‘The Torn Hat.’’ 

Thomas Sully was the son of an English 
actor, who came with his wife to this country 
during the first term of Washington’s pres- 
idency. They lived in SouthCarolina. Thomas 
had an older sister, who had married a French 
miniature painter, and a brother, Lawrence 
Sully, who also painted miniatures. Thomas 
as a small boy worked first with one and then 
with the other. When he was sixteen he hap- 
pened to see sume large paintings 
in oil, among them one by Angelica 
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painting, but this was not easily done. His 
brother Lawrence died and the support of the 
family fell to Thomas. In the course of time 
he married his brother’s widow and the pros- 
pects for study abroad became very dim. But 
Thomas Sully did not give up his ambition. 
He saved a little money and secured John 
Trumbull (who painted the ‘‘Signing of the 
Declaration of Independ- 
ence’’ which hangs in the 
Capitol at Washington) to 
paint a portrait of his wife, 
in order that he might learn 
what he could during its ex- 
ecution and have it to study. 
He also took a trip to Boston 
to see the work of Gilbert 
Stuart. Both Stuart and 
Trumbull had been fortunate 
enough to have studied with 
Benjamin West in England. 
When Gilbert Stuart found 
out that Sully wanted to 
study he did everything in 
his power to help him. He 
permitted him to stand be- 
hind him while he painted, 
and he arranged to have him 
paint a portrait under his 
direction. Through the ef- 
forts of his friends he finally 
went to England. Without 
their assistance he probably 
would not have succeeded in 
getting there. On arriving 








to study under him. He painted by day and 
drew and studied by night. Then when he 
went back to Philadelphia, which for some 
time had been his home, his work was very 
much appreciated. 

He painted portraits of Washington, La- 
fayette, Jefferson, Decatur, and many others. 
His ‘‘Portrait of Frances Anne Kemble’’ (the 











in England, Benjamin West, 
who was then president of 
the Royal Academy, took him 
in, just as he had done other young Amer- 
icans who had come to him, and treated him 
asason. He gave him free access to his fine 
collection of old masters, both for studying 
and for copying. He gave him advice and 
criticism. For nine months Sully was able 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


actress) is well known. It can be seen in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phil- 
adelphia. One of the most famous of his 
portraits is of Queen Victoria, just after she 
ascended the throne. It is the one that is 
generally shown of her as a young woman. 
This picture of the little boy and 
his torn hat is in the Boston Mu- 





Kauffman, the friend of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. The sight of these paint- 
ings fired his ambition. He did 
not know how they were done nor 
how to find out. So he experi- 
mented. If he had known that the 
secret of using oil as a medium for 
painting was not in the oil but in 
a drying varnish, his attempts 
might not have been so disappoint- 
ing. As it-was, he ground his 
paints in olive oil and had some 
sticky and unattractive canvases on 
his hands. 

Painting miniatures was very 
popular before the day of the da- 
guerreotype and the camera. Very 
likely if Thomas Sully had not be- 
come interested in the processes of 
oil painting he would have spent his 
days going from town to town and 
painting these small likenesses. He 
decided to go to England to study 





PICTURE STUDY LESSON SENTENCES 


The name of this picture is “The Torn Hat.” 
It hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Thomas Sully, an American artist, painted “The 
Torn Hat.” 
He lived in Philadelphia the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century, and painted portraits of many noted 
persons. 
“The Torn Hat” is the best known and best loved 
of his pictures. ; 
It is liked because it represents a happy, natural 
American boy. 
Some persons say that “The Torn Hat” makes them 
think of one of Whittier’s poems, called “The Barefoot 
Boy.” 
This boy looks as if he might be happy because he 
had found wild strawberries and was listening to bob- 
olinks. 
He knows there is joy in life even if his hat is torn. 


seum of Fine Arts. It has been a 
great favorite with Americans, both 
young and old, for he is the sort of 
boy Americans like—natural and 
happy. We almost expect him to 
come out of his frame and have a 
game of marbles with us. There 
is an interesting shadow on his face 
thrown by the brim of his hat. It 
might be well for a class to study 
the effect of light and shadow on a 
few objects, and tou make some draw- 
ings to illustrate it. 


QUESTIONS 


How old is this boy? 

Have you ever visited the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts? If so, did 
you see the original painting from 
which this photograph was taken? 

What season of the year does the 
picture remind you of? Why? 





(Continued on page 64) 























“THE TORN HAT” 


This picture was painted by Thomas Sully, an American artist of the nineteenth century, who painted the 

portraits of Washington, Lafayette, Jefferson, Decatur, Queen Victoria, and many other noted persons. None 

of his portraits are so well known as this one of the little boy of “The Torn Hat,” which hangs in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Nature Study in a District School 


The True Story of the Metamorphosis of a Schoolroom of Young Hunters and Sling-Shot Wielders 


Y school was the ordinary one- 

4 room building, with a class 
of thirty children, from five 
4 toseventeen yearsofage. As 
it was quite isolated it was 
an ideal place for bird study. 
Across the road, directly in front and less 
than a thousand feet away, was a pond, three 
miles long and nearly two miles wide. At 
the back and on both sides of the school- 
house was a rocky pasture, overgrown with 
bushes. Over the hill, in the back pasture 
lot, was an evergreen swamp. 

I was fresh from normal school, and during 
the whole of the fall term I was so busy ar- 
ranging my program, making and remaking 
my lesson plans, that I honestly did not know 
what the children were interested in or what 
their conversation was about. Fortunately 
there came a change that made my work 
most pleasant and that made rural teaching 
what it ought to be—a vital and true effort 
to make the country boy and gir] intelligently 
happy where they are. 

There were eighteen boys. During the win- 
ter I often listened to their hunting stories. 
Having no other recreation, they had become 
quite skilful with the gun. All the little 
furtive creatures of the woods were but tar- 
gets for these sharp-eyed young hunters. 
They killed squirrels, chipmunks, wood- 
chucks, and rabbits by the score, and occa- 
sionally a fox or a porcupine. Two of the 
boys had been on a successful deer and bear 
hunt in company with the ‘‘hired men.’’ 
The hunting and killing instinct was strong. 

Then came the warm days of late March, 
when the bare spots grew larger in the pas- 
ture, and the open stretches of water grew 
wider and blacker. The hunting stories lost 
their zest. One day there came the bewitch- 
ing little yodel of the merry chickadee. It 
was as if that were a signal for the recount- 
ing of many stories, which I may graph- 
ically call ‘“Tales uf the Sling-Shot. ’’ 

I think that there was a subtle sense 
amony them that this form of hunting was 
not quite the thing, for they narrated very 
few of their experiences. Iwas careful never 
to express any disapproval but frequently 
asked the boys just how the birds looked, 
where certain kinds were usually found, and 
how they could get near enough to shoot ef- 
fectively. Their conversation revealed asur- 
prisingly accurate store of information from 
the hunter’s viewpoint. 

My problem was to get those boys to have 
such a live personal interest in our little 
feathered friends that the very thought of 
killing would be abhorrent. Government bul- 
letins on the value of birds might be very 
useful and helpful later on but at that time 
they were out of the question. What coun- 





try boy, in a section where every kind of 
‘‘book farming’’ is regarded with suspicion, 
is going to believe that woodpeckers kill 
thousands of insects that work havoc in his 


BY MARY MARTIN 


father’s orchard, when all his life he has 
seen the crows pull his father’s corn, seen 
the blackbirds raid his mother’s garden, and 
believes that the owls and hawks have stolen 
his own chickens. As a rule, these boys class 
all larger birds as vicious enemies and all the 
smaller ones as nameless targets to test their 
skill. . 

One rainy, stormy recess I spent about five 
minutes very intently reading a copy of 
‘‘Bird Lore.’’ The children were in groups 
about the room. The older boys were in the 
back part, and I was aware that they were 
looking at me and wondering just what I was 
reading. At length I laid aside the book 
with quite evident regret and began talking 
with the smaller children. Human nature is 
ever the same, and very soon one of the boys 





In The Making 
By Laura Scharmen 


O little boy with tousled head, 

And mind with bookless fancies fed, 

Where are your truant thoughts to- 
day? 

Come back to earth and tell me, pray. 


Your length is sprawled out many feet, 
Your head reclines on back of seat, 
Your half-closed eyes look far away, 
Unhampered by these walls of gray. 


Your face impassive as a stone 

Betrays not where your thoughts have 
flown ; 

But I am sure no book would dare 

To let you find it lurking there. 


Reproving words, somehow, I lack, 
I hesitate to call you back, 

For what is wholly yours to-day 
To-morrow will have passed away. 


If when you have to manhood grown 
This new-born ideal’s still your own, 
I shall be glad that now—to-day— 
You let your childish fancy stray. 

















asked to look at the magazine that I was 
reading. That was the beginning. They 
asked for it again at noon. The next day 
they asked for ‘‘the bird book we had yester- 
day.’’ Then came the day when I was asked 
if I had ‘‘any more of them bird books.’’ 
Several of the copies had pictures of bird 
houses built by boys. Boy fashion, they dis- 
cussed these bird houses with quite a degree 
of frankness, and were sure they could do far 
better, to which I merely said ‘‘Some day 
we’ll try to make one.’’ 

About a week later, when I began to think 
that nothing would ever come of my little 
plan, Albert, the oldest boy, asked, ‘‘Miss 
Martin, when are we going to make our bird 
house ?’’ 

The day was set. Then and there began 
our bird study inearnest. As the bird houses 
were being built many questions came up as 
to what birds would be likely to live in the 
various houses, where we should put them, 
and soon. We put up ten, but none were 
inhabited except the most hastily and crudely 
constructed one. A pairof venturesome rob- 


ins built on top of it! However, the work 
served its purpose; we learned objectively 
that some of the entrances were too large, 
some too small, that the houses were fre- 
quently put where the boys customarily saw 
the bird while hunting, but whose nests were 
built elsewhere in secluded spots. And never 
again shall we put up bird houses freshly 
painted with the brightest green paint that 
the village store could supply! 2 

Then we put up our ‘‘Bird List’’—a paper 
ruled with columns for ‘‘Bird, Date Seen, 
Observer, and Place Seen.’’ Upon the sug- 
gestion of one of the older boys we sewed one 
hundred sheets of paper together, and one of 
the older girls made an attractive cover for 
the book, which was hung up and any pupil 
permitted to write in it what he had observed. 
This book was soon filled, and many more be- 
fore the term ended. Much of this voluntary 
information was fact and much was fiction. 
Personally, the fiction was a source of much 
pleasure. It revealed queer little twists in 
many a child’s make-up that explained his 
actions in school. In any group of pupils 
there are the loquacious ones, and, as a rule, 
I found that the talents of these pupils easily 
turned to fiction, while the shyer children 
showed keener observation and better inter- 
pretation of bird ways. Whenever there was 
sufficient material in this book (usually once 
or twice a week) I wove the whole together 
in a nature study report. Each child could 
feel that he had a part in the work. By the 
way, never read the report; talk from mem- 
ory—an easy thing to do if one is realiy in- 
terested. 

One radiant, sweet-aired May morning a 
medley of chattering, excited voices coming 
down the hill pasture told me that something 
unusual had occurred. Istepped to the door 
and immediately the children coming ‘ ‘cross 
lots’’ shouted the news to me. Noteven at- 
tempting to hear, I waved and waited. 

All the children but Albert climbed swiftly 
over the old rail fence. He came carefully, 
carrying a much alarmed golden-winged 
woodpecker. The presence of the black mus- 
tache proclaimed it to be a male. 

One of the older boys procured a medium- 
sized packing box from the nearest neighbor. 
Across the opening we nailed pieces of kin- 
dling wood about two inches apart, and we 
had astrong cage. The girls pulled grass for 
the floor of the cage, and everyone was anxious 
to ‘‘do things.’’ After morning exercises I 
asked if anyone knew about the habits of this 
bird, and was rewarded at once by a vigorous 
waving of hands. 

Many had seen it tapping on trees, some 


‘had seen its high home and had heard its dis- 
. tant echoing call, and others had seen it fly- 


ing in wavy lines. One boy had seen it eat- 
ing something from the ground. We won- 
dered what insects it would eat. The boys 
volunteered to catch an insect supply. 

At recess the bird appeared less wild and 
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looked at us with such an air of resignation 
that we could not but laugh. One little fel- 
low said to me, ‘‘Say, Teacher, he don’t say 
anything, but gee, he looks it!’’ 

That boy had observed, and besides being 
interested, he was unconsciously thinking 
bird thoughts—the very thing nature study 
ought to accomplish. 

We cleaned an inkwell and filled it with 
water. How that bird did drink! I have not 
seen a description of a woodpecker’s method 
of drinking in any book so I do not know if 
our bird’s actions were unusual. They were 
new to us, though, and full of interest. 

First we saw it drink exactly as a hen 
does. Later it licked up water just as a cat 
does, running out its long grooved tongue 
and rapidly licking the water. Still later, 
we saw it drink as a horse does, —its bill be- 
ing held in the water while it was forced up 
its throat by muscular contractions. 

We placed the cage outdoors in the shade. 
The boys secured plenty of insects, which I 
carefully placed inside. The flicker disdained 
to notice our offering, and, moreover, the in- 
sects were too spry and hopped out as soon 
as they were inside. 


‘Course he can’t eat when he’s scart to 
death, ’’ said an older boy. We thought that 
quite true, and for the remainder of the re- 
cess the bird was left in solitude. 

At noon the boys conceived the idea of 
slightly injuring the insects, not enough to 
kill them, but just enough to make them less 
active. The first one put in was instantly 
snapped up by the bird. We fed it until it 
refused to notice any more food. The next 
day the cage was cleaned and a slab, taken 
from a rotting tree, was placed inside. The 
flicker perched upon it and appeared to be 
more at ease. 

And so it went on. We grew to be very 
fond of our bird. Its coming had made a 
subtle change in the atmosphere that every- 
one felt. We planned to keep it three weeks 
and then give it its freedom. However, an 
incident occurred that finished our bird— 
and I was the cause. 

It was after school, and I wished to ex- 
periment a bit. I filled the inkwell and held 
the bird’s beak in the water to find out how 
many swallows it could take at atime. It 
swallowed once, then jerked its head free and 
began to hiccough—yes, hiccough. It was 
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not a choke or strangulation—just plain, 
everyday hiccough. It continued for nearly 
three minutes—and then our golden-winged 
woodpecker lay dead. 

The grief of the children was real emotion 
and, needless to say, I never explained just 
how the bird died. Personally, I never think 
of the episode without experiencing a guilty 
feeling. 

In furnishing material for nature study 
work, observation, and story writing this 
flicker served my purpose well. Do you think 
those boys will ever again: kill woodpeckers 
just for the mere fun of killing? Somehow, 
I don’t. 

The older boys began to talk about nests, 
so one night after the others had gone, I 
spoke to them and suggested that we find and 
watch a nest together. We could not tell the 
entire school, because the younger pupils 
would go tov often and be so noisy that the 
mother bird might fly away and make her 
nest elsewhere. This idea proved highly 
satisfactory, and so we began our search. 

We found four partridge nests in the very 
heart of the gloomy, odorous cedar thicket, 

(Continued on page 69) 


Vocabulary Studies in Grammar Grades 


BY JEAN SHERWOOD RANKIN, A. M. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Jean Sherwood Rankin has been for many years a contributor to the 
educational press. For two years, as ‘‘The Friendly Critic,’’ she conducted a weekly depart- 


ment in the Minneapolis ‘‘Sunday Tribune.”’ 


Mrs. Rankin is an earnest advocate of the de- 


mocratization of the public schools, of the abolition of examinations and of the grade name- 
and-idea, of promotion by subjects instead of by pages of textbooks, of the all-year school, and 


of the play-study-work plan of William Wirt. 


She is the author of the original ‘‘Everyday 


English,’’ the only textbook series which omits all grammar and deals with language facts 
alone. She is the wife of Albert W. Rankin, well known as a superintendent of schools, as 
State Inspector of Public Schools, and now Professor of Education in the University of Minnesota. 


Family Names or Surnames 







convenience, but they are by 
no means necessary. They 
&i were not common in England 
“1 until after the Norman Con- 
quest, in 1066. To this day 
they are not used in Iceland, nor in some por- 
tions of Norway and Sweden. In Iceland the 
son of Magnus is known simply as Erick, the 
son of Magnus. In other countries, Erick, 
the son of Magnus, would be called Erick 
Magnusson, and thus confusion be avoided. 
Sire-names or Patronymics 

Any name which shows descent from an 
ancestor, by using that ancestor’s name, is 
called a patronymic. Thus every name end- 
ing in son, as Williamson, Adamson, John- 
son, at once shows its meaning. There are 
a large number of endings and of prefixes 
that mean simply the son of, the grandson of, 
or the descendant of, so that by knowing 
these syllables we become able to understand 
this large class of surnames. While the 
words surname, to-name, and patronymic are 
often used interchangeably, it is better to 
keep the word patronymic strictly for those 
also called sire-names. Surnames are those 
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given over and above the Christian, or given, 
name, and patronymics are only one class of 
surnames. 


English Surnames 

English surnames include everything im- 
aginable in the way of the fanciful and gro- 
tesque, together with much that is easily ex- 
plained, reasonable, and natural. The names 
of birds, of beasts, of trees, of flowers, of 
every portion of the body, of tools and ma- 
chines, of places of every sort, of personal 
peculiarities, and of events, have been taken 
over and given to individuals. The study of 
surnames must be also the study of history. 
For example, among the ancient Romans it 
was not thought undignified nor unfitting for 
aristocracy to carry on the business of keep- 
ing swine, or pigs. The very name of Por- 
tia, a female swine-herd, commemorates this 
fact, and the name Porcher (pronounced por- 
shay’) is said to have originated with an offi- 
cer of the King’s household in France, whose 
official duty it was to slay the boar at the 
close of a hunt. The queer name Gotobed is 
not what it seems in the least, but is a cor- 
ruption of the old English Gottobert. It will 
be seen that guessing will not be a very sure 
means for learning the original signification 
of any name. 


Surnames Classified 

Suppose that it is desired to classify all 
the surnames of a given group. It will be 
found that with scarcely an exception the 
names can be placed in one or another of the 
following classes: 

(1) patronymics of every kind, including 
the large number formed upon pet names, or 
nurse names, as they are often called; 

(2) names which show location or place; 

(3) names which give the occupation or 
the office of the one who first used them; 

(4) names referring to a personal peculi- 
arity, either moral or physical, or which re- 
late to some event in the life of an ancestor. 


Scottish and Irish Names 
In a large number of Scottish and Irish 
names, instead of son, at the end of a name 
we have a prefix at the beginning. Thus 
Mack, Mac, Mc, or M’ may be used, mean- 
ing the son of, or O’, meaning the grandson 
of. However, both these prefixes came to be 
used of any descendant whatever, and the 
name often included all the members of a 
clan. There is a feeling in Ireland that it 
is more honorable to have one’s name begin 
with an O’ rather than with a Mac but there 
is no good reason for this feeling, since often 
the prefixes have been interchanged. An 
old rhyme runs as follows: 
By Mac and O’ you’ll always know 
True Irishmen, they say; ; 
But if they lack both O’ and Mac 
No Irishmen are they. 


Irish names may often be recognized by 
the ending-an, which is equivalent to our 
definite article the. 


Welsh Names 
We find peculiarly interesting the names 
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coming from the Welsh. For one thing many 
of these merely added an s instead of the 
full son. Thus David’s son would be called 
Davids, or Davies, or Davis; Evan’s son 
would be Evans, and so on. Similarly, the 
Welsh, who were very late in using family 
names, employed the prefix ap, meaning the 
son of. They repeated this often many times 
to show a man’s identity. There is an old 
story of an Englishman, who evidently did 
not understand this use of the prefix ap. He 
was riding after dark near a ravine from 
which came calls for help from someone who 
had fallen in. 

*“‘Who’s here?’’ shouted the Englishman. 

*‘Jenkin-ap-Griffith-ap-William-ap - Rees - 
ap-Evan-ap-Robin,’’ came the reply. 

‘*Lazy fellows, half-a-dozen of you, why 
can’t you help each other out?’’ cried the 
Englishman, quite ignorant of the fact that 
only one man had been named. 

As this ap gradually grew fast to the fol- 
lowing name, the a wore away entirely in 
most cases, and the p often became changed 
to b. Thus originated names similar to these: 

Ap plus Owen grew into Bowen; 

Ap plus Howell grew into Powell; 

Ap plus Evan grew into Bevan; 

Ap plus Hugh grew into Pugh; 

Ap plus Rees grew into Preese, Prys, Price, and 
Brice; 

Ap plus Richard grew into Pritchard. 

It would be a good thing for any child 
whose name has grown out of an early Welsh 
form to know the facts and to be able to tell 
them coherently. The name of Hugh gives 
rise to many Welsh names, among them 
Huggins, Higgins, Hiccox, Hitchins, Hutch- 
ins, Hutchinson and others. Thus Hutchin- 
son means the son of the little Hugh. It will 
be noted that -l, -n, -t, after any vowel, may 
mark a diminutive, such vowels tending 
toward u. 

Norman-French Names 

The prefix Fitz, for the French ils, a son, 
has given us many interesting names, which, 
the owners justly regard as distinguished. 
Among them are these: 


Fitzgerald Fitzhenry Fitzpatrick 
Fitzgibbons Fitzhugh Fitzsimmons 
Metronymics 


Names made from the mother’s name, or 
metronymics, were found in England both 
before and after the Norman Conquest. This 
class, however, is so small that it need not 
be considered separately. As example, 
among the names given to the children of 
Margaret, or Peggy, would be found Maggs, 
Margeson, Margetson, Poggson, and so on. 


The Diminutives -cock and -let 

The patronymic most used by the Saxons 
and hence most common in early times was 
-ing. Billing meant the son of Bill, a sword. 
This is still found in many names, as Brown- 
ing, Whiting, Manning, Redding, and the 
like. The diminutives -cock and -kin seem 
to furnish even more numerous families than 
that of -ing. Thus at the very first of the 
alphabet, we shall find, growing out of the 
names Adam, Albert, Bartholomew, David, 
and Daniel the following: 


Adcock Alcock Badcock Dakin 

Adkins Alkins Batcock Dancock 
Adkinson Atkins Badkins Dankins 
Alcox Atkinson Batkins Dawkins 


The meaning of the ending -cock is snown 
plainly by our old nursery rhymes: 
Ride a cock horse [a little horse] 
To Banbury Cross 
and 
‘Who killed Cock Robin?’’ [Little Robin] 


A Good Exercise 


In order to let it be seen how the great 
families of our proper names have developed, 
it would be well to let all of a class try to 
find derivations of the one name Richard. I 
select this name, because it has an unusually 
large number of nicknames. We must re- 
member that Dick, Rick, and Rich are nick- 
names for Richard. Some of the names found 
will not appear to have much resemblance to 
the original : 


Richard, Richardson, Richards 

Rick, Ricks, Rickels, Rix, Rixon 

Diccon, Dickens, Dick, Dicks, Dix, Dickey, Dick- 
enson, Dickinson, Dickson, Dixon 

Rich, Richie, Ritchie, Ricks, Rickard, Ricker, Rick- 
erts, Rickertson, Ricketts 


The Study of Nicknames 


The study of nick-names becomes very fas- 
cinating after one has dipped into the sub- 
ject even a little. Sometimes the original 
has gone quite out of fashion, yet the deriv- 
ative.may be in common use. We know the 
name Babcock, though the name of Barnabas 
is seldom heard. Yet if a great orator, or 
preacher, or statesman bore the name Bab- 
cock, we should take pleasure in the appro- 
priateness of his name. It would be well 
for any class to make a short study of nick- 
names, remembering that certain phonetic 
changes result according to law. Thus d and 
t, b and p, are to a certain extent inter- 
changeable. Also, the Welsh pronunciation 
of Davy or Davvy, is somewhat near that of 
Taffy, the popular name for any Welshman, 
just as Sandy (Alexander) is given to any 
Scotsman and Paddy or Pat (Patrick) to any 
Irishman. Here are some of the least com- 
mon of pet names, nurse names, or nick- 
names: 


Bab, from Barnabas, seen in Babcock, Babbitts, 
Babbett 

Bad, Bat, from Bartholomew, seen in Batson, Bad- 
kins, Batkins 

Jud, from Jude, Judah, seen in Judson, Judd, Judkins 

Dave, Daw, Taffy, from David, seen in Davies, Daw- 
kins, Dawson 


Hank, from Henry, seen in Hawkins, Hawson, Haw-. 


ley, Hankinson 
Hodge, from Roger, seen in Hodgkins, Hodgley 
Dob, Bob, Rob, from Robin, Robert, seen in Dobbin, 
Bobbin, Robbs, Dobbs 
Perkin, from Peter, seen in Perkins, Perkinson 
Pip, Phip, from Philip, seen in Phipps, Fipson 
Terry, from Terence, seen in Terrell, Terry 
Sandy from Alexander seen in Sandercock, Sanders, 
Sanderson 2 
Wat, from Walter, seen in Watkins, Watson, Watts 


Pronunciation a Great Factor 


It will readily be seen that the pronuncia- 
tion of different languages is all that sepa- 
rates the numerous families derived from one 
original name. Thus John is Hans or Jen 
or Jan or Johann or Jan or Ivan or Govanni, 
according to location. A class will become 
intensely interested in listing all the proper 
names that have grown out of these forms 
of one name, and such a list may well be a 
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long time in the making, allowing abundant 
time for discussion. 


Names of Location 

Names of location may become patro- 
nymics by taking a prefix or a suffix to show 
descent. The names of location are count- 
less. Some of them begin with At, By, or 
Under. An old couplet says 

In Ford, in Ham, in Ley, and Ton 
The most of English surnames run. 

In theUnited States scores of names end- 
ing in -wm were once written with the end- 
ing -ham, as Barnum which was once Barn- 
ham. It is an excellent exercise in lan- 
guage to. make a study of the terminations 
which show place with their meanings. 


Names Showing Occupation or Office 

Cooks, Bakers, and Smiths are numerous 
and these names may become patronymics 
by a suitable prefix or suffix. The termina- 
tion ward implies a keeper or care-taker of 
some sort, and may be variously shortened 
and changed. Altogether, one who takes up 
the serious study of proper names has before 
him a rich field that will yield returns past 
expectation, for what is learned here proves 
of value in all his general reading and pre- 
pares him to understand much that would be 
otherwise obscure. 


Pride in One’s Own Name 

Every person may and should take pride 
in his own name. Moreover he should deter- 
mine that no act of his should ever dishonor 
that name. The study of names is also the 
study of history, of biography, and of the 
meanings of words. Time spent upon the 
study of names will yield far richer returns 
for all time than if spent upon the study of 
complements, attributes, and copulatives. In 
the one case we are studying the real things 
which we must live with, and in the other 
case we are only studying about some rela- 
tionships that we are likely never to under- 
stand. But the more intelligence that is 
brought to the study of grammar, the more 
that is known about names of every sort, the 
more likelihood that the later study will be 
profitable. 

ON HIS FAMILY NAME 


What reason first imposed thee, gentle name? 
Name that my father bore, and his sire’s sire, 
Without reproach: we trace our stream no higher; 

And I, a childless man, may end the same. 

Perchance some shepherd on Lincolnian plains, 

In manners guileless as his own sweet flocks, 
Received thee first amid the merry ‘mocks 

And arch allusions of his fellow swains. 

Perchance from Salem’s holier fields returned, 
With glory gotten on the heads abhorred 
Of faithless Saracens, some martial Lord 

Took His meek title in whose zeal he burned. 

Whate’er the fount whence thy beginnings came, 

No deed of mine shall shame thee, gentle name. 

Charles Lamb. 


Books of Reference Suggested 

‘*The History of Christian Names,’’ by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. This is almost indispensable to any thor- 
ough study of the subject. 

‘“*Family Names and Their Story,’’ by S. Baring- 
Gould. This is perhaps the best single volume on 
surnames. 

**English Surnames: Their Sources and Significa- 
tions,’’ by Charles Wareing Bardsley. 

‘*English Surnames,’’ by Mark Anthony Lower. 

**The Romance of Names,’’ by Ernest Weekley. An 
excellent small volume. 

**Family and Christian Names, An Etymological 
Dictionary of,’’ by William Arthur. This is very con- 
densed. 

‘*Trish Local Names,’’ by P. W. Joyce. 
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Jointed “Baby Jumbo” Toy 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who can use a jig saw may cut them from thin pieces of 
wood. Paint the blanket red and blue and the ball on the tusk white. Mount as shown, using small round-headed brass paper-fasteners or bits of 
knotted cord at the joints of the paper toy, and round-headed screws, with the parts not too tightly screwed together, in the wooden toy. 
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Sune 1910 


Fifty Exercises in Geography 


1. Tell whether the following are names 
of industries or products by placing them in 
columns under the headings Industries and 
Products : 

(a) fishing, (b) manufacturing, (c) but- 
ter, (d) olive oil, (e) coffee, (f) 
agriculture, (g) commerce, (h) 
herding, (i) lumber, (j) millet. 

2. Who live in the following: ' 

(a) castles, (b) igloos, (¢) tepees, (d) 
barracks? 

3. Tell by placing these words in columns 
whether they are the names of agricultural 
or mineral products: 

(a) sugar, (b) quicksilver, (¢c) maize, 
(d) tin, (e) iron, (f) barley, (g) 
vanilla, (h) grapes, (i) hay, (j) 
copper, (k) petroleum, (1) cran- 
berries, (m) zine, (n) salt, (0) 
oranges, (p) millet, (q) sugar 
beets, (1) coal, (s) nickel, (t) rice. 

4. Write the name of the state that leads 
in the production of: . 

(a) phosphates, (b) pineapples, (c) 
cranberries, (d) maple sugar, (e) 
maple syrup, (f) marble, (g) dairy 
products, (h) salt, (i) corn, (j) 
flax, (k) beans, (1) butter, (m) 
copper, (n) oranges, (0) olives. 

5. What three useful products does man 
obtain from the Sheep ? 

6. Write the names of five Indian tribes 
living in the United States. 

7. Make a list of five rivers in the United 
States whose waters flow into the Atlantic 
Ocean, 

8. Name four kinds of stones that are 
used for building purposes. 

9. Write the names of the Great Lukes. 

10. Make a list of the states that 
touched by the Great Lakes. 


are 


11. Answer the following questions about 
Yellowstone Park: 

(a) Whereis it? (b) Why is it called 
a National Park? (c) Name some 
animals that live in the Park. (d) 
Name two of its natural wonders. 

12. Write the abbreviations of the names 
of these states: 

(a) Vermont, (b) Missouri, (c) Louisi- 
ana, (d) Florida, (e) Maine, (f) 
Nebraska, (g) North Carolina, 
(h) North Dakota, (i) Colorado, 
(j) West Virginia. 

13. These words are names of European 
peninsulas. Name a country that is found 
on each of them: 

(a) Iberian, (b) Italian, (¢) Balkan, 
(d) Scandinavian, (e) Grecian. 

14. Make a list of ten seas that touch 
Europe. 

15. Use these words in sentences: 


(a) Panama Canal, (b) Grand Canyon, : 


(c) cactus, (d) Marne, (e) Bel- 
gium, (f) New Zealand, (g) Paris, 
(h) acacia, (i) Yukon, (j) Adriatic. 


16. Name four canals that are found in 
the United States. 
17. From which dependency of the United 
States is each of the following obtained: 
(a) gold, (b) sugar, (c) coconuts, (d) 
tobacco? 
18. What and where is Pago-Pago? Of 
what importance to the United States? 
19. Name the continents in the order of 
their size. 
20. Name the oceans in the order of their 
size, 
21. Write the names of the zones. 
22. Tell what and where each of the fol- 
lowing is: 
(a) Ozark, (b) Seattle, (c) Bahama, (d) 
Adirondack, (e) Champlain, (f) 
Black, (g) Havana, (h) May, (i) 
Sault Sainte Marie, (j) Mohave. 
23. Name four deserts that are in the 
United States and tell in what state each is 
found. 
24. Write the names of two kinds of coal. 


25. (a) What are the three chief food- 
producing animals? (b) Give the names of 
four animals that furnish wool. (c) Make 
a list of fifteen fur-bearing animals. (d) 
Name three animals whose milk is used for 
food. 

26. Use these words in sentences: 

(a) Alsace-Lorraine, (b) Poland, (ce) 
airplane, (d) Trieste, (e) Bol- 
sheviki. 

27. Arrange the names of these cities in 
the order of their population: 

(a) Boston, (b) Pittsburgh, (c) De- 
troit, (d) Cleveland, (e) New 
York, (f) Buffalo, (g) Chicago, 
(h) Baltimore, (i) Philadelphia, 
(j) St. Louis. 

28. Dictation: 

(a) Pittsburgh, (b) Harrisburg, (c) 
Mississippi, (d) Great Britain, (e) 
Philippines, (f) Filipino. 

29. Arrange these words alphabetically, 
giving the meaning of each: 
(a) plateau, (b) geyser, (c) llama, (d) 

island, (e) chamois, (f) delta, (g) 
chasm, -(h) alpaca, (i) canyon, (j) 
chinchilla, (k) kangaroo, (1) poppy, 
(m) onyx, (n) strait, (0) desert, 
(p) walrus. 

Name three plants that produce sugar. 

Use these words in sentences: 

(a) pyramids, (b) caravans, (c) Sa- 
hara, (d) camels, (e) obelisks. 

32. What is the leading harbor in the New 
England States ? 

33. Fill the blanks: 

1. Columbus is the name of a city in 
——— (state) and in (state) 

2. Kansas City is the name of a city 
in (state) and in (state) 

3. Burlington is the name of a city in 

(state) and in (state) 

4. Portland is the name of a city in 

(state) and in (state) 


/ 


30. 
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5. Mississippiis the name of a —— 
wn 3 
6. Michigan is the name of a 
and a 
7. Erie is the name of a-—— anda 


8. Springfield is the name ofa city in 





——- (state) and in ——— (state) 
9. Wilmington is the name of a city in 
(state) and in ——— (state) 


10. Augusta is the name of a city in 
(state) and in (state) - 

34. (a) Which of the Great Lakes is the 
largest? (b) Name the largest river in the 
United States. (c) What state contains the 


highest mountain peak in the United States ? 


35. Name three fish that are caught in 
the .Atiantiec Ocean, two that are caught in 
the Great Lakes, and two that are caught in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

36. Tell what and where: 

(a) Etna, (b) Venice, (c) Archangel, 
(d) Petrograd, (e) Biscay, (f) 
Lille (g) Bosporus, (h) Alps, (i) 
Crete, (j) Hebrides. 

Locate these islands: 

(a) Caroline, (b) Prince’s, (¢) Marshall. 

What title is given to the ruler of: 

(a) Italy, (b) France, (c) Persia, (d) 
Mexico, (e) Japan, (f) China, (g) 
England, (h) Norway. 

Give the meaning: of these words: 

(a) savannas, (b) Ilanos, (c) oases, (d) 
steppes, (e) pampas. 

40. What is the leading agricultural prod- 
uct of Brazil? Of Argentine? 

41. What is the leading mineral product 
of Peru? Of Chile? 

42. Write a paragraph about the ostrich, 
telling: 

(a) where it is raised, (b) how large 
it is, (c) how fast it can run, (d) 
what it lives on, (e) what valua- 
ble article it furnishes. 


43. What country leads in the production 
of: 








37. 


38. 


39. 


(a) coffee, (b) cotton, (c) wool, (d) 
gold, (e) silver? 

44, What are the Boers? The Berbers? 
Where do they live? 

45. Write the names of ten kinds of trees 
and tell what product or products each 
furnishes, 

46. (a) What is the Sudan? (b) What is 
the capital of Egypt? 

47. Where is Kimberley? 
portant? 

48. From where are the following ob- 
tained : 

. (a) jute, (b) cashmere shawls, (c) gin- 
seng (d) pearls, (e) sponges, (f) 
tin, (g) camphor, (h) black pep- 
per, (i) indigo, (j) dates? 

49. How long is the Suez Canal? Explain 
its importance. 

50. What is meant by a ‘‘buffer’’ state? 


(Answers are given on page 71) 
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of the creatures stopped and said to Flip Flop, 
“It was so kind of you picnickers to leave this 
for us. We ants are very grateful to you. We 
haven’t had such a lot of good food in a long 
time.”’ 

Klip Flop was too much surprised to answer. 

“We can’t eat your twigs and some ot the 
other things,’ Mrs. Ant went on, ‘‘so you'd 
better take them to someone else. And do let 
us thank you again for this treat.’’ 

“Well, I do declare!’’ exclaimed Peter Wood- 
chuck. 

And it happened as the picnickers walked 
through the woods they met a hungry little 
Jack Rabbit who was delighted with the juicy 
twigs. 
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The Rabbity Buns Go Picnicking 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 





¢¢°T ILE sun is shining, Flip Flop,” called tip- 
pity Hop. ‘‘Hurry and dress.”’ 

“I’m so glad it didn’t rain and we can go on 
our picnic,’ cried Flip Flop, scrambling into 
her clothes. 

The hayrack was going to call for all the lit- 
tle Out-of-Doors people, and everyone had been 
cautioned to be on time, for it was a long way 
to Lily Pad Pond. 

Flip Flop was so excited that she could hardly 
eat her breakfast. 

After all, they were ready long before the 

‘ hayrack came lumbering along and they heard 











This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Ten Thousand Miles and Safe Home 


The Account, as Chronicled in a Diary, of a Trip from the Empire State to the Canadian Pacific Rockies and Back 


BY GRACE BB. 


Dansville, N. Y., May 3, 1917—Left home to-day 
in a state of pleasurable anticipation of my long trip. 
Was hampered by little baggage for I followed my 
usual custom of taking only an over-night bag, a suit- 
case, and a heavy wrap over my arm. This mode of 
traveling is a blessing, and yet one is prepared for al- 
most any occasion. The suit-case contains under- 
garments, shoes, a silk dress for dinner wear, a one- 
piece jersey cloth dress for general hotel wear, and 
anextra blouse. The over-night bag contains strictly 
the articles necessary for a one night’s stay. Often 
times the suit-case may be left at the station and not 
taken to the hotel. 

Chicago, May 4—How good it seemed to be in the 
bustling city on Lake Michigan. My associates at 
the Western office of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
gave me a hearty welcome. 

Chicago, May 5—The day of the Marshal Joffre pa- 














The Author and Child Friend among the Roses at 
Redlands 


rade which I witnessed from my room on the fourth 
floor of one of the Michigan Avenue hotels. It was 
a most inspiring sight. Shopped a little at some of 
the beautiful State Street stores and, of course, had 
tea at Field’s. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 7—Met at the _ splendid 
new station by my friends, and after breakfasting in 
their home, we motored seventy miles over the city 
boulevards. I was much interested to see the changes 
and the growth since my stay here four years pre- 
vious. A luncheon with a number of old friends is 
planned for to-morrow to be given at the beautiful 
new Hotel Muehlebach. 

Kansas, May 9—Riding across the state, through a 
fertile farming country, with Topeka the only large 
city. The air is delightfully cool and I am in the ob- 
servation car most of the day. 

Texas and New Mexico,.May 10 


for my friends to be at the station. The drive to ‘‘Casa 
Moreno’”’ in the early morning air was delightful and 
oh, how good breakfast tasted! The ranch surpassed 
my wildest dreams. From it one has a view of thir- 
teen towns, and in the evening their twinkling lights 
are most fascinating. My kind hostess had decorated 
the house in honor of my coming with her choicest 
flowers, and she showed me one vase in which there 
was not a rose that measured less 
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ride in any direction toward the foothills, the mesa 
or the mountain brings one to elevations from which 
marvelous panoramas are spread to view. Almost 
every day we stock up with ‘‘eats’’ and lunch, per- 
chance, by the Santa Ynez river, or dine by a fire of 
driftwood on the beach. I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the schools here. The sightly location of the 
State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Eco- 





than ten inches in diameter! 
Later in the day we took the famed 
ride on Smiley’s Heights. 

Redlands, May 13—We motored 
all day over the beautiful moun- 
tain roads and through the pic- 
turesque canyons. Onone of these 
rides we went up to an altitude 
of five thousand feet. 

Redlands, May 14—To-day we 
motored over to the Mission Inn 
at Riverside where we lunched 
and inspected the unique hotel. 
There is nothing else like it in 
America. From here I took the 
fast interurban into Los Angeles. 
It was eight years since I had 
been in this city and I should 
hardly have known where I was; 
tall, beautiful buildings have re- 
placed the low ones that I re- 
membered, and the city has been 
built out for miles beyond the 
suburbs that I used to frequent. 

San Gabriel, Cal., May 15—How 
very pleased my bachelor gir! 
friend was to entertain me in her 
little bungalow that we had sat 
and planned so many years ago, 
and which is now an everyday 
reality. She is the proud mistress 
of a flock of fifteen hundred 
chickens, and she is gaining health 
and a fortune for herself by her 
outdoor living and good manage- 
ment. San Gabriel is a delight- 
fully rural community, and yet 
within an easy commutable dis- 
tance of Los Angeles. I had 
visited the famous Mission during 
my last visit so did not go again. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., May 16— 
Arrived here on the very day 
scheduled in my plans, for this is 
the second birthday of the wee nephew I had never 
seen. What a welcome was mine, and oh, the great 
joy of the birthday ‘‘party’’ of ‘‘us four and no more’’! 

Santa Barbara, May 20—Delightful days, everyone 
of them crowded to overflowing. Perfect weather. 
The Santa Barbara country has been likened to the 
Riviera and its channel to that of Naples. It is surely 
one of the beauty spots of America. A short motor 











Huge Crevasses in Illecillewaet Glacier 


The great Illecillewaet Glacier near the railway at Glacier, B. C., covers 
ten square miles and is seamed with huge crevasses. 
the foot of the glacier is 4800 feet, and its vast white bulk rises from 
this point to a height of 4200 feet. 

glacier and also in patches of earth on the glacier itself. 


The altitude of 


Alpine flowers grow near the 


nomics would attract any one less interested in ped- 
agogics than myself. There are visits to the beautiful 
old Mission and to the studio of the American Film 
Company. The day spent at a soft shell walnut ranch 
was instructive and exceedingly pleasant. The fash- 
ion, wealth, and exclusiveness of the city impress 
the visitor to a very great degree. 

California, May 28—On the train to San Francisco, 
a delightful and luxurious ride 
with beautiful mountain views. 





—When I awoke at 6:30 that 
morning, we were at El Paso. 
There are great sand hills all 


about the city. Immediately on 
leaving the city limits, we came 
out on the desert. How familiar 
the desert looked to me with its 
mesquite, sagebrush, and cacti! 
Deming, N. M., was a veritable 
oasis with lawns, trees and nu- 
merous green growths, all due to 
irrigation. 

Maricopa, Ariz., May 10—We 
reached here at seven o’clock this 
evening and the long anticipated 
visit to my old school friend in 
her desert home is at last realized. 
The adobe bungalow’ with its 
garden of native plants is charm- 
ing. We seem’ far from the 
**haunts of men.”’ 

Maricopa, May 11—I have had 
a memorable experience—my host 
gave me a lesson in driving a car. 
We chose a smooth sandy runway 
with no obstacles except two or 
three mesquite bushes. However, 
I managed to run into these once 
ina while. After an hour’s prac- 
tice, we went in the car across the 
desert for about two miles and ate 
lunch on the edge of an arroyo 
under a willow tree in yellow 
blossom, with a desert thrush 
twittering to us. 

Redlands, Cal., May 12—Arrived 
here at five o’clock in the morning 
but this was not too early an hour 








Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta; Situated in the Heart of the Rocky Mountain Park of Canada 


It was a disappointment not to be 
able to stop at Atascadero, the 
new colony that is so popular. A 
number of Dansville persons own 
land or homes here. Monterey 
was another resort that was hard 
to give up. 

San Francisco, Cal., May 30— 
Have had two, delightful days here, 
meeting old friends. It is eight 
years since I spent a memorable 
winter here. This was two years 
after the earthquake and fire, and 
I now behold an entirely new city, 
for it is in the spick-span order 
that the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion called for. Two years ago 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
opened a business office on Market 
Street, and it is gratifying to 
hear of the encouragement that we 
are receiving in these Pacific Coast 
states. This is one of the most 
fascinating cities in the United 
States. Its picturesque history 
diffuses a charm that is felt by 
the lover of romance. 

California, June ,2—Left San 
Francisco late last evening and 
on waking this morning found 
myself in the midst of magnificent 
scenery. I could hardly bear to 
leave the observation car platform 
for meals. We were in view of 
the beautiful Mt. Shasta for 
three hours, winding round and 


(Continued on page 67) 
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A PLEDGE OF LOYALTY 
































































I pledge my head, my heart, my hand— my all, that A-mer-i - ca may _— stand 
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DIRECTIONS: The movements that accompany ‘‘\ Pledge of Loyalty,’’ should be precise and accurate. 


stand at ‘‘attention. 
the word ‘‘flag,’’ the right hand is extended, arm straight, toward the flag. 


‘thead’”’ and ‘“‘heart,’’ when the right hand indicates the head and heart. 
sition is resumed and is kept until the end of the song., 
changed, the whole body receives an impetu 
foot. On the third beat of the last measure, 
one step back, the pupil resuming ‘‘attention 





Pupils 


> At the word ‘‘pledge,’’ the right hand is raised to the forehead as in ‘‘salute’’ position; on 
This position is maintained to the words 


On the word ‘‘hand,’’ the extended po- 
On the word ‘‘all,’’ while the arm position remains un- 
s forward toward the flag, by taking a step forward on the toe of the right 
the hand is brought quickly back to the side and the right foot is brought 
’? nosition. —Inez Field Damon, Supervisor of Music, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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The First Flag 
By Mary G. Reed 


A dramatization for second and third grades 
evolved by teacher and pupils after the story of the 
making of the first flag had been told to the pupils. 

ACT I 

Time : 1777. 

Place: State House, Philadelphia. 

Discovered, George Washington and 
Robert Morris sitting at table, Washing- 


ton working busily with pencil and paper, | 


Morris in deep thought. 

Morris (looking up)—This is a hard 
task we have to perform, General. Ican 
not think of a flag which is not like some 








“I See You Havea Plan There” 


other flag. I hope you have had better 
success. [I see you have a plan there. 
Please let me see it. 

Washington—Yes, [havea plan. How 
will this do? This oblong is made up of 
thirteen stripes, one stripe for each state 
in the Union, so that we shall never for- 
get the thirteen original colonies that 
fought so bravely for freedom. And here 
in the upper left-hand corner is a plain 
field with one star for each state, but 
with room to add more stars as our coun- 
try grows larger. 

Morris—Splendid! splendid! 


Washington—But what colors shall we 
use? The colors must mean something 
—must mean something worthy of our 
beautiful country and the freedom which 
we love so dearly and are sacrificing so 
much to secure. 





“Is This Mistress Betsy Ross?” 





| Come in. 
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A Little Play for a Patriotic Holiday 


Morris—Yes, I have been thinking 
about that. (Meditates.) How will red, 
white, and blue do? The red means ‘‘ Be 
brave;’’ the white means ‘‘Be pure;’’ 
the blue means ‘‘Be true.’’ These are 
things we all should strive for. Let me 
show you how it will look. (Takes the 
plan and colors it.) 


Washington — How beautiful! That 








“Do You Think You Can Make a Flag 
| Like This ?” 


| will be a flag to be proudof. But whom 
shall we get to make it for us? 

Morris—I know of a good dame, Mis- 
tress Betsy Ross, who is a fine milliner 
and makes bonnets for the Quaker ladies 
of Philadelphia. But I have heard that 
she is also a careful seamstress 

Washington—Let us go at once to see 
her. 

(They pick up hats and plans and exit.) 


ACT II 


Scene: Home of Betsy Ross. Betsy 
sits rocking and sewing, humming ‘‘ Yan- 
kee Doodle’’ or some other tune of Rev- 
olutionary times. 

Betsy (talking to herself)—How I wish 
I could do something for my country! I 
have given as much as I could and I have 
mended and sewed for the soldiers, but 
it seems so little. 

(A knock is _ heard. * Betsy rises, 
straightens cap and apron, and goes to 
door. ) 

Washington—Is 
Ross? 

Betsy (making a deep curtsy)—It is. 
What can I do for you, Gen- 
eral Washington? : 

Washington—We want some one to 
make a flag for our country, a flag of 
our very own. My friend, Robert Mor- 
ris, tells me that you are a good seam- 
stress. (Betsy curtsies and Robert Mor- 
ris bows.) Do you think you can make 
a flag like this? (Shows the colored 
plan. ) 

Betsy—Oh, how beautiful! Please let 
metry. I will do my very best. I want 
so much to do something for my country. 

Washington—I am sure you can do it. 

Betsy (inspecting plan)—But why are 
the stars six-pointed? The stars in the 
sky have only five points. 

Washington—I do not know how to 
make a five-pointed star. 

Betsy—Let me show you. (Steps to 
her sewing basket, picks up her scissors 
and a scrap of white paper and cuts a 
five-pointed star.) See! 

Washington—Well, that is better. You 
may make the stars five-pointed. 

Betsy—But I have nothing out of which 





| 
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this Mistress Betsy 





to make the Hag. Let me see—red— 
white—and blue— 








Washington—I have a blue army coat. 
Could you use that for the field? 

Morris—And I wil! give my best white 
shirt for the stars and stripes of white. 
But what can we use for the red stripes? 

Betsy—Oh, I know! I have a red flan- 
nel petticoat! That will do nicely. 
Please send me the coat and shirt at 
once so I can go right to work. I will 
try to have it done by to-morrow. 

Washington—We will come for it to- 
morrow. Good afternoon, Mistress Ross. 
(Washington and Morris bow. ) g 

Betsy (curtsying) — Good afternoon, 
General Washington. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Morris. (Washington and Morris 
exit right. Betsy picks up work and 
exits left.) 


AC? Ill 


Scene: Home of Betsy Ross. Betsy 
enters the room, carrying the finished 
flag, which should have thirteen stars. 
She lays it on the table, looks at it ad- 
miringly, and handles it lovingly. 


Betsy (talking to herself)—It is all 
done. How beautifulit is! I hope Gen- 
eral Washington will be pleased. (Hears 
knock and goes todoor. Enter Washing- 
ton and Morris. Salutations. ) 

Betsy—Comein. See, the flag is done! 
How do you like it? 

Washington—That is a flag to be proud 
of, and your country will be proud of you, 
Mistress Ross. 

(Betsy hands flag to Washington and 











“Let Me Show You” 
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Final Tableau 


Morris. They hold it up and the school 
rise and salute the flag, preferably sing- 
ing the salute. ) 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: In telling the story of the 
making of the first flag I explained to the children 
that Betsy Ross did not make her flag of these ma- 
terials named in the play but that one of the first 
flags in actual use by the Colonial army was made 
from some old cloth—perhaps the very things men- 
tioned. 

Betsy must practice considerably to be able to cut 
easily a five-pointed star. Directions and diagrams 
for cutting the star were given in February, 1918; 
also, they are found in “Pieces and Plays for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday ;’’ price 30 cents. 


The Old Flag Forever 


She’s up there—Old Glory—where light- 
nings are sped; 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of 


red; 
And she'll wave for us living, or droop 
o’er us dead— 
The flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—how bright 
the stars stream! 
And the stripes like red signals of lib- 
erty gleam! 
And we dare for her, living, or dream 
the last dream 
"Neath the flag of our country forever! 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant- 
dealt scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on 
her stars! 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned 
her bars, 
She’s the flag of our country forever! 


—Frank L. Stanton. 
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any patriotic program. 
It will be a comparatively 


Familiar 


bright and natural, and will be 


form. 
grades. 








“PIECES AND PLAYS FOR PATRIOTIC DAYS” 


HIS book is devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and Flag 
Day (June 14), but much of the material may be used in 


who owns a copy of this book to arrange observances for Me- 
morial Day and Flag Day. The contents include Recitations for 
Young Pupils and Advanced Grades, Quotations, Verses for 
unes, Dialogues, and Plays. 

_ Perhaps the happiest feature of the book is the abundance 
of selections for little folk. The recitations and dialogues are 


little of the material has ever before been published in book 
There are dignified entire programs for the higher 

Among the plays included in the Flag Day Division is 
an excellent dramatization of ‘‘The Man Without a Country.”’ 


Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days.” 


; \) 


simple matter for the teacher 


Very 


a joy to tiny reciters. 


By Grace B. Faxon 
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Price 30 Cents 
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Music and Recitations for Patriotic Occasions 


Our Flag | Dearly we prize its colors, 

Fling it from mast and steeple, 
Symbol o’er land and sea 

Of the life of a happy people, 
Gallant and strong and free. 

: scant 

eet bauer Flag of the sturdy fathers, 
: oe ‘lag o e loyal sons, 

With the clustered stars and the stead- | Beneath its folds it gathers 


fast bars, Ye ’ ‘ ; 
The red, the white, and the blue. | ction prtiing ok — nee. 
es 


Our veins are thrilled anew; 


The clustered stars and the steadfast 


ars, 
The red, the white, and the blue 


Flag of the fearless hearted, 
Flag of the broken chain, 

Flag in a day-dawn started, 
Never to pale or wane. 


The red, the white, and the blue. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 





It's Your Flag and Mine 











T. B. W. T. B. Weaver 
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| With the heaven-light breaking through | 
| 


By the steadfast bars, the clustered stars, | 


Makers of Victory 
By Anne Cochran 


sent his part, The children march on stage from 
rightand face the audience. When the Flag Boy 
speaks his second stanza the seven children take 
one step forward. When he speaks the third line 


right arm to spell VICTORY, 


Soldier— 
I am a soldier good and true, 
Who carried into France, the Red, White, 
_and Blue. 


Sailor 
I am a sailor strong and brave 
Who guided the ships across the wave. 


And many a sweater and cap have [ knit. 


Daughter— 
I am the sister who back of the trench 
Nursed the Americans, British, and 
French. 


For eight pupils. Each child is dressed to repre- 


they face to right and show letters pinned on the | 


Father— 
I am the father who always did try 
United States government bonds to buy. 
Mother— 
I am the mother who long hours did sit; 


| Boy— 
I am the boy who planted the seed, 
| When America promised the whole world 
to feed. 
Girl— 
! am the littlest, but I wish you knew 
How I’ve tried to be good and brave and 
true. 
Larger Boy (with large flag)— 
1 am the emblem of a nation, 
Of a nation strong and true, 
But you are the ones who made me, 
Yes, you and you and you. (Points to 
the seven. ) 
When you stepped into line 
The whole world could plainly see 
That facing straight forward, 
You spelt VICTORY. 


Patriotic Pledges 
| I 
| The toil of our Hands, 
The thoughts of our Heads, 
The love of our Hearts, 
We pledge to our Flag! 
If 
I pledge myself to stand by the Flag 
that (Stands for Loyalty, Liberty, and 
Law! 


: 
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Japanese Cherry Blossom Dance 
By Harriet S. Wardell 


Dress; All dancers wear kimonos and | 
carry sprays of cherry blossoms. (See 
illustrations. 

Number: From one to ten or twelve | 
girls. Select girls having straight dark | 
hair and dark eyes as far as possible. 

Music ; ‘‘Cherry Blossom Dance’’ 
opposite page). 

Suggestions: The quick, jerky move- 
ments of this dance should be performed 


(on 


Figure I 


stifly and with precision. At the same 

time a certain gracé and lithe charm 
should characterize the dancing. The 
head and body movements should be 
rather slow and deliberate. The leg and 
arm movements are at times very stiff. 
‘The curves taken by the arms and body 
should always be graceful and well 
rounded, and all suggestions of angular 
posing should be avoided, even in run- 
ning and quick, jerky movements. A 
smile or pleasant expression adds to the 
charm of the dance. If children learn to 
interpret the dance successfully they will 
look their pleasure naturally. 

Movement One 

All dancers stand erect with sprays in 
right hands. Play an introduction very 
softly during the rise of the curtain. | 
(See Figure I.) Bend body stiffly at 
hips slowly over to right, tapping with 
left foot at side fourteen ..mes. Raise 
body with a quick, jerky motion to 
straight position. Nod head lightly and 
smile. Four measures. 

Repeat, bending body to left and ris- 
ing to upright position with a jerking 
motion. Four measures. 

Movement Two 

Move backward with quick, short run- 
ning steps, hiding the eyes with crossed 
arms and bending slightly forward. Four 
measures. 

Move forward with four long springing 
steps, starting with right foot. Place 
left hand behind body and out at side. 
Right hand waves spray slowly in time 
to music. Four measures. 

Movement Three 

Move to right with quick side step. 
Step one step to right with right foot, 
bring left foot up to right, move right 
foot one step to right, etc., always keep- 
ing right foot ahead. Stretch right arm 
out to right and curve left arm out in 
front and over head. Tuck head under 
left arm and look at spray in right hand. 
Four measures. 

Repeat, moving to left and side step- 
ping with left foot. Four measures. 

Movement Four 

Bow slowly and deeply: Place right 
foot far back of left foot, kneel on right 
knee, draw left foot back, and kneel on 
both knees. Lower head until it touches 








! floor. 


|; measures. 
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Exercises for Closmg Day Programs 


Fold arms across breast. 
measures. 

Rise slowly from low bow to erect po- 
sition, and raise both arms slowly over 


| head with spray held in right hand. 
| Fingers of the left hand should just touch 


end of spray; look up. (Figure II.) 
Four measures. 


Movement Five 





Move round in acircle with long swing- | 
| ing steps, bowing and swaying body and | 
moving sprays up, down, around, etc., | 


in slow graceful movements. Hold each 
arm movement a brief moment before 
passing to the next. The arm moVe- 
| ments should be jerky when changing 
| from one movement to another, but the 
| curve of the arm and the spray together 
should be graceful at all times. Eight 
measures. 
Movement Six 
Form a:straight line across the stage. 
Fold arms across the breast and run 
| backward with short,quick running steps. 
| Bow head. Four measures. 
| Whirl round quickly and run forward 
| with head raised and both arms out- 





Figure II 
stretched high over head in front. Four 
End with jerky bow. 

Movement Seven 

Move slowly forward, at the same 
time taking original poses. Each pose 
should differ from the others in posi- 
tion of spray, position of arms, ete. 
(Figure III shows a graceful pose.) 
Hold quiet eight measures. 

Movement hight 

Repeat movement four. Hold last po- 
sition. Drop curtain. 


A Japanese Fete 
By Fairolia Weaver 


S soon as the pupils and I. decided 
to give an entertainment to raisc 
money. to buy Thrift Stamps I tried 


A 


to think of something novei and differ- 


ent from the box and shadow socials 
which several neighboring schools had 
given. Realizing that Japanese affairs 
are generally popular on account of the 
attractive decorations and unusual cos- 
tumes, we decided to have a ‘‘ Japanese 
Fete.’’ 

As our schoolhouse is small it was de- 
cided to hold the entertainment at my 
home. This made it necessary to elimi- 
nate certain features from the program, 
as there was no space for elaborate drills 
or plays. Our program, however, con- 
sisted entirely of Japanese numbers, 
nearly all of which were found in the 
June, 1915, and 1916 issues of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The performers remained in a room 
adjoining the one in which the audience 
was seated, and as they were introduced 


Four | by the Program Director they appeared 


before the curtains which hung over the 
doorway. All the performers were in 
Japanese dress. The program was made 
more interesting by giving each actor a 


Japanese name and using a short intro- | 


duction speech. This suggestion may be 
made more coherent by giving an outline 
of our program. 


JAPANESE PROGRAM 


Music by Orchestra 

Announcement (by Program Director) 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, we have with 
us to-night a Japanese company consist- 
ing of seven women and five men, who, 
by means of recitations, dialogues, and 
songs, will endeavor to portray the life 
and customs of their native country, 
which is often called ‘Sunrise Land.’ 

‘*First, I wish to introduce to you Miss 
Osaka, who is named after the olive tree 
which flourishes in the island of Formosa 
where she was born. Miss Osaka, who 
has been in the United States ten years 
and has attended several! different insti- 
tutions of learning, is a very diligent 
student. After completing her studies 
in this country she plans to return to her 
native lands asa missionary. Miss Osaka 
will now tell us how Japan received its 
nicknames of ‘Nippon’ and ‘Sunrise 
Land.’ Miss Osaka.’’ (A ten-year-old 
girl, named Olive, dressed in Japanese 
costume and carrying a Japanese flag, 
stepped before the curtain and recited 
‘*Sunrise Land,’’ taken from June, 1916. 
The Program Director continues. ) 

**Miss Fujiyama, who is named after 
Japan’s famous mountain, and her little 
sister, Vari San, will next sing a song 
about ‘Fair Japan.’ ”’ 

(A young lady and her younger sister 
| wearing Japanese costumes and carrying 
| Japanese parasols took places before the 
| curtain and sang ‘‘A Song of Fair Ja- 

pan,’’ found in June, 1916.) 
**Kioto Nankin, who has been in the 


Figure III 


United States only six years will now 
tell us about riding in Japan. Miss Nan- 
kin.’’ (A six-year-old girl appeared be- 
fore the curtain and recited, ‘‘ Riding in 
Japan’’ found in June, 1915.) 

Music by the Orchestra 

“The men of the company will next 
tell us about a Japanese boy named 
Masa Chan.”’ 

(Three boys stood in a semi-circle 
around a boy representing Masa Chan, 
who sat on the floor in Japanese fashion, 
apparently engaged in making a kite. 
Each boy recited a verse and all three 
repeated the chorus in concert, pointing 
at Masa Chan as they said the last line. 
This little dialogue was arranged for 
some small boys who could not sing from 
the words of the song ‘‘Masa Chan’’ in 





June, 1915.) 





June 1919 


‘*Miss Lugo Anako will now explain 
the origin of the Japanese fan. Miss 
Anako’s name when translated into Eng 
lish is ‘ Miller’ and implies that her fore 
fathers were noted rice millers. Miss 
Anako.’’ 

(A girl whose surname was Miller re- 
cited the poem, ‘‘The First Folding Fan’’ 
found in June, 1916.) 

‘*Miss Banzai Yenchan, who came to 
this country in 1910 can now speak the 
English language fluently, as you will 
readily believe when you hear her tell 
about life in Japan. Miss Yenchan.’’ 

(This pupil’s talk was taken from 
‘“‘Readings and Handwork Lessons on 
Japan,’’ in June, 1915.) 

Music by Orchestra 

‘*Miss Vari San, who is named after 
the white lily, will next describe her life 
in Japan. Vari San has been in the 
United States only seven years, and 
sometimes has trouble with the English 
language, so please excuse any mistakes 
she may make. Miss Vari San.’’ 

(A seven-year-old girl named Lillian 
recited ‘‘ Little Vari San”’ found in June, 
1916. ) 

‘“*Toto Lee, the youngest member of 
the company, who has acquired a mar- 
velous mastery of the English language 
during the five years he has been in this 
country will now tell us about Japanese 
children. Please notice that Toto Lee 
has not yet adopted American style and 
still wears his Japanese dress. 

(A five-year-old boy in Japanese cos- 
tume recited ‘‘Children in Japan’’ found 
in June, 1916.) 

Music by Orchestra 

‘“*The ladies of the company will next 
tell us about the little maids of far 
Japan. ”’ 

(Six girls in kimonos and carrying Jap- 
anese parasols and fans gave the dia- 
logue ‘*The Little Maids of Far Japan,’’ 
from June, 1916.) 

‘*Miss Lugo Anako, who has an inquir- 
ing mind, now desires to ask you a few 
questions. Miss Anako.’’ 

(A girl recited ‘‘What Would You Do?”’ 
found in June, 1916.) 

‘*The next on our program is a Japan- 
ese tea party to which you are all invited. 

(Girls give the little play, ‘‘A Japa- 
nese Tea Party,’’ found in June, 1916.) 

**Ladies and gentlemen, this closes 
our program for the evening. We thank 
you for your kind attention. To the 
right are numerous Japanese articles for 
sale; you will find the prices very rea- 
sonable considering the fine workman- 
ship. To the left is a Japanese garden, 
where for the sum of ten cents you may 
pick a beautiful nosegay, at the roots of 
which you will find a valuable prize. 
Desirable refreshments may be obtained 
from the Japanese ladies who will soon 
come this way with loaded trays.’’ 

Music by Orchestra 


HELPS 


No admission was charged, but we sold 
ice cream, Japanese goods and novel- 
ties, and conducted a Japanese garden, 
which is a variation of the grab bag idea. 
The ice cream which. was furnished by 
the pupils’ parents sold for ten cents a 
dish. As the evening was unusually 
warm, the ice cream sold readily. We 
disposed of thirty quarts in a very short 
time, and could have sold more if 
we had had it. I bought most of the 
Japanese goods from mail order houses, 
as only a few Japanese articles were 
found in the local steres. Some of the 
goods were obtained from companies 
dealing exclusively in Japanese goods, 
but as a rule I found the goods less ex- 
pensive in the regular mail order cata- 
logues. For the most part I selected 
useful, inexpensive articles, and not 
many of one kind. Following is a list: 
silk handkerchiefs, pincushions, straw 
mats, straw baskets and boxes, pictures, 
dishes, sachets, paper doilies, paper 
drinking cups and napkins, match 
scratchers, shaving pads, blue and white 
block printed tablecloths, scarfs, runners 
and bags, and the parasols and fans we 
had used during the program. Pretty 
bags were made by placing two blue and 
white printed napkins together and over- 
handing the edges deeply with coarse 
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Exercises for Closing Day Programs—cemines 


white embroidery floss and finishing with | 
a casing and drawstring of white tape. | 

The Japanese garden, which proved a | 
great attraction, was made by placing 
buttonhole bouquets of artificial Howers 
in oats in the sand-table. A prize was 
attached to each bouquet. For ninety-six 
cents I bought cards containing enough 
flower petals already cut, together with 
leaves and wires for stems, and direc- 
tions to make sixty buttonhole bouquets. 
At the end of each bunch of flowers was | 
tied a small package containing such five 
or six cent articles as are usually sold in 
‘fish ponds.’’ Each purchaser paid a 
dime and was allowed to choose his bou- 
quet. 

Other articles that might be sold are | 
rice balls made from puffed rice the same | 
as pop corn balls are made, rice candy, 
and fancy packages of tea and rice. 

It always pays to have an entertain- 
ment well advertised, so we put a notice 
in the local paper two weeks before the 
date of the entertainment. We also made 
announcements and sent them to each res- 
ident of the district. These invitations 
were cut from flowered wall paper in the 
shape of an open fan about eight inches 
across the widest part. The edge and 
the simulated folds of the fan were out- 
lined with red crayon. [ printed with 
red ink across the front this little rhyme: 


‘Friday evening, May 31st, is the date 
When the —— School will have a 
‘Japanese Fete; 
So if you wish to help your country's fate 
And not be late, 
Stop at —— —— gate, 
About eight.’’ 
For further information we wrote these 
lines on the back of the invitation: 


‘*Ceme with the purpose to buy, please, 
Ice cream and novelties of the Japanese. ”’ 

We also made posters, which were 
placed in the postoffice and stores, by 
tracing the picture of the Japanese gir! 
in the June, 1916, Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. We painted this figure 
with gay water colors and cut it out and 
mounted it on gray oatmeal paper placed 
onared mat. Below the picture was 
posted the same notice as on the invita- 
tions but printed in large letters with 
red ink on white paper. We also made 
some attractive match scratchers from 
the same figure, adding a strip of sand- 
paper as a mat on which the Japanese 
girl sits. 

We decorated the porch and rooms of 
my home where the entertainment was 
held with lighted Japanese Janterns and 
many flowers. If a Japanese entertain- 
ment is given at aseason when there are 
few or no flowers, very pretty decora- 
tions may be made by wiring or tying | 
either plain blossoms made of pink tissue | 
paper or small wild roses cut from wild- 
rose crepe paper to bare branches broken 
from trees. 

An advantage of the Japanese program 
is the ease with which costumes may be 
secured. The girls wore bright colored 
kimonos just touching the floor witha 
wide sash around the waist tied in a 
large butterfly bow in the back with the 
loops pinned to the shoulders. For 
sashes we used strips of bright red, 
green, and orange calico. Some of the 
girls carried an open Japanese parasol! in 
the right hand and a Japanese fan in 
the left. ‘The boys wore their regular 
clothes with small chopping bowls for 
Japanese hats. 











EDITOR’S NOTE: The magazines named in the 
precéding entertainment, June, 1915, and June, 1916, 
can be obtained from the publishers, at 20 cents 
each. Besides the selections used from them by 
Miss Weaver there is other Japanese material. _ 

Also, in June, 1917, there is a charming song, with 
music, “‘Japanese Manners,” and a dialogue for two 
girls ““America and Japan.” : 

In January, 1918, there is an attractive Japanese | 

rill 


In Primary Plans, March, 1913, (price 15 cents) 
there is a “Japanese Song’’ by Laura Rountree 
Smith, 

In Normal Instructor, April, 1911, (price 15 cents), 
there are “Japanese Singing Games.” 

In Primary Plans, October, 1911, (price 15 cents), 
there is “The Japanese,’’ a motion song by Laura 
Rountree Smith and F, A. Sass. ; 

In Primary Plans, December, 1910, (price 15 cents), 
there is “Polit ” a Jap song by Laura 
Rountree Smith and T. B. Weaver. ; 

In Normal Instructor, April, 1908, (price 15 cents), 
there is a descriptive article on Japan which might 
be divided into paragraphs and recited by upper 
grades, 








Uncle Sam’s Birthday Dinner | 
By Hallie Ives 
CHARACTERS 


Miss Columbia—dress of bunting. 

Chef—white suit, apron, ard cap. 

Fisherman—overalls, blue shirt, wide | 
brimmed straw hat, and neckerchief. 

Butcher—white apron; carries knife. | 

Groceryman—overalls; holds market 
basket. 

States and Possessions appropriately 
dressed, or in ordinary clothes and wear- | 
ing placards with the names printed on 
them. 


dinner? Salmon from Alaska and prime 
ribs of beef from Kansas. 

(Enter Groceryman. ) 

Groceryman 


beans from Florida, and tomatoes from 
Maryland. 

(Chef looks at Miss Columbia. ) 

Miss Columbia—We are very glad in 
deed to receive your goods. I find that 
planning a dinner is a perfect delight. 

Chef—We will serve fruit salad, and | 
am sure Uncle Sam will enjoy it. Pep- 
per will come from Mexico (He indicates 
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Enter Miss Columbia. 
Miss Columbia—Oh, dear, | am so ex- | 
cited! Uncle Sam will have a birthday | 
dinner soon, and he’‘has asked me to plan | 
it for him. I am very fond indeed of | 
Uncle Sam, but this is a terrible respon- 
sibility. I think I will ask the Nation’s 
Chef to help me. (Rings bell on table.) 
(Enter Chef, who bows low.) 
Miss Columbia—Sir Chef, I am glad | 
you came so quickly. Uncle Sam has | 
asked me to plan a birthday dinner for 
him, and I am afraid I can not do so 


without your help. It is such a heavy 
responsibility! (Clasps hands and looks 
soberly to ceiling.) 

Chef—It will give me much pleasure 
to help you, Miss Columbia. How many | 
courses would you care to serve? 

Miss Columbia—Dear me! How can I 
tell? Of course we shall have ice cream! 

Chef (smiling)—Yes, but not first. 

Miss Columbia—'lo be sure not, for 
there should be salad and some other good 
things before we eat ice cream. 

Chef—May I| make a suggestion, Miss | 
Columbia? | 

Miss Columbia — Certainly you may. 
That is why | sent for you. 

Chef—-I have a number of assistants | 
who help me supply my table. | should 
like to ask them what they can give for 
the different courses. 

Miss Columbia (clapping hands) —-How | 
fine! Call them at once. 

(Chef walks to side of stage and blows 
small whistle; enter three girls who rep- 
resent California, ‘l'exas, and Michigan. ) 

Chef—I wish your help, young ladies. 
What can you supply toward a birthday 
dinner for Uncle Sam? 

First Girl—I come from California, and 
I would bring almonds and olives from 
my own state. 

Second Girl—I can give pecans from 
Texas, and I will send to New York for 
fine salt to eat on them. 

Third Girl—I will furnish the best 
bleached celery to be found in Michigan. 

(Enter Fisherman. ) 

Fisherman—I heard you talking about 
a dinner for Uncle Sam. I wish to sup- 
ply clams from Chesapeake Bay for his 
soup—clam chowder can not be beaten. 


| 
| 
| 


Chef (turning to Miss Columbia)—Do 


you agree to all of this, Miss Columbia? 
Miss Columbia—Indeed Ido. I think 
it sounds delicious. (Enter Butcher.) 


| for Uncle Sam’s birthday dinner. 
| a grand dinner he will have, and almost 


| who help supply our table. 





Butcher—May I supply the meat for 


Mexico who enters and stands in a row 
with the others behind Columbia and the 
Chet,) the pineapple from Hawaii, (En- 
ter Hawaii.) cherries from Sicily, (En 
ter Sicily.) and olive oil from Spain. 
(Enter Spain. ) 

California—Do not forget, Sir Chef, 
that [ supply the mustard, and that Ohio 
will give good apple vinegar. 

Miss Columbia—No, 
not forget. (Happily. ) 
time for the ice cream. We will make 
that, Sir Chef, from the best of home 
cream. I believe Louisiana will furnish 
sugar, and our cousin, South America, 
will send vanilla and chocolate. 

Chef—If you do not object we will ask 
a Virginia or Kentucky cook to bake the 
birthday cake. We can send her flour 
from Minneapolis, and butter from 
Illinois. 

Miss Columbia— Virginia and Kentucky 
cooks are famous for good cakes. | shal! 
be happy to have them furnish the cake 
What 


everything brought by his own people! 
Still we greatly prize our foreign sisters 
(Curtsies to 


the little foreigners.) Don’t you think, 


1 beg to send potatoes 
7 . . . ° | 
from Maine, rice from Arkansas, string | 


indeed, we will | 
Now comes the ! 


| Sir Chef, that Uncle Sam would wish a 

| good cup of coffee? 

| Chef—By all means. I think we can 

| get that from Java, ‘Turkey, or Brazil. 
Miss Columbia--1 am so delighted 

when [| think of Uncle Sam's bountifu 

birthday dinner that | should like to sing 

one of his favorite songs. 

| 


| Chef (bowing deeply)—Miss Columbia, 
| beg to make one more sugyestion. 

Miss 
Well? 

Chef—1 should be pleased to sing with 
my fellow workers ‘‘Columbia’’ in your 
honor. 
| (All clap, hands and proceed to sing. 
| Columbia seems pleased, and stands in 
| advance of the entire line. The Chef 
stands at head of assistants. ) 


Columbia (slightly irritated) 


| Discontent 


Down in a field one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
| Save one who tried to hide herself, 
| And drooped that pleasant weather. 


| A robin, who had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near a buttercup 
Who wished she were a daisy. 

For daisies grew so trig and tall! 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills around her neck, 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color; 

While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. 


‘*Dear Robin,”’ 
tlower, 
“*Perhaps you’d not mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for mie, 
Some day when you are flying?”’ 





said the sad young 


‘*You silly thing,’’ the robin said, 
‘*T think you must be crazy; 

| I’d rather be my honest self, 
Than any made-up daisy. 


“*You’re nicer in your own bright gown; 
‘The little children love you; 

Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


‘*Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We’d better keep our places; 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many daisies. 


‘*Look bravely up into the sky 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here, where you are growing. ”’ 


Vacation 


‘*Vaeation is the time for fun!”’ 
All girls and boys ure saying 
When schools and books grow wearisome, 
| And hearts are ripe for playing. 











Closing Day Exercises, 
kind to cater exclusively to the 


schools. 
Part I. 


Five Grades. 


Grades. 


Five to Eight. 


Grad 








“CLOSING DAY EXERCISES” 
"Chai have been published many books of Graduating or 


than that of our book, 
needs of the elementary teacher. 
ml . 4 y 7 « . « . « 

rhere are exercises for all the grades and for village and rural 
‘June Voices;’’ Exercise for the First Three Grades. 
Part IIl—‘‘A Tribute to Mother and Home;’’ 


Part IIl.—‘ ‘Vacation Echoes;’’ Exercise for the First Five Years. — 
Part IV.—‘‘ Joy in Country Living;’’ Exercise for a School of hight 


Part V.—‘‘A Eulogy of Our Country’s Flug;’’ 


Part VI.—Specimen Parts for Graduation. . 
Part VIl—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in 


es. 

Part VIII.—Plays for Closing Day Programs. 

Order of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
“Closing Day Exercises.” 


Price 30 cents. 


selling at a much higher price 
but this is the first book of the 


Exercise for the First 


Exercise for Grades 


All 
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The Hoover Commencement Pies 
By Josie Pastoriza 
A Playlet Introducing the Presentation of Gifts 


Characters: Host, Hostess, 
guests (members of class). 

Scene : Living room with couch, chairs, 
and two small tables with a pie on each. 
The hostess is examining the pies; the 
host is seated at one side, reading. 

Hostess—Come here, Ralph, and tell 
me what you think of my commencement 
pies. Iam really quite proud of them. 

Host—If they are as good to eat as 
they are to look at, I am sure they will 
be enjoyed. However, °° the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,’ you know. 

Hostess—I am especially pleased be- 

cause the recipe | used isin keeping with 
the food conservation that was necessary 
to help Uncle Sam win the great world | 
war. 

Host—Let us hear your recipe. 
haps others may profit thereby. 

Hostess—To one cup of friendship add | 
three tablespoons of daily association. | 
Mix these well with half a cup of human 
kindness and a teaspoon of remembrance. 
Roll into a thin crust and place in pie pan. 

Host—I am anxious to hear the recipe 
for the filling used in these remarkable 
pies, 

Hostess—Now you’re making fun, but 
I don’t care. To three-fourths of a cup 
of true patriotism I added three-fourths 
of a cup of best wishes for the future, 
then three tablespoons of common sense, 
two golden thoughts, and one teaspoon 
of extract of fun. Iput the pies into an 
oven well heated by the blaze of love 
that all loyal Austin (name of school) } 
pupils have for the grand old U. S. A. 

Host—Bravo! No wonder your pies 
have such a patriotic appearance. 

Hostess—Thank you, Ralph. I thought 
you'd like them, if you knew the recipe. 
(Turning to classmates seated in audi- 
ence.) Now, classmates, if I remember 
correctly, there are few among you who 
did not often, nickel in hand, find your 
way to the kitchen in the basement of 
Austin School, with the request for a 
piece of pie. Judging from this, I know 
you like pastry, so I extend to you an 
invitation from Ralph and me to partake 
of the Hoover commencement pies. Will 
you accept? 

Pupils—Gladly ! 

(A chord is played and classmates rise. 
A march is played. Half the members 
of the class go up one step to stage, half, 
the other. ‘Ihe hostess meets the leader 
of one side, and taking him by the hand, 
leads him to rear center of stage. The 
host does the same on the other side, pu- 
pils forming double semi-circular rows. ) 

Host—No doubt you have heard the 
jingle: 


and their 


Per- 


**Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner, 
Kating his Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, ‘What a good boy am I!’’”’ 


To suit this occasion, 
give the jingle thus: 


we shall have to 


‘* Austin ‘grads’ dear, 

Standing near, 
Viewing commencement pie; 

Each puts in his thumb, 

And pulls out a plum, 
And says, ‘What a great gift have I!’ ’’ 

(The pies are circular in shape and 

made of wood—three-inch uprights sus- 
porting heavy cardboard covered with 
white crepe paper frilled at edge. The 
top is surmounted by a red crepe paper 
bow. From beneath the white paper 
hang blue ribbons, one for each member 
of the class. At one end of the ribbon 
is a ecard on which is written a pupil’s 
name with an appropriate rhyme; at the 
other, a fitting gift. The hostess looks 
at the card nearest her and calling name 
of pupil, reads the rhyme attached after 
the pupil has drawn a gift from pie. 
The host acts in a similar manner with 
his pie. When all gifts have been dis- 
tributed a representative of the class 











steps forward. ) 


Tis the Month of June 
By Ella May Hart 


“Marching Through Georgia” 


I 


’Tis the month of June, and dear old 
summertime is here, 
So we join and sing to you a song of 
mirth and cheer, 
For we all are happy when vacation time 
is near, 
Three cheers for dear old vacation! 


Pupil— | 
To host and to hostess our thanks we | 
give. 
Hoover pies we’ll remember as long as 
we live. | 
SAMPLES OF RHYMES 
Glen—a fan. 
Play ball! Play ball! you baseball fan! 
Keep cool! Keep cool! as well as you 
can. 


Tune: 


(Harvey—a bank.) 
Since you are saving your nickels and 
dimes, 
For you there never will be hard times. 


Chorus— 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Vacation time is near! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Our hearts are full of 
cheer! 
After we have studied for a long and 
dreary year, 
Three cheers for dear old vacation! 


(Jack—a candle.) 
As a candle sheds its rays of light, 
So does your smile, always so bright. 


Good-by Books 
By Laura M. Roach 


| Here’s my arithmetic, here’s my reader, 
Here’s my geography book, — 

| If you want to see them before September 
Just take a long, long look, 


For they will spend vacation 
On the highest closet shelf, 
While I do nothing all day long 

But just enjoy myself. 





II 


eo we’ll say farewell to our old friends 
and schoolmates true, 
As old June her roses o’er our pathway 
soon will strew, 
And the gardens will be sweet with many 
a different hue, 
Three cheers for dear old vacation! 


Chorus— 








Town Song 


Nan OPPENLANDER-EBERLY GABRIEL HINES 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This song is referred to by Miss Sutton, on page 18. Itis given here by permission 
of the publishers, The Chautauqua Association of Pennsylvania, who hold the copyright. 











An Opening Address 


By a small child who speaks in a half-embarrassed 
and conve-sational tone, 

Iam a very little boy (or girl), and I 
suppose that is why the teacher puts me 
first to-day. But I am big enough to 
tell you that we are very glad to see you. 

I hope you will like this school very 
much. We will sing our best songs and 
say our prettiest verses, and be just as 
good as we can all the time you stay, 
for we want youto come again. (Straight- 
ens up with dignity and speaks loud and 
strong.) And now I’ll say my speech. 
This is it: 

Kind friends, we welcome you to-day 

With songs of merry glee; 

Your loving smiles we strive to win, 

Each face we love to see. 


Sweet welcomes then to one and all, 
And may your smiles approve; 

And may we never miss the light 
Of faces that we love. 


Closing Address 


Kind friends who have listened to our 
efforts to-day, I thank you in the name 
of the whole school for your presence and 
your attention. We hope we have not 
disappointed you. With many of us it 
has been our first attempt at public 
speaking. Long ago, a boy declaimed— 
before just such an audience, I dare 
say, as this—who said, ‘‘Tall oaks from 
little acorns grow’’; anditis just as true 
to-day asthen. Weare fitting ourselves, 
little by little, to fill the places of the 
men and women of to-day. Years hence, 
you may hear from us mingling with the 
great world, helping forward, in one way 
and another, life’s good work. 

Teacher, we thank you for all your 
kind endeavors to do us good. May your 
good wishes for us all be fulfilled in 
years to come. 

Schoolmates, we part companionship 
to-day to go to our several homes, our 
various amusements, and our separate 
work. We part friends, and carry with 
us pleasant memories of the happy faces 
here. May our future lives be as useful 
as our term has been pleasant. And may 
the world, the great school in which we 
are all scholars, find us faithful in all 
the lessons we have to learn. 

And now, friends all, with thanks for 
the past, and good wishes for the future, 
it is mine to say good-by. 

Valedictory 
It now, kind friends, devolves on me 
To speak our Val-e-dic-to-ry ; 
You’ve seen our exhibition through, 
We’ve tried to please each one of you— 
And if we’ve failed in any part, 
Lay it to head and not to heart. 


We thank you for your presence here, 
With kindly smiles our work to cheer, 
Our youthful zeal you do inspire 

To set our mark a little higher— 

But there’s much more than words can 

tell,— 
So thanking you, we’ll say—farewell. 
es 


NEW ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOK 

There is a demand for short dia- 
logues and plays that will furnish 
fun and laughter. Our new book, 
‘Dialogues and Plays for Country 
Schools,’’ compiled and edited by 
Grace B. Faxon, will fill that de- 
mand. Therearemore than twenty- 
five selections ranging from dia- 
logues that will ‘‘act’’ three min- 
utes to plays that will consume 
thirty minutes’ time. There is a 
part for every child, the timid, the 
awkward, the lively, the natural 
actor, or the ungifted. Be sure to 
obtain this book before you start to 
plan your Closing Day program. 

Order from the F. A. Owen Pub, 
Co., Dansville, N. Y., “‘Dialogues 
and Plays for Country Schools ;’’ 
price 30 cents, 
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Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to pupils to trace 
for use with young pupils, who match the word with the picture. 


Educative Seat Work for June 


and color. 


The repeated words may be pasted on cardboard and cut apart 
The teacher may use the design in a blackboard caiendar for the month. 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


June 1919 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
this will be much appreciated, 
and therefore desirable poems. 


The Barefoot Boy 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy,— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince thou art,—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 

Thou hast more than he can buy 

In the reach of ear and eye 
Outward sunshine, inward joy: 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy! 


Oh for boyhood’s painless play, 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 

Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 
Where the whitest lilies blow, 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay, 

And the architectural plans 

Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand in hand with hér he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy, 

Blessings on the barefoot boy! 


Oh, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming birds and honey-bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 


Through the day and through the night, — 


Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 
Mine, on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides! 

Still as my horizon grew, 
Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 
Fashioned for a barefoot boy! 


Oh, for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bow! of milk and bread; 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood, 

On the door-stone, gray and rude! 
O’er me, like a regal tent, 
Cioudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir, 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

I was monarch: pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy! 


Cheerily, then, my little man, 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can! 
Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward, 
Every morn shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy feet 

Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 

All too soon these feet must hide 

In the prison cells of pride, 

Lose the freedom of the sod, 

Like a colt’s for work be shod, 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 
not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
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| Made to tread the mills of toil, 

| Up and down in ceaseless moil: 

| Happy if their track be found 

| Never on forbidden ground; 

| Happy if they sink not.in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 
/ Ah! that thou couldst know thy joy, 
| E re it passes, barefoot boy! 

—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


| How They Brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix 


| I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and 
he; 

| I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped 
all three; 

‘*Good speed!’’ cried the watch, 
gate-bolts undrew; 

**Speed!’’ echoed the wall to us gallop- 
ing through; 

Behind shut the postern, the lights sank 

to rest, 

into the 
abreast. 


as the 











| And midnight we _ galloped 


| Not a word to each other; we kept the 
great pace— 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never 
changing our place; 

I turned in my saddle and made its 
girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the 
pique right, 

Rebuckled the cheek 
slacker the bit, 

| Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 


strap, chained 


*Twas moonset at starting; but, while 
we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight 
dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out 
to see, 
At Duffield, ’twas morning as plain as 
could be; 
from Mecheln church steeple we 
heard the half-chime, 
So, Joris broke silence with, 


1” 


is time! 


And 
“*Yet there 





| At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the 
sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black 

every one, 

‘To stare through the mist at us galloping 
past; 

And I saw my stout galloper Roland at 

ast, 

With. resolute shoulders, each butting 
away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland 
its spray: 





| And his low head and crest, just one 
sharp ear bent back 
| For my voice, and the other pricked out 
on his track; 
| And one eye’s black intelligence—ever 
that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own 
master, askance! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which 
aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in gallop- 
ing on. 


and cried 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; 
Joris, ‘‘Stay spur! 

Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's 
not in her, 

We’ll remember at Aix’’—for one heard 
the quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck 
and staggering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the 
flank; 

As down on her haunches she shuddered 
and sank. 


So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in 
the sky; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless 
laugh, 

’Neath our feet broke the bright little 
stubble like chaff; 








Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang 
white, 

And ‘‘Gallop,’’ 
in sight! 


gasped Joris, ‘‘for Aix is 


“*How they'll greet us!’’—and all in a 
moment his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as 
a stone; 

And there was my Roland to bear the 
whole weight 

Of the news which alone could save Aix 
from her fate, 

With his nostrils like pits full of blood 
to the brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye 
sockets’ rim. 


Then I cast loose my buffcoat, each hol- 
ster let fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt 
and all, 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted 


is ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse 
without peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, 
any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped 
and stood. 


And all I remember is friends flocking 
round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees 
on the ground; 

And no voice but was praising this Rol- 
and of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last 
measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common 
consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought 
good news from Ghent. 

—Robert Browning. 


Daisies 
At evening when I go to bed 
I see the stars shine overhead; 


They are the little daisies white 
That dot the meadow of the night. 


And often while I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the Moon will go; 
It is a lady, sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 
There’s not a star left in the skies; 
She’s picked them all and dropped‘them 
down 
Into the meadows of the town. 
—F rank Dempster Sherman. 


Aunt Tabitha 


Whatever I do and whatever I say, 
Aunt Tabitha tells me it isn’t the way 
When she was a girl (forty summers ago); 
Aunt Tabitha tells me they never did so. 


Dear aunt! If I only would take her ad- 
vice! 

But I like my own way, and I find it so 

- nice! 

And besides, I forget half the things I 
am told; 

But they all will come back to me— 
when I am old. 


If a youth passes by, it may happen, no 
doubt, 
He may chance to look in as I chance to 


look out; . 

She would never endure an impertinent 
stare— 

It is horrid, she says, and I mustn’t sit 
there. 

A walk in the moonlight has pleasures, 
I own, 

But it isn’t quite safe to be walking 
alone; 

So I take a lad’s arm—just for safety 
you know— 

But Aunt Tabitha tells me they didn’t 
do so. 

How wicked we are, and how good they 
were then! 

They kept at arm’s length those detest- 
able men; 





What an era of virtue she lived in!—But 
stay— 

Were the men.all such rogues in Aunt 
Tabitha’s day? 


If the men were so wicked, I'll ask my 
papa 
How he dared to propose to my darling 


mamma; 
Was he like the rest of them? Goodness! 
Who knows? 
And what shall J say, if a wretch should 
propose? 


I am thinking if Aunt knew so little of 
sin, 

What a wonder Aunt 
must have been! 
And her grand-aunt—it scares me—how 

shockingly sad 
a girls of to-day are so frightfully 
ad! 


A martyr will save us, and nothing else 
can, 

Let me perish—to rescue some wretched 
young man! 

Though when to the altar a victim I go, 

Aunt Tabitha ’1]1 tell me she never did so! 


Tabitha’s aunt 


I Have a Rendezvous with Death 


I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling 
shade 

And apple-blossoms fill the air— 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

a Spring brings back blue days and 
air. 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my 


breath— 
It may be I shall pass him’ still. 
I have a rendezvous with Death 
On some scarred slope of battered hill. 
When Spring comes round again this year 
And the first meadow flowers appear. 


God knows ’twere better to be deep 
Pillowed in silk and scented down, 
Where Love throbs out in blissful sleep, 
Pulse nigh to pulse, and breath to breath, 
Where hushed awakenings are dear... 
But I’ve a rendezvous with Death 
At midnight in some flaming town, 
When Spring trips north again this year, 
And I to my pledged word am true, 

I shall not fail that rendezvous. 
—Alan Seeger. 

[The best known of the poems of a young Ameri- 
can who lost his life while fighting with the British 
in the world war.] 


The Rivers of France 
The rivers of France are ten score and 
twain, 
But five are the names that we know, 
The Marne, the Vesle, the Ourcg and the 
Aisne, 
And the Somme of the swampy flow. 


The rivers of France, from source to sea, 
Are nourished by many a rill, 

But these five, if ever a drouth ‘there be, 
The fountains of sorrow would fill. 


The rivers of France shine silver white, 
But the waters of five are red 
With the richest blood, in the fiercest 
fight 
For freedom that ever was shed. 


The rivers of France sing soft as they 
run, 
But five have a song of their own, 
That hymns the fall of the arrogant one 
And the proud cast down from his 
throne. 


The rivers of France all quietly take 
To sleep in the house of their birth, 
But the carnadined wave of five shall 
break 
On the uttermost strands of earth. 


Five rivers of France—see! their names 
are writ 
On a banner of crimson and gold, 
And the glory of those who fashioned it 
Shall nevermore cease to be told. 
—H, J. M. in London ‘‘Times.”’ 
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more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
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June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


MERICANIZATION is a great word | 
A in these days. We teachers are for- 

tunate in 
help, and oh, it is the most splendid of 
chances! We _ interpret Americanism 
every day in the year. Then let us think 
very seriously how we doit, for to inter- 
pret America wrong in the schools would 
work untold harm. 

‘*We interpret America,’’ we teachers 
are told, ‘‘by our tolerance, our fairness, 
our thoroughness, our thoroughbred qual- 
valor, and our 


ities, our liberality, our 
kindness. ’’ | 

Here is a sentence from Secretary 
lane's speech which I wish might be put 


up in every schoolhouse: 


‘“‘We want to interpret America in 
terms of fair play, .in terms of the square 
deal. We want to interpret America in 


healthier babies that have enough milk 
to drink. Wewant to interpret America 
in boys and girls and® men and women 
that can read and write. We want to in- 
terpret America in better hofising con- 
ditions and decent wages, in hours that 
will enable a father to know his own 
family and to support his household like 


a man.” 


And the three things that are most 
needed by the foreigner are: first, the 
hand of friendship; second, the school 


(day schools for boys and girls, and night 
schools and shop schools for adults) ; and, 
third, a community center. 

We do not need to begin new things. 
Make the things we have now more use- 
ful. And remember to apply our teach- 
ing to social objectives—health, citizen- 
ship, vocation, the worthy use of leisure, 
and technical character. 

[ am glad that so many of your pupils 
are exchanging letters with pupils of 
other states and countries. But I hope 
that none of them write letters like the 
pupil’s letter to Australia that I read the 
other day; for it showed so little know]l- 
edge of the ones who were to receive it 
that, as the Australian consul to whom 
it was sent to deliver said, ‘‘It would be 
funny, if it were not tragic.’’ 

‘**You may think it strange,’’ wrote 
this youthful correspondent, ‘‘that in my 
country girls go to school as well as 
boys,’’ and went on to describe the dress 
of boys and girls—this ina letter sent to 
Melbourne, as if the receiver of the let- 
ter had never seen a white child. ‘‘ Bread 
is our staff of life. It is made of flour 
ground of different kinds of grains,” went 
on the letter. ‘‘We have a man called a 
President to rule. Is your country in the 
war?’’ 

Could there be a better example of 
**how not to do it?’’ And yet some teacher 
must at least have suggested what to 
say. That kind of aspirit in a letter or 
in acts is not going to make for Ameri- 
canization. Our foreign citizens are even 


| 
| 
| 
} 


the chance we have to | 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


begging us to cease talking of ‘‘the melt-. 
ing pot,’’ since it conveys the impres- 
sion that what is brought to America is 
lost. We cannot afford to have it lost. 
Instead, we need all the hard-earned les- 
sons of the old world, all the art and tra- 
ditions and maxims of the older coun- 


| tries to make the new Americanism the 


| zation, *° 


| honor to send 


best that it can possibly be. ‘‘ America’s 
best plus our best,’’ should take the place 
of the melting pot phrase. There are 
certain books which will help us about 
this greatly, for they give the immi- 
grant’s side from his own point of view. 
Some of these are: ‘*" 
American,’’ by Jacob Riis; 
ised Land,’’ by Mary Antin, ‘‘From 
Alien to Citizen,’’ by Edward A. Steiner, 
and all of Jane Addams’s books. « These 
hooks will help to carry us away from 
the old watchword, ‘ 
self,’’ to the blessed new one which, if 
earried out, will accomplish Americani- 
Come together to serve.”’ 
Probably all the teachers of rural 
schools will want the Spring Manual of 


the School Garden Army, issued by the 
government printing office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. America has pledged her 


abroad two-thirds more 


| food than she sent in 1918, and that will 


| be the 
| twenty million 








unimaginable amount, of 
tons! , Every pupil will 
want to do his bit. 
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Exchange 

The pupils of (Miss) Mildred M. Mal- 
lery, Box 61, Altoona, Wash., havea col- 
lection of wild flowers, leaves, etc., 
which they wish to exchange for similar 
collections from other parts of the coun- 
try. They would especially like to cor- 
respond with pupils of schools in the 
Southern States, South America, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Cuba. Ours is a small fish- 
ing community on the lower Columbia 
River, near the sea, and we should be 
| glad to answer letters, describing the 
| country and giving geographical and in- 
dustrial facts in exchange for those about 
| other sections. 

[he teacher and pupils of the fifth 
grade in the Kershaw Graded School, 
teacher, (Miss) Ida Jones, Kershaw, 5. 
C., would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils in California, Colo- 
| rado, Canada, Cuba, and elsewhere. 

The pupils of (Miss) Alverda Kk. God- 
frey, R. No. 4, Box 238, Powersville, 
Mo., would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of other schools. 

The pupils of (Miss) Edith L. Web- 
ster, Palouse, Wash., have received all 
the letters that they can possibly answer. 
The pupils of (Mrs.) Lulu B. Flood, 
| Park City, Mont., would like to exchange 
| letters with pupils of the different grades 
| living in other states. 
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Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


Letters 


Gardening Advice 


I think that a school garden is not 
practical for a country school. Many 
rural schools are closing about the time 
the gardens are being planted at 
home. The care of the school garden 
during the vacation would undoubtedly 
fall on the shoulders of a very few, and 
those few just the very ones who havea 
home garden to care for. But I should 
certainly encourage every boy and girl 
to have a garden of his own, or to as- 
sume the care of the home garden. 

Urge your pupils to join the boys’ and 
girls’ garden clubs. If you havea county 
fair encourage themsto exhibit their 
garden products. - Include talks on gar- 
dening in the oral language work at 
school.: Nothing is more conducive to 
good oral language than the feeling that 
you have something to talk about with 
which you are familiar. ’ 

Tomatoes and cabbages may be started 
in small seed boxes in the schoolroom. 
The pupils will be very’ much interested 
in watching them grow, and if success- 
ful each one will be anxious to trans- 
plant them to some garden plot.—LA- 
VERNE HARRISON, Ohio. 


Patriotic Games 


Red, White, and Blue Number Race: 
Divide class in thirds, the Reds, the 
Whites,‘ and the Blues. * Send one child 
from each division to the board while 
others work at their desks. Record the 
scores in red, white, and blue crayons. 
Give a score for accuracy and one for 
speed. « Then let a second group go to the 
board, and so on. Of course the division 
having the highest score wins the race. 

Building the Flag: The blue fields of 
two flags are drawn on the blackboard. 
Divide the grade into sections, or match 
the boys against the girls. A _ stripe 
may be added to a flag for every ten 
good marks in cither recitation or con- 
duct. The object is to see which side 
will finish its flag first.—MABEL FoRBEs, 
Indiana. 

Planning Lessons 


For the benefit of the correspondent 
who asks how to plan lessons, I will 
give my own way, which has proved 
very satisfactory during many years of 
work in the rural schoolroom. 

Before the opening of school in the 
fall, find out from the records left by 
your predecessor the grades that you 
will have, and (though this is not strictly 
necessary) the number of pupils in each 
grade. 

Be very sure that you have a ‘‘Course 
of Study’’ at hand, without which you 
are a mariner without a compass. If 
your State or County Superintendent 
does not provide you with one, for fifty 
cents you can purchase a copy of the 1916 
Minnesota Course of Study, which is 
worth its weight in gold. 

Purchase a_well-bound composition 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Teachers’ 


book, count the leaves, and divide it into 
as many parts as your school has grades. 
Suppose you are to plan the year’s work 
for a tifth grade. Your Course of Study 
tells you that the arithmetic to be taught 
is ‘‘Fractions.’’ You must present the 
subject of fractions, teach all the proc- 
esses, provide daily drills, and make the 
class so perfectly familiar with any ex- 
ample or any problem involving fractions 
that at the end of the school year they 
have mastered the subject of fractions, 
not simply ‘‘gone through the textbook, ”’ 
or ‘‘ecovered so many pages,’’ for al- 
though at this instant there are on the 
shelf here at my right hand eleven inter- 
mediate textbooks in arithmetic, no one 
of them contains enough examples, and 
certainly not enough problems, in frac- 
tions, to suffice. And Iam glad of it, be- 
cause it gives the teacher and pupils an 
opportunity to supply some original, prac- 
tical ones. The main reason why so many 
children fail to understand fractions well 
enough to handle them at any time is 
hecause their teacher has not planned 


the fifth grade work so that the entire | 


subject is mastered, but rather has fol 


lowed the textbook and wondered how | 


any teacher could possibly drag fractions 
alone along for eight or nine months. 

If your school year is eight months, 
that subject may be divided into seven 
parts, leaving the last month for a gen 
eral review; also, since it is sometimes 
imperative for an older boy 
the farm during the spring months, 
work should be as nearly completed as 
possible before that time. 

In dividing the subject into months, 
proceed from the known to the unknown, 
from the easy to the difficult. It may 
be like this: 

1. Introduction to and explanation of 
fractions; comparing, and adding. 

2. Subtraction of both proper and im- 
proper fractions. 

6. Multiplication; 
cellation. 

1. Division. 

5. Addition of mixed*numbers. 

6. Subtraction of mixed numbers, both 
when borrowing is necessary and when 
it is not. 

7. Multiplication of mixed numbers. 

& Review. 

Then divide No. 1 into four parts, one 
for each week; subdivide each week into 
four lessons, leaving Friday for a review 
of the week’s work, which I believe 
should be written. 

There is a popular opinion that Friday 
in the rural school is an unimportant day. 
Change that. 
successful week. 

In your ‘*‘ Plan Book”’ 
designed for each day, note the page of 
the textbook where examples or prob- 
lems illustrating this work can be found. 

With the arithmetic work thus planned, 
both teacher and pupils know exactly 
what to do and just when to do it; and 
when the superintendent calls for either 
your plans or your progress, there it is! 

Should a pupil be absent a day, he 
doesn’t expect theclass to wait for him. 
No, he must know that progress is made 
only when the wheels move steadily on, 
so, if he need be absent, he must need 
work overtime to catchup. This proves 
a powerful incentive to perfect attend- 
ance. 

Let it be known to pupils, parents, 
school officials, and County Superintend- 
ent that your work is systematically 
planned for the year, and at once they 
have a greater respect for your ability 
as a teacher, and you will usually find 
hearty co-operation on their part. 

Planning the year’s work in each sub- 
ject for each grade really isn’t sucha 
Herculean task, and once done, there is 
a very comfortable feeling of prepared- 
ness and of security against failure—the 
keynote to success.—NELLIE D. NEILL, 
Minnesota. 


simple, and by can 


opposite the work 


A Closing Day 

Closing Day in Henry district had 
hitherto been marked only by a program 
at the schoolhouse in the afternoon. 
Last year we decided to vary the usual 
proceedings. Accordingly the patrons 
and members of the school board were 
invited to attend a school picnic at the 
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Exhibit of Second Grade Work—Hattie MacDonald, Teacher 


grove about one-half of a mile from the | to that felt by Pestalozzi’s pupils of old. 


schoolhouse. Every one responded to 
the invitation. and such goodies they 
brought! After the dinner there was a | 
program given by the pupils of the 
school, consisting of songs, recitations, 
ete. Then followed games, races, and 
in which everyone 
participated, young and old. 
families departed for home they declared 
had had the ‘‘best time ever.’’ 
A PRAIRIE TEACHER. 


Showing the Greatness of a Billion 


A teacher in one of the arithmetic 


| classes had developed the idea of a thou- 


sand and a million. To impress the 
rreatness of a billion she referred to the 
next liberty loan which is $5,000,000, 000. 
She asked the meaning of 1919 and de- 


| veloped the idea that it indicates approx- 
| imately 


the number of years since the 
birth of Christ. The class then found 
of days in 1919 years, using 
year. ‘this in turn 


days to the 
When reduced 


365 


more than a billion minutes had elapsed 
during the Christian era. Since the fifth 
liberty loan is for five billion dollars it 
five dollars must 
be loaned to the government for each 
minute that has passed during these 1919 
years.—MABEL L. BRIDGES, Wisconsin. 


One Teacher's Experience 

My experiences as teacher this year 
are so novel that perhaps they would in- 
terest other rural teachers. 

The schoolhouse in this district is six 
miles from a railroad station, and is lo- 
cated in a rough, mountainous section 
where wood chopping and hauling ‘acid 
wood’’ are the chief industries of the 
male population. Nearly all of the 
buildings in this section are old, dilapi- 
dated, tumble-down affairs. 

When I came here last September, I 
saw at once that there was no place far 
or near where I could consent to board. 
As my salary was good and the school 
very small, I conceived the idea of board- 
ing myself and living in the school build- 
ing, which, by the way, is comparatively 
new, very warm, and exceedingly well 
lighted and pleasant. 

The trustee and other taxpayers at 
once agreed to my plan. A folding cot 
was given me, and fresh vegetables, 
berries and apples began. to pour in 
freely. I have fresh milk and eggs, if 
desired, every morning. I have been 
given the free use of a nearby cellar in 
which I can keep everything of a perish- 
able nature. 

A portion of a new library case is used 
for holding cans, dishes and medicines, 
With a long box stove, three trunks, 
suit cases, and other receptacles for 
storage, the conveniences are ahead of 
those in many rural homes. Saturday 
is my general cooking and cleaning day, 
but with an abundance of spring water 
at hand, I do not mind the work. 

With pictures, calendars, rugs, a 
warm, cheerful room, and some one to 
welcome them as they come, the chil- 
dren are given a feeling, I trust, akin 


When the | 





1 am quite happy with this arrange- 
ment, for my time is pleasantly occupied. 

i parents and pupils call on me and 

return their calls. My home, in a 
measure, is their home. 

Fellow teachers, if you are not satis- 
fied with your present quarters, make 
a temporary home for yourself, even 
though it may he in the schoolroom. — 
RURAL TEACHER, New York. 


Easy and Effective 


Our program was short. We needed at 
least one more number, and that must 
be one which did not require much prep- 
aration, as my small class of children al- 
ready had plenty tolearn. I chose some 
of my best singers, procured negro masks 
for them, and asked them to dress in 
grotesque costumes of bright colored old 
clothes. ‘They sang a medley of darky 
songs—choruses and fragments from 
‘“‘Mammy’s Coal Black Rose,’’ ‘‘Swan- 
nee River,’’ ‘‘My Old Kentucky Home,’’ 
“Old Black Joe,’’ and finished by sing- 
ing ‘‘Hush-a-by, Ma Baby.’’—C. LORNA 
PELOSKY, North Dakota. 


A Flag Salute 


I have found the following Flag Salute 
very effective in opening exercises, es- 
pecially in the primary grades. I donot 
know the name of the author. 

I usually select one child who has done 
something to deserve the honor of lead- 
ing the class. The children stand, face 
the flag, and repeat: 


‘To this, my country’s flag, 

I give my head, my heart, my hand; 
I know no flag so beautiful 

That floats in any foreign land.’’ 


Motions are made, with the words as 
a guide. On ‘‘To this’’ in the first line, 
and ‘‘in any’’ in the last line, the right 
hand is raised to the forehead; on ‘‘my 
country’s’’ and ‘‘foreign,’’ the arm is 
outstretched; and on ‘‘flag’’ and ‘‘land,’’ 
the arm is dropped to the side. Point 
with the right hand, as they are men- 
tioned, to the ‘‘head’’ and the ‘‘heart,”’ 
and stretch the right arm forward, as 
though offering the hand. 

At the conclusion of this salute we 
sing ‘‘America,’’ but ‘‘I’he Star-Span- 
gled Banner’’ ‘would be better, if the 
children’s voices are strong. 

Our visitors never tire of seeing this 
salute, as it is very pretty when given 
4 an entire school.—IRMA M. WAGNER, 

io. 


How a Teacher Spent Her Vacation 


I am a school teacher without a home. 
My long summer vacations have always 
been a problem to me. 

I have gone to summer school, spent 
vacations at the beach and in the moun- 
tains, and worked. When I worked in- 
doors I found myself all tired out at the 
opening of school. 

If I attended school or traveled I al- 
ways spent all I was able to save during 
the year, and was often in debt when 
school began. This is the common ex- 
perience of most teachers. 
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Help-One-Another Clubb——costioves tom Pace 54 


How to earn more money and still get 
the much needed outdoor life was the all- 
absorbing question. 

Last summer the farmers of Oregon 
were calling for help to save the crops. 
Mr. Brewer, U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor for Oregon, asked all of the un- 
employed persons in the state and also 
the business and professional men and 
women to give their vacation time to 
help harvest the crops. Hundreds of 
men above and below the draft age and 
many women and children responded. 

They were sent into camps of twenty- 
five and fifty, with a cook and supervisor 
for each crew. They hoed and weeded 
onions, picked berries, flower seeds and 
hops, packed fruit, and harvested grain. 
I joined a camp of fifty teachers who 
were sent to pick loganberries. As 
there were eighty-five acres of berries .. 
there were several camps besides ours. © 

It was a valuable experience. Not one 
of us will ever forget those wonderful 
mornings. What a joy it was to rise 
early, after a refreshing sleep, and 
scramble into loose, comfortable work- 
ing garments, without a thought of how 
we looked! 

The healthy appetites and delicious 
meals, the long days in the open, the 
exhilarating air, the wonderful coloring 
of woods and sky, the songs of birds, the 
happy companionships! We could truly 
Say, 

‘*God’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. ”’ 

At the end of the summer I realized 
that I had found an answer to my prob- 
lem. My health was greatly improved, 
my bank account was larger, I owned a 
Liberty Bond, and I had gained a new out- 
look upon life.—A SCHOOLMA’AM, Ore. 


A Second Grade Exhibit 


I am sending a picture that shows an 
exhibit of second grade work. The doll- 
house on the table was built by third 
grade pupils, but its furnishings were 
made by my second graders.—HATTIE 
MACDONALD, Montana. 


Three Devices 


It is impossible to keep work clean 
that is exhibited on walls, window-sills, 
and busy work tables, for in every school- 
room there is a certain amount of dust, 
so I have pieces of glass cut to fit each 
place where work is exhibited, which I 
edge with narrow picture binding and 
lay on the different exhibits and hang 
upon the walls. 

We felt that we needed a sand-table, 
but the ‘‘board’’ did not see the need of 
these ‘‘new-fangled ideas,’’ so we pro- 
cured some very nice sand from our river 
banks, dried it thoroughly, found a sub- 
stantial pasteboard box lid and filled it 
about an inch deep, and then put the 
sand-tray upon our busy work table. 
Now we easily illustrate our Indian and 
Eskimo homes, lay out towns, etc. 

Occasionally we make Liberty Posters, 
for a drawing lesson. The children are 
very enthusiastic and make up splendid 
original posters. These posters are fre- 
quently used for decorating booths for 
food sales, etc., by the townspeople. 
They surely are appreciated, and they 
are leading up to our next loan.—NELLIE 
FETHEROLF, Pennsylvania. 


A Patriotic Poster 


In these times a patriotic poster is al- 
ways in demand. Here is one the chil- 
dren like especially well: On a tablet 
back or piece or construction paper, nine 
by twelve, draw a flagpole through the 
center. Paste a figure cut out of a news- 
paper or magazine of a soldier boy or 
Red Cross nurse with arm uplifted at the 
base of the flagstaff. Punch a hole at 
the top of the flagpole and one by the 
figure’s hand. Runa string through the 
holes and tie at the back at the lower 
hole. Paste a sticker flag on the string 
with a narrow piece of paper. By pull- 
ing the string on the back you can raise 
or lower the flag. It is effective in 
teaching rules concerning the use of our 
flag.—A MissouRI TEACHER. 

(Will this correspondent please send 
her name to the F. A. Owen Pub. Co. 
B. E. B.) 
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A Blackboard Suggestion for June 


Copy the panel on the left of this page on the board, putting the words shown in heavy 
type, in colored chalk. Let the children study it for a day or two—then rub it out and see 
how many can reproduce it. 
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In Vacation 


Keep a tooth-brush and 


a good dentifrice ready for 
RY A, ORY 1) ee 
mouth feels fresher when 
you brush your teeth in the 
morning and at night. 


Your teeth will be better 
if you brush them, and better 
teeth. mean better - digestion 
as well as better looks. 


Teeth are very impor- 
tant to health. If they are 


decayed you are not able to 
chew your food properly and 


your stomach gets out of 


order. 


Clean —thatis theword 


which means less trouble with 
your teeth. But clean means 
really clean, not just washed 
a little. Clean your teeth 
with a good, safe, dental 
cream or powder. 





An Answer to the Question 
of ‘What Dentifrice?’’ 


Practical Are you one of those who have thought it neces- 
Facts sary to use a ““druggy”’ tasting dentifrice to 
preserve your teeth? If you are, consider the common-sense 
thought that a dentifrice is no more a medicine than is soap 
and water. It simply serves to clean. And consider the 
value and advantages you get when choosing Colgate’s 


Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Good Ribbon Dental Cream cleans so thoroughly 
Business and so safely. It contains no alcohol, pepsin, 
carbolie acid, saccharine, or chlorate of potash. It has no 
harmful grit or acid, which may clean but which may also 
work havoe with the delicate membranes of the mouth and 


throat. Colgate’s is safe; please remember that. 


Common So don’t take chances on ‘‘cure-alls’? when your 
Sense teeth and mouth scem to need treatment. Do the 
common-sense thing—consult a dentist or physician. For 


no dentifrice can take the place of the dentist. 


Professional Both physicians and dentists advise brushing 
Advice the teeth at least twice a day. ‘There is an 
advantage in doing this with Ribbon Dental Cream, for its 
flavor appeals to the normal taste of both adults and children, 


and so encourages regular care, 


Remember the red package with the white lettering—the 
dentifrice that helps keep the tongue and gums healthy and 


red—helps keep the teeth sound, clean and white. 





Tor good reasons, more dentists 
recommend Celgate’s than any 


other dentifrice for use every day. 


CatplT lo 
Est. 1806 
NEW YORK 


The Chest of Evidence 


Evidence that Colgate’s is preferred 
by dentists is contained in the affida 
vits and other documents in this Ev 
denee Chest—deposited with the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Co. of New Yorl 
They may be examined by accredited 
committees on application to Colgate 
& C 
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The National Education Association 
At Milwaukee June 28 to July 5 


National 


HE annual meeting of the 
3 Education Association, to be held 
this year at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, | 
bids fair to be one of the largest in at- 


tendance and one of the most important 
in its proceedings of any in the history 
of the Association. Milwaukee is within 
convenient distance of an extremely 
large number of teachers, and to those 


from greater distances it offers routes by | 


rail and water which make the trip an 
attractive one solely from the tourist 
standpoint. 

On account of its location, and because 


of its ample accommodations, Milwaukee | 
It | 
the finest and | 


is very much of a convention city, 
claims in its Auditorium 
most modern equipped convention hall 
in the world. It cun accommodate sev- 
eral conventions at the same time. 
general meetings of the convention will 
be held in the main hall of the Auditor- 
ium which will accommodate ten thou- 
sand or more people. Department meet- 
ings will be held in other assembly 
rooms in the auditorium building, and in 
nearby churches and theatres. Four of 


these assembly rooms will hold audiences | 


of a thousand or more. This building 


will practically house all of the activities | 


of the Convention, including the com- 


mercial exhibits which are planned to | 


occupy Machinery Hall, a room espe- 
cially adapted for that purpose, directly 
beneath the main auditorium. 

Few cities in which the Convention 
has been appointed to be held have 
shown the eagerness to welcome the 
teachers and the intention of making 
their stay pleasant as has Milwaukee. 
One evidence of this is shown in the an- 
nouncement made by the Milwaukee As- 
sociation of Commerce, which appears 
on page 68 of this issue. ‘I'his is being 
spread broadeast in the 
journals of the country, an unusual pro- 
ceeding for a commercial body, but evi- 
dences the interest which is being taken 
in the coming convention, and the spirit 
of the city in regarfi to it. 

Entertainments, excursions, recep- 
tions will vie with a convention program 
of the intensest interest, to make it the 
most notable convention in the Associa- 
tion’s long record of great conventions. 
And when the convention is ended, Wis- 
consin, the Playground of America, with 
its wonderful country, is at Milwaukee’s 
doors, ready to give the teacher a glor- 
ious vacation in the heart of the Great 
Outdoors. Or, if the teacher desires, 
there are ten state normal schools and 


the state university, all with summer 
schools, and varied courses of instruc- | 
tion for the teacher who wants to do 


some professional work during the sum- 
mer months. Milwaukee, with its great 


The | 


educational | 


sand lakes at the door, with more than 
| forty 
ride from the City Hall, does not have 
| to hunt up his own trips into the state, 
| but will be given a week of entertain- 
ment in and around the city if it is so 
desired. Milwaukee is the greatest in- 
dustrial city in: America, in its varied 
types of industry. It is the greatest 
machinery building and the greatest tan- 
nery city in the world. It is the home 
| of some of the world’s biggest hosiery 
| plants. Its steel production is only sur- 
| passed by Pittsburgh. Sixty per cent 
of all the machinery which dug the Pan- 
ama Canal came from Milwaukee plants. 
‘ One phase of the city’s entertainment 
| program is the Sane Fourth celebration, 
| set for Friday of convention week. It 
is strictly a school celebration, and Mil- 
waukee was among the first American 
cities to devise a real Sane Fourth cele- 
| bration. This year the celebration will 
| be a Victory celebration. ‘Ten thousand 
' dollars has been appropriated by the 
| city for the holding of a victory pageant 
or rather for a group of pageants, as 
every one of the city’s ten parks will 
| have its own pageant of the nations for 
its main Independence Day celebration. 
|The N. E. A. convention committee 
determined that this would be the most 
unique feature that could be offered for 
convention week, to make Milwaukee’s 


Sane Fourth celebration of school chil- | 
| dren a demonstration of what organiza- | 
tion among public school pupils means. | 
In other words, ten thousand dollars will | 


be spent to give the visiting teachers 
one single day of entertainment. 

But beyond any of the foregoing rea- 
sons for a large attendance, pertaining 
ta, the location, its convenience and its 
| attractions, is the strength and value of 
its promised program and the greatly 
| increased interest in the N. KE. A. 
the country over. 

The National Education Association 
has been brought closer to a large mass 
of teachers during the past year than 
fever before. Its slogan of ‘‘ Better Sal- 
aries for Teachers,’’ and the vigorous 
campaign it has made for members 
throughout the year have had this re- 
sult. Teachers have realized that .a 
strong, national body, well organized, 
|can be of great assistance in procuring 





| the support and strength of such a body 
| by becoming members. 

‘*Better salaries’’ is still a large part 
of the program of the N. E. A. The 
| very general increase which is being 
| noced throughout the ‘country is due, 


manufacturing interests, its wonderful | without question, to the attitude of the 


variety of amusement possibilities, pro- 
poses to make itself remembered fora 
horn-of-plenty of delightful memories to 
every teacher who comes to the biggest 
convention to be held in any American 
city this year. 

‘he teacher, with a state of six thou- 


| N. E. A. and the various agencies con- 
| nected with it, and there should be on 
| the part of the teachers of the United 
States an even more liberal support of 


Every membership fee in the Associa- 
tion helps this Salary Campaign Fund, 


} 
| 
| this great national organization of theirs. 





Teachers in attendance at the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
at Milwaukee, June 28 to July 5 


are invited to visit our booth in the Exhibit Hall in connection with that 


Convention. 


A very large proportion of the teachers in attendance at the Con- 
vention will visit Chicago, only two hours distant, and they are also 
invited to call at our new Chicago office, 


708-10 The Republic Building, 
209 South State Street 


We will be glad to render them any service that we can while in | 
This location is in the busy shopping district and easily ac- 
Wewill be glad to see you. 


the city. 
cessible. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, Instructor Literature Series, 


Excelsior Literature Series, The Junior 


Instructor, Practical Methods, Aids and 


Devices for Teachers, How I Did It, Teachers’ Helps, Etc., Etc. 





of these within twenty minutes 





| branches. 


| which has been aroused among teachers | 





for the profession a greater recognition | 
and fairer compensation, and that it is | 
not only a duty but a privilege to add to | 








and every teacher in the United States 
is invited to become a member. The 
fee for active membership is $2.00; for 
associate membership $1.50. If you have 
not already enrolled, send application to 
J. W. Crabtree, Secretary National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1400 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, D. C., or you can en- 
roll at the convention. 

The program of the convention has not 
come to hand in detail. We are given 
every assurance that it will be up to the 
usual standard with some outstanding 
and special features. Preliminary and 
official meetings on Saturday and the us- 
ual Educational Sunday will be followed 
by the general opening session on Mon- 
day evening, June 30, with the custom- 
ary addresses of welcome and response 
and the chief address by the president of 
the Association, Dr. George D. Strayer 
ot ‘Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. Most of the work of 
the Association is done in the numerous 
department meetings, where teachers of 
every class can find congenial subjects 
and inspiration, though each day or eve- 
ning has its general session with special 
features and noted speakers. The ses- 
sions continue until Friday afternoon. 

With the war over, the nation’s edu- 
cators realize that they have a new task 
before them. The program, therefore, 
will include more problems of the rela- 
tion of the teacher to the business world 
than ever before. It is not to be a re- 
construction convention, but a conver- 
sion of the field of an educator’s work 


| from the schoolroom to the entire prob- 


lem of public welfare. Vocational edu- 
cation, Americanization, and the teach- 
ing of a national patriotism are only 
three of the many educational problems 
to be discussed before the convention by 
the world’s greatest specialists in those 
And yet it is to be sucha 
well-balanced program that it will not 
lose its identity as an ‘‘average teacher’’ 
convention. In fact, there will be an 
elaborate special section devoted to the 
rural schools, and to their teachers. 

In preparing for the Convention, the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce as- 
sumed sponsorship. Warren Bb. Bullock, 
of the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, was selected as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. He was in news- 
paper work in Milwaukee for many 
years. Assistant Superintendent of 


Schools Frank Kroenig is chairman of ! 


the committee on housing accommoda- 
tions and can be addressed, care of Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in any matter re- 
lating to accommodations. 

In this matter ample arrangements 
have been made. Milwaukee boasts of 
hotel accommodations only exceeded by 
six American cities, and equalled by 
none of her size. These would provide 
quarters for some 5,000 teachers. To 
provide for the 10,000 visitors or more 
in addition to this number, the regular 
boarding and rooming houses of the city, 
and guest rooms offered in private homes 
have been inspected and approved, so 


| that full provision is made. 


Teachers’ Salaries in New York 
State 


A most important bill, providing for 
an increase of teachers’ salaries through- 
out New York State, was introduced by 
the Committee on Public Education and 
passed both Houses of the Legislature. 
The bill applies to both city and rural 
schools, and made an appropriation of 
$5,300,000 in addition to any other ap- 
propriations for the common schools, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary. 

A general provision of the bill is that 
in all cities the Boards shall establish 
uniform schedules of salaries, and it is 
especially mentioned that in New York 
City there shall be no discrimination on 
account of sex. The figures given in 
the bill are minimum salaries, and in 
the cities a minimum increase is pro- 
vided for each year of service. 

The following are some of the provi- 
sions made for New York City: Teachers 
of kindergarten to six-b classes, $1005, 
annual increment $105, number of an- 
nual increments not less than eleven. 
Seven-a to nine-b and teachers of special 
subjects, $1350; increment for not less 
than nine years $150. Assistants to prin- 
cipals $2800; increment for not less than 
two years $100. | Principals of elemen- 
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tary and junior high schools $8000; in- 
crements, four, $250. Assistants in high 
schools, $1350; increments, twelve, $150. 
First assistants, $2650; increments, 
five, $200. Principals of training and 
high schools, having twenty-five or more 
classes, increments, two, $250. 

In other cities of the first class the 
salaries in all grades of the elementary 
schools shall not be less than $800 for 
the first year, with not less than eight 
annual increases; in high schools, $1200, 
with same number of increases. 

In cities of the second class: Elemen- 
tary teachers in all grades, $800, high 
school, $1000, with eight annual inere- 
ments. 

In cities of the third class: Elemen- 
tary schools, $720, high schools $840, 
with eight annual increments. 

It is also provided that in every school 
district outside of the cities, the trus- 
tees or boards of education shall increase 
the salary of each teacher at least $100 
from the salary paid at the time of the 
passage of the act. ae 

This provision in regard to the teachers 
in the village and rural schools shall be- 
come effective for the school year be- 
ginning August Ist, 1919. In all the 
cities except New York, the schedules 
become operative January Ist, 1920. In 
New York one-third of the increase shall 
be paid in 1920, two-thirds in 1921, and 
the full amount in 1922. 

In no ease shall the salary of any 
teacher, including any increment to 
which the teacher is entitled under pre- 
vious schedules, be decreased by the 
terms of the new law. 

It is also provided that there shall be 
paid from the State school funds in ad- 
dition to any other apportionment or 
quota, $100 to each city or common 
school district for each teacher employed 
in such district. The number of teach- 
ers to be thus provided for is estimated 
at 53,000, by which the sum of $5,300,000 
is reached. 

The legislative committee which intro- 
duced the bill accompanied it by an ex- 
cellent report in which it says: 

‘‘It is the opinion of your committee 
that the only way by which the best 
qualified teachers now in the service 
may be induced to remain in the teach- 
ing profession is by giving them larger 
compensation which will at least enable 
them to meet in part the advanced cost 
in living. The only way by which an 
increased supply of teachers equal to the 
normal demand can be obtained through 
the teacher training institutions of the 
State is to make the compensation paid 
teachers sufficiently attractive to induce 
the best type of young people to enter 
the teaching profession instead of aban- 
doning it to. enter all other professions. 
Your cammittee looks upon this question 
as one of vital concern to the schools 
and, therefore, to the State. There has 
not been a time in the history of the 
State or Nation when the work of the 
public schools should be made more effec- 
tive and far-reaching than at the pres- 
ent time. The results will be directly 
the reverse unless the State stems the 
tide of teachers who are going out of 
the profession and establishes conditions 
which will attract teachers to the 
profession. ’’ 

It also quotes from the annual mes- 
sage of Governor Smith last January, as 
follows: 

‘<The youth, the future citizen of the 
State, is a God-given resource which 
should be conserved with all our energy. 
The fundamental law itself places the 
duty on the legislature for the mainte- 
nance and support of a system of free 
common schools. ‘The most vital force 
in the schoolroom is the teacher. The 
highest standard of qualifications con- 
sistent with prevailing economic and 
financial conditions should be insisted 
upon. The efficiency of the schools can 
not rise above the standard of the quali- 
fications set for the teaching service. 
To bring this about, the teachers should 
be adequately paid and fairly pensioned. 
1 strongly recommend that whatever 
curtailment may be necessary elsewhere, 
full and adequate provision be made 
jor the education and training of our 
children. ”’ 

At the time our pages close, the Gov- 
ernor had not signed the bill, but from 
his interest in the objects to ke attained 
by it, as expressed above, it is believed 
that he will do so, 
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Measures of Musical Talent 
By Prof. C. E. Seashore 


The Seashore ‘Measures of Musical Talent,” prepared by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Seashore, Head of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology, and Dean of the Graduate School of the University of 
Towa, are now available in the form of phonograph records. 


Are you interested in the discovery and encouragement of 
Musical Talent? Do you believe that special advantages in music 
should be given to those who have superior talent? Do you believe 
that the organization of music in the schools should be based upon 
scientific information about talent? Do you believe in serving the 
community by follow-up work in the interests of the musically 
talented? If so, the Seashore “Measures of Musical Talent’’ record 
will be a most welcome aid to you. 

The numbers and names are as follows: 

A 7536 f Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Pitch, No. 1A. 
12 in. Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Pitch, No. 1B. 


A 7537 { Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Intensity, No. 2A, 
12 in: Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Intensity, No. 2B. 


A 7538 § Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Time, No. 3A. 

2 12 in. Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Time, No. 3B. 
A 7539 § Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Consonance, No. 4A. 
12 in. Measures of Musical Talent. Sense of Consonance, No. 43. 

A 7540 f§ Measures of Musical Talent. Tonal Memory, No. 5A. 

12 in. Measures of Musical Talent. Tonal Memory, No. 5B. 


Every school that has the musical interests of the pupils and the 
community at heart should have a set of these test records. ‘They 
are as essential to the work in music as are the tests in Reading, 
Spelling and Arithmetic. 

The complete outfit of Measures of Musical Talent consists of five 
12-inch double-disc records anda Manual of Instructions and Inter- 
pretations. ‘The price complete, $7.50 at any Columbia dealer. 


A complimentary copy of the Manual of Instructions and [nter- 
pretations will be sent upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. Canadian Factory: 54 Wellington Street West, Toronto 
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Special Price to Schco!s 
$80.00 


Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer, winding-crank and turn 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 

Either Oak or Mahogany. 





Clip this coupon and mail today i 
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COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Depa t 





Musical Measurement Manual 
Grafonolain the Class Room | 

Music Appreciation Record List 
*“Music Mood Bulletin ] 
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Ingvam’s 


Milkweed Creat 


Keep the 


complexion with Ingram's Milkweed Cream, It is 
therapeutic, it gives health to the skin tissues, it 
overcomes imperfections of the complexion, It is 
oftening and cleansing, too. No other emollient 
will give you the same result. Since 1885, used by 
women of refinement the world over, Use it daily, 
“Just to show the proper glow’ use Ingram’s 
Rouge. Perfumed w ith exqu te delicacy. Safe. Comes 
n solid cake, No porcelain. Three perfect shades. 50c. 

l adi f kage con- 

tinéug Lug? rge, Face 


lngram’s 
1 





Frederick F. Ingram aC ae 
Windsor, Ont. 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
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Everywhere to Ag and exhibit 
the new Ranger" Motorbike"com- 
pletely equipped with seats lights 
andhorn, carrier, stand, tool tank, 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other | 
etyles, colors and sizes in the fa- 







and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big}! 

free catalog and particulars of our { 

Factory-direct-to-Kider marvelous 

offers and terms. 

Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 

Sendciee, | and parts for 

all yay half usual prices. 

SE NO MO ——— { bet —y = ~ 

Bo what you nee lo not buy until you 

getour prices, terms and the big FREE catalog. i yy 
CYCLE COMPANY \ 

i CHICAGO 





Greatest Seller Ever Known 


History of the World War by Francis 

A. March, brother of General March, 

highest officer in the United States 

Army. Complete---800 pages illus- 

trated---official photographs. This is 

your chance to make $500 per month. 
FREE OUTFIT 


VICTORY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
610 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Send NO Money! 





LADIES! the Comfort, Quality and Style 
of these RED CROSS NURSES’ COM- 
FORT SHOES make them the greatest 
house-shoe value ever offered. That is why we send 
themon approval. No Money in Advance. The 
shoes must and will convince you, otherwise you will 
not be out @ — 
enny. We 
nvite 
on to rif 
hem 
our stoke 
Soft, black 
glove-fitting 
kid leather. 
Easy as vel- 
veton tender 
eet. Jar- Same Comfort 
proof rubber Low-Cut $3.35 
heels. Cush- 
ion soles that 
make walking a 
pleasure. Su- 
perior workman- 
ship. Comfort 
perfect fit and 
ong wear com- 
bined with style. Send nomoney. Just fill out and 
mailcoupon. Your pair will come innediogay. | = 
paid. Don’t pay a cent until they arrive. Try t 
on in yourown home. Enjoy their blessed content 
then decide whether you want to keepthem. If you 
are not delighted with their wonderful fit, quality and 
style, they will not cost you a penny. 









$3.85 
Send NO Money 


y 


===" Mail This Coupon Today! *=*"=" 
Boston Mail Order House, Dept. 3136. 
Essex P. O. Building, Boston, Mass. 


nd postpaid my pair RED CROSS NURSES’ COMFORT cho: 
rail may on arrival. am to judge them on approval. My mc mney 
back double quick if I wantit. I risk nothing. 


LOW-CUT, $3.35. | COMFORT BOOT, $3.85. 
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bloom and softness of youth in your | 
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Answers to Fifty Exercises in 


| Geography 
(Continued from page 42) 
1. Industries Products 
fishing butter 
manufacturing olive oil 
| agriculture coffee 
commerce lumber 
herding millet 


2. (a) kings, (b) Eskimos, (c) Indians, 
(d) soldiers. 

3. Agricultural 

Products 


Mineral 


Products 


sugar quicksilver 
maize tin 

barley iron 

| vanilla copper 
grapes petroleum 
hay zine 
cranberries salt 
oranges coal 
millet nickel 
sugar beets 

rice 


4. (a) Florida. (b) Florida. (c) Mas- 
sachusetts. (d) Vermont. (e) Ohio. (f) 
Vermont. (g) New York. (h) Michigan. 
(i) Illinois. (j) North Dakota. (k) Mich- 
igan. (1) Iowa. (m) Montana. (n) Cal- 
ifornia. (o) California. 

5. Wool, mutton, and strings for mu- 
| sical instruments. 
| 6. Cherokee, Blackfeet, 
| pewa, Navajos. 

7. Hudson, James, 
Susquehanna. 

8. Sandstone, 
stone. 





Sioux, Chip- 
Savannah, Potomac, 
lime- 


marble, granite, 


9, Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, 
Superior. 

10. New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Minnesota. 
ll. (a) Wyoming. (b) Set aside by 
the Government. (c) Elk, bison, bears. 


(a) ‘‘Old Faithful’? geyser, Yellowstone 
Lake. 

12. (a) Vt. (b) Mo. (c) La. (d) Fla. 
(e) Me. (f) Nebr. (g) N.C. (h) N. 
Dak. (i) Colo. ji) W. Va. 





13. (a) Spain. ) Italy. (c) Bulgaria. 
(d) Norway. (e) Greece. 
14. White, North, Baltic, Mediterra- 


| nean, Adriatic, Aegean, Black, Caspian, 
| A’zov, Marmora. 
15. (a) The Panama Canal is fifty miles 
| long. (b) The Grand Canyon, in Ari- 
| zona, is noted for its scenery. (c :) The 
cactus is a plant that grows in many dif- 
ferent forms. (d) The first battle of the 
} Marne took place in September, 1914. 
| (e) Belgium was devastated by the Ger- 
| man troops. (f) The New Zealand sol- 
| diers es bravely during the Great 
| War. (g) Paris, the capital of France, 
| was threatened with capture by the Ger- 
| mans. (h) The flower of the acacia is 
| very attractive. (i) The Yukon, a river 
| in Alaska, is 2,000 miles long. (j) The 
| Adriatic Sea touches Italy on the east. 
| 16. Erie, Sault Sainte Marie, Ohio, 
| Cape Cod. 
17. (a) Alaska. (b) Hawaii. (c) Phil- 
a. (d) Porto Rico. 
| 18 Port in Tutuila. Important as a 
| coaling station. 
| 19. Asia, Africa, North America, 
| South America, Europe, Australia. 
| 20. Pacific, Atlantic, Indian, Antarctic, 

Arctic. 

21. North Temperate, South Temper- 
ate, North Frigid, South Frigid, ‘Yorrid. 

22. (a) Mountains in Missouri, (b) city 
| in Washington, (c) islands southeast of 
| Florida, (d) mountains in New York, (e) 
|lake between New York and Vermont, 
| (f) mountains in South Dakota, (g) cap- 
| ital of Cuba, (h) cape on Atlantic Coast, 
(i) canal connecting Lake Superior and 
Lake Huron, (j) desert in California. 

23. 1. Mohave in California. 2. Black 
Rock in Nevada. 38. Great American in 
Utah. 4. Colorado in California. 

24. Anthracite; bituminous. 
25. (a) Sheep, cattle, hogs. 
alpaca, vicuna, Angora goat. (c) Mink, 
skunk, beaver, muskrat, squirrel, rac- 
coon, wildcat, badger, wolverene, fox, 
seal, sable, marten, otter, ermine. (d) 

cow, goat, camel. 

26. (a) Germany long had possession 
of the provinces called Alsace-Lorraine. 
(b) Poland has established a republican 
form of government. (c) The airplane 
was an important factor in winning the 
war. (d) Trieste is an important seaport 
in Austria-Hungary. (e) The Bolsheviki 
{ element is strong in Russia. 


(b) Sheep, 





27. New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo. 

28. Dictation Exercise. 

29. Alpaca, a fur-bearing animal; 
canyon, a valley having steep sides; 
chamois, an animal of Europe; chasm, a 
deep gap in the earth; chinchilla, a fur- 
bearing animal of South America; delta, 
a deposit of earth at ariver’s mouth; 
desert, an arid tract of land with little 
or no vegetation; geyser, a spring that 
throws up hot water and steam at differ- 
ent intervals; island, a body of land sur- 
rounded by water; kangaroo, a leaping 
animal in Australia; Wama, an animal 
of South America; onyx, a precious 
stone; plateau, a broad tract of elevated 
lund; poppy, a plant producing a showy 
flower; strait, a body of water connect- 
ing two larger bodies of water; walrus, 
an animal living in the Arctic waters 

30. Sugar beet, sugar cane, maple tree. 

31. (a) Many large pyramids are found 
in Egypt. (b) Caravanscarry many prod- 
ucts from central Africa to the northern 
coast. (c) The Sahara desert, about as 
large as the United States, is the largest 
desert in the world. (d) Many camels 
are used in a singlecaravan. (e) In the 
early days the Egyptians built many 
obelisks. 

32. Boston. 

Ohio, Georgia. 
Kansas, Missouri. 
Vermont, Iowa. 
Maine, Oregon. 
River, state. 
Lake, state. 
Lake, city. 
Illinois, Massachusetts. 
9. Delaware, North Carolina. 
10. Maine, Georgia. 
. (a) Superior. (b) Mississippi. (c) 
Washington. 

35. Cod, mackerel, herring in the At- 
lantic; whitefish and sturgeon 
Great Lakes; salmon and cod 
Pacific Ocean. 

36. (a) Voleano in Sicily, (b) city in 
Italy, (c) city in Russia, (d) capital of 
Russia, (e) bay southwest of France, (f) 
city in i (g) strait east of Turkey, 
(h) mountains in Switzerland, (i) island 
southeast of Greece, (j) islands west of 
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Scotland. 

37. (a) East of the Philippines. (b) In 
the Sea of Marmora. (c) (East) of the 
Caroline. 

83. (a) King, (b) president, (c) shah, 
(d) president, (e) mikado, ({f) president, 
(g) king, (h) king. 

39. (a) Treeless plains, (b) plains of 
the Orinoco valley, (c) fertile spots in a 
desert, (d) vast prairies in parts of Eu- 
rope, (e) plains in the southern part of 
South America. 

40. Coffee, Brazil; wheat in Argentine. 

41. Silver, gold, and copper in Peru; 
nitrate of soda in Chile. 

42. The ostrich is found chiefly in Af- 
rica. It is the largest of all living birds, 
being often eight feet in height. Its 
wings are not used in flying but in run- 
ning, and it is said that it can run at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. Its food 
consists chiefly of fruits, insects, tender 
shoots, and leaves. Itis valuable for its 
— 

(a) Brazil, (b) United States, (c) 
Phere A (d) Africa; (e) Mexico. 

44. The Boers are inhabitants of parts 
of South Africa. The Berbers are in- 
habitants of parts of northern Africa. 

45. Catalpa—wood for cabinet-making; 
banyan—bark used for medicine; cin- 
chona—quinine; hemlock—lumber; hick- 
ory—wood for tool handles; slippery eln 
—bark for medicinal purposes; beech— 
saw handles; black locust—posts; cherry 
—cabinet wood; birch—cabinet wood. 

46. (a) The,area in Africa between the 
tropical forest and the Sahara. (b) 
Cairo. 

South Africa. 
diamond fields. 

48. (a) India, (b) India, (c) China, o 
Persian Gulf, (e) The Bahamas, (f) 
East Indies, (g) Formosa, (h) East In- 
dies, (i) India, (j) Egypt. 

49. Eighty-seven miles. 
a commercial water route. 
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between two rival nations. 





Make it a point to do something every 
day that you don’t want to do. This is 
the golden rule for acquiring the habit of 
doing your duty without pain.—Mark 





Twain. 
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17 Piece | 


MANICURE ROLL 


for dainty Teacher’s hands 





$5.75 


Es EC oe LY and ¥ aling for home or travel to Ladies of dis- 
eee taste. Wei ehs 10 0z,. Rolls into space 

4i ; compact, clean, conven- 

. Solid white ivory and 
ther case lined with blue 
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tempered stee] throughout; genuin 
sateen. Every teacher will find this 
or to carry back and forth in hand t 
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boards in white ‘kid a 
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proportion as shown in this reproduction of ac tual photograph. 
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Free Catalog 


for gifts---birthday, anniversary, weddings, graduation. Tells 


of Sing priced gifts of 
quality, all about dia- 
monds ana asin suitable 


about the safest way ever devised for ordering diamonds 


by mail, Free nina ation of goods---no obligations. Ring 
chart of finger sizes and ig age’ stones, free on request. 


Send st once for Catalog Write today 





June is near---BUY EARL y. 
FRANK N. NATHAN CO., 373 Wazhinston. street 


Diamond Merchants for 29 years. Watches, Silverware. 
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HERSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 


—talks with women about themselves. Things women 
should know before marriage; things mothers should tell 
their daughters: medical knowledge a wife should have. 


HIMSELF by Dr. E. B. Lowry 


—talks with men about themselves; things a man should 
know before marriage; things fathers should tell their 
sons; medical knowledge a husband should have. Post- 
paid $1.10 each in plain wrapper. Send us your order 
today, also ask for free catalog of wonderful bargains in 
Magazines and books, Write for your copy at once, 


WELLER SERVICE, Dept.A. BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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50. A state acting to deaden the shock 





WHAT 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
DOES TO 


HELP HUMANITY 





It feeds the hungry—clothes the ragged— 
houses the homeless—cleanses the unclean 
—cheers the cheerless—heals the sick. 


It conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nurseries— 
Lodging Houses for Down and Outers— 
Homes for the Helpless Aged—Fresh Air 
Farms—F ree Clinics. 

For more than half a century it has fought a 
winning fight for the poor and lowly, meet- 
ing in the early morning the emergencies 
born the night before. 

The Salvation Army, back from the war, has 
resumed its fight against misery and pov- 
erty in American cities on a larger scale | 


than ever. ° 
The Army has proven itself worthy and 
efficient. 


Back It Up As It Backs Up 
Oar Doughboys ! 
The Salvation Army Home Service Fund 
MAY 19 TO 26 


The space for this advertisement contributed to The.Salvation 
Army by I’, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.,, Dansville, N.Y. 
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Cinderella's 





Confession 


By KATHRYN HOLMES 


ER real name was Enid, and I’! 
never forget how she looked that 
first morning! When she came in 

the door the whole office stopped and 
stared and—I’m ashamed to say it—we 
grinned. That dress—I suppose it had 
been stylish once, about five years be- 
fore! Its tired out bronze color made 
her face look even paler than it was and 
it fitted her as if it had been made for a 
big sister. A faded old-rose toque sat 
dejectedly upon her mass of unruly yel- 
low hair. She was a picture—so shabby 
and forlorn that I pitied her! 

We all thought she’d gotten into War- 
ner’s by mistake. But she hung up her 
hat and made herself at home at Sara 
Long’s old desk. And there she quietly 
did her work for months. She roomed 
alone, and in the office and out she kept 
to herself. The truth was you just 
couldn’t invite her out—in those clothes. 

Then one morning early in the fall, 
Enid gave the office its second shock—a 
more surprising one, if possible, than the 
first. Everybody was on time that morn- 
ing—except Enid. We spent the first 
few minutes after the bell rang wonder- 
ing where she could be. But by nine 
o’clock we had all nicely settled down to 
work and the typewriters were clicking 
like mad when the door opened and in 
walked a wonderfully radiant creature in 
the neatest, prettiest, most becoming 
dress you ever saw and a charming hat 
that you just knew had been made for 
that little blonde head! 

Every typewriter stopped as if by 
magic, and two dozen audible murmurs 
of admiration registered the effect on 
that office full of girls. Hartley, the 
office manager, looked up from a_ sheet 
of figures and rose to learn the caller’s 
business. He was half-way between his 
desk and the door before the young lady 
who had caused all the commotion smii- 
ingly removed her hat, and we realized 
for the first time that it was Enid! 


No one in the office could keep her 
mind on her work the rest of that morn- 
ing. After months of the shabby bronze 
dress, the old-rose toque, this was too 
much! And no one ever realized before 
how pretty Enid was. But in her new 
attire she was simply a new creature. 
The transformation was so complete that 
even the old name didn’t fit, and it 
seemed natural that from that day we 
should call her ‘‘ Cinderella. ’’ 


TEXT day Cinderella appeared in an- 
other charming dress. In fact, after 
that memorable morning, whatever the 
occasion, her dresses, waists, skirts and 
hats were always becoming and stylish 
to the last degree. 

I never saw such a complete and sud- 
den change in the attitude of a lot of 
girls. Cinderella, instead of being ig- 
nored, became the pet of the whole of- 
fice. The girls consulted her about their 
clothes, beaux, and other things. She 
was deluged with invitations. Her cos- 
tumes were admired in and out of the 
office and she was the envy of every girl 
in the place. 

Gradually she became popular in the 
social life of the town. She was in con- 
stant demand at parties and dances. Cin- 
derella, the little stranger, had taken 
the town by storm and all because of her 
magic transformation from shabby attire 
to radiant, becoming clothes! 

One Saturday in December, as we 
were all leaving the office, Cinderella 
called us together. 

‘*Girls!’’ she said, ‘‘I’ve a secret to 
tell you. This is my last day at the of- 
fice. I’m going to marry Tom Warner 
next Monday!’’ 

Tom Warner was the oldest son of the 
boss and one of the most promising 
young men in town! We could hardly 
believe our ears, but a moment later she 
stepped into her fiance’s big gray limou- 
sine and was whisked out of sight. 

None of us dreamed how much Cinde- 
rella would be missed in that office. We 


would gather into little clusters after 
lunch and recall her coming to the place 
and what a wonderful change had come 
over her and all the rest of us when she 


blossomed out in distinctive clothes that 
made her attractive and lovable. 

‘Then one morning Dan Hartley found 
in his mail a daintily scented envelope. 
He opened it, called us all around him 
and read: | 

“Dear Girls and Boys: I’m coming home 
to-morrow and I miss you all somuch that 
you're to be the very first guests at our new 
home. I want you all to come out to 301 Ar- 
lington Avenue next Wednesday evening. 

Come right up from the office and don’t 

bother about Sunday togs. I’m going to 
make my confession. With love, Cinderella.”’ 

Never will I forget that Wednesday 
evening. It was the most wonderful of 
our lives! We had never seen Cinderella 
looking quite so sweet, so beautiful! And 
such a dinner as she gave us! After- 
ward, gathering us before a log fire in 
the living room, she told us her story: 

‘*When I first came to the office,’’ she 
began, ‘‘I had never known what it 
meant tu have stylish, becoming clothes. 
My home was in a little crossroads town 
in lowa. My mother died when I was a 
child and my father brought me up ina 
good, substantial home, but with never 
an opportunity to learn the things about 
clothes that most girls of my age know. 


66"T°WO years ago father died, and when 

his affairs had been straightened 
out there was only a few hundred dollars 
left. So I took a correspondence course 
in stenography and typewriting and as 
soon as | finished it I came to Warner’s. 

‘And now for my confession. At the 
office for the first time in my life I| re- 
alized how different I was from other 
girls. I saw that I was not one of you. 
I did not know how to make myself at 
tractive. And I felt it. At first I was 
tempted to giveup. But one night at the 
boarding house a young woman whom | 
had secretly admired but never spoken 
to, slipped her arm through mine after 
dinner and said, ‘Come up to my room, 
child. I want to talk to you.’ 

**Once in her room she looked down at 
me with the kindest smile, and said, ‘I’m 
Louise Stewart. I have the little dress- 
making shop on Wilcox Square that you 
pass on your way to the office. Two 
years ago I couldn’t sew a stitch. To- 
day folks say I’m the best designer and 
dressmaker in this city. And I learned 
all about planning and making fashion- 
able clothes in my own room evenings.’ 


666) HAVE seen you going to your room 
every night,’ she continued. ‘How 
would you like to use some of your even- 
ings learning to make yourself garments 
that will be a delight to wear and that 
will surprise your friends?’ ”’ 

‘**Oh, tell me how!’ I fairly gasped. 

‘« «Sit right down now /’ she said, ‘and 
write to the Woman’s Institute. Simply 
tell them you would like to learn to make 
your own clothes.’ 

‘*She told me this great. institute had 
developed a wonderful plan by which any 
woman or girl, wherever she might live, 
could learn right in her home or board- 
ing place, in spare time, to make all her 
own clothes and hats. 

**T hurried to my room, wrote the let- 
ter, and mailed it at the corner. And 
that night I dreamed I was making and 
wearing more beautiful clothes than I 
had ever seen on living people, and that 
everyone liked me! 

‘*In a few days a wonderfully interest- 
ing booklet came, telling all about the 
Woman’s Institute. It showed just ex- 
actly what each course included. And 
the plan of teaching was described and 
illustrated so clearly that I saw at once 
how simple and fascinating it would be. 

‘‘Then I received, too, a book filled 
with letters from Institute members, 
telling how easily they had learned at 
home to make their own clothes. There 
were letters from housewives, business 
women, girls at home or in school, girls 
in stores, shops and offices. And there 
were, oh, so many letters from mothers 
who poured out their thanks because the 
Institute had taught them how to have 
dainty clothes for themselves and their 
children at a mere fraction of what such 
clothes had cost before! 

‘Many others wrote that the Institute 
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‘* We had all niceiy settled down to work and typewriters were clicking like mad, 


when the door opened and in walked a wonderfully radiant creature... 


had made it possible for them to take up 
dressmaking and millinery as a business. 
Some now have important positions in 
big, fashionable city shops; others, like 
Louise Stewart, are making money in 
cosy shops of their own. 

‘*Well, when I read those letters and 
all about the plan by which the Institute 
teaches, I knew that, what all these 
other thousands of women and girls could 
do, J could do. 


6¢QO, without telling anyone, I joined 

the Institute and took up dressmak- 
ing. 1 could searcely wait until my first 
lesson came. And when at last I found 
it on the table in the hall one night, I 
carried it upstairs to my room and opened 
it as if it were a love letter! 

**The delightful part of the plan is 
that almost at once you start making 
actual garments. Why, that little blue 
organdie waist you admired so much | 
made from my third lesson! I found I 
couldn’t help learning rapidly! The text- 
books foresee and explain everything. 
There are nearly 2,000 pictures in the 
dressmaking course alone. They illus- 
trate perfectly just what to do. And 
the teachers take as personal an interest 
as if they were right beside you! 

“‘What was most important to me, I 
learned not only how to make every kind 
of garment, but I learned what colors 
and fabrics were most appropriate for 
me, how to develop those little touches 
that make clothes distinctively becoming 
to the wearer. My course opened up a 
whole new world to me. When, after 
just a few lessons, I finished my first 
dress, I was tempted to wear it the next 
morning to the office, but I determined 
to keep my skill asecret until I had 
enough new things made so that I would 
never need to wear the old ones again. 

“I soon learned to copy models I saw 
in the shop windows, on the street, or in 
fashion magazines. Every step was so 
clearly explained that things I always 
thought only a professional dressmaker 
could do were perfectly easy for me! 


6s] UCKILY I began my studies in the 
summer and before the season was 
over I had more and prettier clothes than 


I had ever seen before in my life, and 





Name 


” 


they cost me only one-fourth of what 
ordinary clothes cost ready made. 
‘*A little while after starting the dress- 


making I took up millinery, too, and 
soon was making and trimming hats 
such as I have been wearing lately. So 


just a few months from the eventful 
night when Louise Stewart told me about 
the Institute, I walked in on you that 
morning—in the results of my delight- 
ful secret study. 

**So, that’s my The rest 
of my story you know—what a wonder- 
ful difference this made in my life—how 
friends and happiness seemed to follow 
close upon the change in my appearance 
that led you to call me ‘Cinderella.’ | 
adore that name! The whole thing is 
like a fairy story! But I owe it all to 
the Woman’s Institute! And what J did 
—in saving hundreds of dollars on my 
clothes, having prettier, more stylish, 
better-made garments than I could have 
had any other way and attracting friends 
and happiness with them—any woman or 


confession. 


girl can do!’’ 


INDERELLA was right! More than 

20,000 women and girls in city, town 
and country have proved that you can 
easily and quickly learn at home, through 
the Woman’s Institute, to make all your 
own and your children’s clothes and hats 
or prepare for success as a dressmaker 


or milliner. 


It will cost you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman's Institute and just 
what it can do for you. Simply send a 


letter, postal or the coupon below and 
you will receive, without obligation, b; 


return mail, the full story of this great 


school which has proved such a wonder- 
ful blessing to women the world over. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32" 


Please 


, scranton, Penna. 


send me one of your booklets 


and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 


Professional Dressmaking | |Cooking 





We will have a_ whirlwind 


“History of the World War” 
League of Nations. 


Peyton C. March has been the 
history of the book business. 


buyers have been reached. 


Over 


governments. 


credit. 


610 Manhattan Bldg., - 








—complete— 


This book by Professor Francis A. March, 
fastest seller 
Not over one-twentieth of the 
Millions more 


Peace edition should sell as fast as the Victory edition did. 


800 octavo pages and hundreds of maps and official 


photographs approved by American, British, French and Italian 


You can make more money this Summer selling March’s History 
than you can make in a teaching season. 


Strike while the iron is hot. 


VICTORY PUBLISHING CO. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


We Must Have Teachers 


For Summer Work. 


selling campaign on March’s 


with peace terms and 


brother of General 


ever known in the 


will be sold, for the UH | 


\ 
’ {| 
Write today for free outfit. |j 


" 


| 


We pay freight and give 





Chicago, IIl. 











and strictly educational. 


if 
| or for summers only. 


LEWIS E. MYERS 
General Offices: 


Or, if more convenient, call at or write to one of the following Division Offices : 


449 Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
| 320 Connally Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


se | aia a 
| Pleasant and Profitable Employment 
| For well educated men and women of attractive personality. 


No books or magazines. 
$100 per month guaranteed to start. 


559 Union Arcade Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Work dignified 
Positions permanent 


Address : 


AND COMPANY, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


North American Bldg., Chicago, III. 
415 Mutual Life Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 








Wanted] ¢ Men_and Women Teachers 





For Interesting Vacation Work 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 
service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale of 


Public School Methods—New Edition 

A Substantial Guarantee Offered. 
to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this 
indispensable professional help at your county institute and among your teacher 


If you are unable 


friends. 





Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 
friends and superintendents are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 11, 


104So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED: apable, alert teacher with business 
shi lity, to represent us during summer 
months in educational demonstration pina Give references, | 
state weekly salary expected. Address THE FRONTIER PRESS | 
COMPANY, Bighth Floor, Mutual Life Building, Buffalo, New York: 








Teachers Wanted 
As General Agents 


Earn money during vacations. All or spare time. 
Take orders for DUO guaranteed products and at 
same time appoint other agents for us. Easy to make 
sales, Profit arge. One agent made $95.50 in less 
than 3 days. Save the money you earn while teac hing 
and add toit, Travel around and see the world. En 
joy yourself and at same time get a business e xperi- 
nce. DUO Remedies, Toilet pte bord termine peril 
wanted by everyone. We give vou full instruetions how 
te carnadouble income, Write us for further particulars. 
THE DUOFORM CO., De nt. 67, 
Attica, New York 









Please send me full vitaliel f | 


Name 








i St TR TUT Ny Ti 





$50 A WEEK | 


DESIRABLE TRAVELING = 
POSITION will be vacant June 30th. 
Acceptable applicant must be over 25. = 
years old, with high school or college : 
education; unmarried woman or widow 
without incumbrance preferred; pleasing 
personality and adaptability essential; no 
investment necessary; no experience re- = 
quired; position permanent with advance- ~ 
ment; will pay right party $50 a week. 

Address 
WM. A. MARLOW, 
913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO 
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“‘Wake, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


nine the Myth of Proserpina 
(Continued from page 25) 


Proserpina—I must wake the flowers 
and call the birds back. 

(She trips lightly along, calling softly, 
little flowers!’’ At the call, 
‘*violets’’ in blue and white, ‘‘daffodils’’ 
in golden yellow, and ‘‘snowdrops’’ in 
green and white rise from the floor where 
they have been resting with their hands 
under their heads as if sleeping.) 


Flowers—We come, Proserpina! We! 
come to welcome you! 

(Flowers may sing some familiar 
Flower song. ) 

Proserpina—And now the birds! I 


must call thein, too. Come, robins, 


bluebirds, bobolinks! 

(At the call a throng of ‘‘birds”’ fly in.) 

Birds—Twit! twit! twee! We 
here, Proserpina. 

(ihe birds may sing some Bird song, 
after which Proserpina may summon the 
ferns and grasses. After all are arranged 
on the platform or at the front of the 
classroom, they may unite in singing an- 
other Spring song.) 

Proserpina—Now the winter is over. 
The land is full of gladness. And, good 
mother Ceres, will you not bring the 
harvest in due season? 

Ceres—Yes, indeed! Year after year 
the earth shall rejoice in the harvest, 
and there shall be ‘‘seed for the sower 
and bread for the hungry.”’ 


| The Rural Teacher and the School 


Board 


(Continued from page 28) 


If it is a teacher’s second year in the 
district and she has the good will and the 
confidence of the board, she may propose 
that she buy supplies as needed each 
month, paying for them and getting re- 
ceipts for all expenditures, these to be 
sent to the clerk of the board at the end 
of the month so that he may add the 
amount to her check. She may tell them 
that whenever they consider the outlay 
too much, she will be ready to economize. 
They will probably agree that this plan 
is excellent. Looking ahead, the teacher 
perceives a shortage in time to order 
articles before the supply is exhausted. 
She is able to give the board the benefit 
of the discount usually offered to teach- 
ers. The busy farmer-clerk is relieved 
of the task. The itemized list of ex- 
penditures for the year which the teacher 
keeps and hands to the clerk at the close 
of school constitutes a record all ready 
for his written report to the people at 
the annual meeting. 

During the year a special written in- 
vitation to the members of the board and 
their wives should be sent whenever any 
special exercises are given. This is 
common courtesy. 

There are many excellent articles of 
educational import found in teachers’ 
magazines. These should be marked by 
the teacher and sent to the school board. 

At Christmas time some inexpensive 
school souvenir may be sent to each mem- 
ber as arecognition of their office. It 
may be a booklet containing a photo- 
graph of the schoolhouse, a copy of the 
Christmas program, a list of the pupils, 
and a list of the school officers. Inci- 
dentally, the county superintendent would 
undoubtedly appreciate some recognition 
of this kind. 

At the close of school the teacher 
should make all reports cheerfully and 
promptly. 

If she does not intend to return another 
year, in justice to the board she should 
notify them of the fact early enough to 
enable them to look for a good successor. 
In these days the desirable teachers are 
hired long before June first, and it is 
selfish to be a ‘‘dog in the manger.’’ 

When the final examinations are fin- 
ished, alist should be made of the names 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 


Your Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
Fy e ness, Soreness, Granula- 


tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 
“2 Drops” After the Movies, sictoring. or Golf 
will win your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 
for Murine w your Eyes Need Care. M-13 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 
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June 1919 





Do You Want to Earn From $200 
to $300 per Month This Summer 








Selling UNDERWOOD and UNDER- 
WOOD Stereoscopic Photographs of 
the Great World War? Liberal com- 
missions to live wire salesmen. Write 
for exclusive territory contract. 


Underwood & Underwood, Inc, 
Dept. M-2, 417 Fifth Ave., New York 











Edison Says: 


“Kighty-five percent ot all knowledge 
comes through the eye.’’ Teachers are be- 
ing appointed to explain an adaptation of this prin 
ciple to school subjects. Great demand, Salary 
paid, expenses guaranteed, railroad fare advanced, 
Ideal vacation work, leading to permanent position 
if desired. For our free booklet called 
“ACHIEVEMENT” write - 
RAYIIOND S. BRANCH, 1504-1307 U.S. 
Annuity & Life Bldg. CHICAGO 


SUMMER WORK 


PLANNED SPECIALLY FOR TEACHERS 


Positively | New Fiber Broom | One Sales- 
Highest | New Lime of | man Sold 
Commis- | Brushes, Mops | 97 Brooms 

sions. and Dusters | One Day 

SANFORD BRUSH C0., 544 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 




















Lady of Culture 
and Refinement 


one who has had teaching experience and normal or 
college training, to callon old patrons. If qualified, 
Guaranteed gal Ar AE per year. Anun- 
usual offer for S ER WORK. Must be free to 
travel and over 2 Ne previous experience required. 


MR, mOOVER, | 913 Garland Bldg., CHICAGO ILL. 














Your Vacation! 


Sanitary brushes sell to every home, everywhere, cvery 
day. Easy work, short hours. Big profits. Take your 
work to territory of your own choice. ‘To learn how, 


address Box 180, LYNN, MASS. 


SUMMER VACATION WORK 


Grade teachers wanted for educational work. Salary 
$150 for the season. American Educational As- 
sociation., 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











“*How to Start in Business for Yourself” 


Is alittle book sent free by alarge hosiery manufacturer sell- 
ing its entire output through special represe ntatives direct 
to the wearers. It shows you how to build ‘*for keeps’”’ and 
how to make up to $2,500 a year as some are doing. Write 
for it today. Geo. G. Clows Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 
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. Te order: 
2 Ag ents Wanted ? meritorious shoei ialty 
4 case territory. Big commission. Applies ants pad ae ase = 
state what selling experience they have had, i z 
MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY co. ey (not ines 
= 2345-2351 So. LaSalle sti Chicago, Mm. = 


ATUL 


dur“ COMPLETE HISTORY a THE WAR” 


GEN. PERSHING’S OWN ae ‘AND PEACE SUP- 
ess paid, Outfit free. 
illinois. 
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contains 
PLEME NT. Best terms w i Bee miums pre 
NICHOLS COMPANY, Napercd lie, 





SELL OUR HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR in 
spare time. Many average $1.00 an hour. Our plans will 
he Ip you do so. Big line—Prompt deliveries. 

> Company, Dept. 29, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wanted: Five bright, capable ladies for 
© 1919, totravel, demonstrate and sell 
$25.00 to $50.00 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. D, Omaha, Nebr. 





dealers, 
Write at once. 


0 M OU. « 
Vacation Position Outloor, healt leet m 
did ex mths. § Site © aeoriths. ay 


EpDuc. TORS. ASSOCIATION. '303 Fifth Ave., 


A Beauty Bath Free 


To introduce our famous Royal Bath Balm in every 
locality, will send trial package absolutely free to any one 
who has never used it. You don’t know the real luxury of 
a bath till you’ve tried this wonderful preparation. Makes 
you feel good all over. Beautifies the skin. Softens and 
whitens it. Soothing, healing antiseptic, purifying. Write 
for Free Sample; also Free Beauty Book. Address 


ROYAL BATH BALM CO., Box1M, Little Falls, N. Y. 


{ SiEX OLOGY | 
} by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D 

: 

i Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter t 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


imparts in a clear ame 
$2. o pes 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO. TAN PUB. 00., 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
i i i i i i ee 





New York City. 








Knowledge a Young Men He Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y oung Wife Should Have. 
~ Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
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Faces | 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
shows that time or 
illness or any other 
cause is stealing from 
her the charm of girlhood 
beauty. It will show how 
without cosmetics, creams, massage, masks, 
plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘beauty’ treatments 
orother artificial means,she can xemove thetraces 
of age from her countenance. Every woman, 


young or middle aged, who h. le facial 
defect pes know ‘cheat pregpiten 


Beauty Exercises 


which we lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; ‘e° hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny B.S ift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
wail show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 

Murray's simple facial exercises will work won- 

ders. This information is free to all who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells j ast whee 
to do to bring back the firmness to the facial 
muscles and tissues and smoothness and beauty 

skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 642 Garland Bldg. Chicago Illinois 
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Glass Heads, Steel Points, 
hammer required in hanging Maps, 
Charts, Notices, onze nts, ete., in the School Room, 
Dormitory or H« »me.. Simr ly —— them in w sag the 
fingers. Will not injure woodwork or plaster. 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist” i 


Absolute safety for heavy Pictures, | 
Mirrors, Clocks, Clothing and any 
decorations weighing up to 100 pounds. 
Easy to use. ill rot rust. Better tha: ; 
nails or screws, Won't mar the walls. 1 
At Stationery, Hardware, | 
Photo, 5c and 10c Stores 10c 


Send 1c for Illustrated Booklet and Samples. 
Moore Push-Pin Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 34 





4 Moore Dush-Dins 

































A Young Woman 
School Teacher 


who never sold before 
EARNED OVER 


$500 


during one summer 
vacation, selling 


(me Junior 
Instructor 


The following year she gave 
up her school work and 
is now earning 


Over $100 a Week 
as a State Representative 


The same opportunity is 
open to any bright teacher having 
a reasonable amount of selling 
ability. 

The work is pleasant as well 
as profitable. Full time or spare 
time may be devoted to it. 

Address our Chicago office 


for full particulars. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
708-10 The Republic Bldg., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


| record should be left in the building. 
| teachers to make friends with the school | 
| and their authority; try no new plans 


| until they have received the sanction of 


| you to teach their school, they 








NORMAL INSTRUCTCR AND PRIMARY PLANS 63 


HIGH GRADE STAN DARD UNDERWOODS 


At Big Money fie, | Drices = Ainuracrusens puctt 


of the pupils, the grade in each of the | 
subjects, and the number of the grade to 
which they have been promoted. ‘his 


In conclusion, let me urge all rural 


board. Respect their broader wisdom 


the board. 

Remember that because a board chose 
expect | 
results and hope that you will prove 
yourself the one teacher in the county 
for their particular community. 

You may be certain of their co-opera- 
tion in all things if they are approached 
in the right way, especially when they 
understand that you are interested—in- 
tensely interested—in something besides 
pay day. 





Little Stories in Thrift 
LITTLE BROTHER 
‘*Willie, what did you do with the | 
nickel I gave you before you went to | 
school this morning?’’ Willie, who was 
a little chap in the primary grade, 
climbed into his father’s lap and said, 
‘*Daddy, I spent four cents of it for my 
glass of milk. It tasted awfully good 
daddy!’’ ‘‘What did you do with the 
penny, little man?’’ ‘‘Oh, | looked at 
the penny and then at the candy in the 
window. ‘lhe candy looked awfully good 
too, daddy!’’ ‘‘ Did you buy some candy?’’ 
‘*No daddy, I remembered what the | 
teacher said, and I just shut up my hand 
tight on the penny and went into the 
schoolhouse and said to her, ‘I want you 
to put this penny on my thrift card and 
save it toward getting a thrift stamp for 
me.’’’ Willie’s father patted his boy on 
the head and said, ‘‘ Little man, ‘Wise 
spending is the mother of saving.’’’ In 
his dreams that night Willie remembered 
how pleased his father looked when he 
said, ‘‘Little man, ‘wise spending is the 
mother of saving.’ 


LITTLE SISTER 
**Mother,’’ said little Nellie as she 
watched the clerk tying up in a package 


the dress her mother had just purchased 
for her, ‘‘I like my new spring dress very 





much.’’ ‘‘ Yes, dear,’’ said her mother. 
‘It is a good, serviceable dress and it 
looks wellon you.’’ ‘‘Oh, mother! See 
those beautiful beads! Wouldn’t they 
look pretty with my new dress! Let’s 
buy them, mother!’’ ‘‘No, child,’’ said 
the mother. ‘‘The beads you received 
at Christmas time will look very well 
with your new dress. You remember 
the motto you learned at school ‘Wise 
spending is the mother of saving.’ The 
purehase of this good new dress which 
you need is wise spending. The purchase 
of the beads which you do not need 
would be foclish spending. We will not 
purchase the beads. Instead, you may 
take this quarter to school to-morrow to 
buy a thrift stamp. You may tell your 
teacher that you saved it by wise spend- 
ing.’’ 





SAVING MONEY 

First Citizen—-I have saved enough | 
money to buy a team and a plow and 
some seed. I will put my savings to 
work raising food for the people. 

Second Citizen—I have saved enough 
money to build a factory and equip it 
with machines that make neat, strong 
shoes. I will put my savings to work 
making shoes for the people. 

Third citizen—I have saved enough 
money to pay for digging a big hole in 
the ground and buying engines and ma- 
chinery to bring out coal. Iwill put my 
savings to work digging coal for the 
people. 

Fourth citizen—l have saved enough 
money to build a sawmill and equip it 
with saws and planing machinery. I 
will put my savings to work providing 
material to build homes for the people. 

Fifth citizen—I have saved enough 
money to build a railroad and buy great 
locomotives and long strings of cars. I 
will put my savings to work bringing to 
the people food and clothing and coal 
and material for homes. 





vitati ¢ .Etc 


00 in se 7 lettering includ- 
é in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75. 
100 Viuiees Cards, - 75 cents: 

te for samples 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Factory Rebuilt aad 
GUARANTEED /or 












Factory Rebuilt 


In the Largest Institution 


Y standard Underwoods are 

4 factory reconstructed by type- 
writer experts to look, work and 
write like anynewmachine. Remem- 
ber you may prove this at my risk— 
you don’t have to buy a machine 
when you get it—try it—test it any 
way you want—then when you are 
fully satisfied, buy at my special 
low prices. For25 years lhave 
rebuilt and sold thousands 
of Underwoods atextra 
big price reductions. 
My 10 Days’ Free 
Trialand5-Year 
Guaranteein- 
sures it to 


inmoe 


Lioervonp 








, Ks 100 Per 
Cent Type- 


se 7 f writer Efficiency ata BIG 
|| REDUCTION IN PRICE 


| 
















I own a big factory where the 
most expert workmen,operating 
' the most modern machinery, re- 
construct standard Underwood 
Typewriters by the thousands. I buy 
these typewriters and parts from the Un- 
¥7 derwood Company, and make them over just 
like new—you can’t tell the difference in appearance or 
< $ service. They are re-enameled, the frames restriped and 
FREE a «at Md relettered, new finish, new keys, new rubber feet, back 
spacer, two-color ribbon attachments, new scale fronts, new 
rollers, new parts, rebuilt perfectly new throughout. That’s what 
you get when you get one of my new Rebuilt Standard Underwoods. 
‘ . Why shouldn’t it be like new? Every wearing part, every service point 
is new, even the frame is refinished and relettered until you simply cannot tell the difference be- 
tween my (Rebuilt) Underwood and a machine direct from the factory. It looks as good, writes 
as good, and is as good. I guarantee to refund your money or offer one on 10 Days Free Trial. 


Decide Now To Save Money 
Mail Coupon For the Full Facts—Do So TODAY 


Every day you delay you are passing your big opportunity to save typewriter money. The 
U.S. Government purchased over 100,000 Standard Underwoods. The result is that Underwoods 
are scarce, but you can buy my new Rebuilt Standard Underwoods assuring the same 
high quality service. And my prices are low, very low. Butact now. Don’t say! 
can’t give you 100 per cent typewriter efficiency at a big reduction. Get the 
facts and prove it to yourself. Mail the coupon now. 


You May RENT or BUY On Easy Terms — Backed 
By 10 Days FREE Trial and a Five Year Guarantee 


I Offer Liberal Discounts on Your Old Machines 
or Rebuild Them At a Very Reasonable Cost 








YouMay 


APPLYING 
RENTON 


eo 10 DAYS FREET 
I have told youI would rent or sell on easy terms, or let you  6*® oe w. 8. pinln long daira 


try my typewriters for 10 Days Free. TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
further. I'll LET YOU EARN REBUILT STANDARD UN- ae <> 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicage 
DERWOOD FREE—just ask about my agency plan. I rebuild. .’ On, nd me at onee your ap Reh 
My business is a factory proposition. Nor am I scaling down “4 Q 

a typewriter for low priced mail order selling. lam re sbuild-. ¢@ 
ing regular standard Underwoods purchased from the 4 - a 
Underwood Company. And I have been in business rebuilding ame. 
typewriters for satisfied users in all parts of the country for Py 
25 years. Write a letter, mail a postal card or send the cou- »6 st. 
pon for full information telling how you can save big money 
by my plan—do so at once. 


-E.W.S. Shipman, President : 
TYPE WRITER EMPORIVAM-Chicago,Ill. 


Now then, I will go a step Ag 
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REMEMBER 1 Back My Unde seein 
A. with My FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 














Does Your Income Stop 
During Vacation Time ? 


IT SHOULD NOT 


You can earn $10 or more daily selling the 


Victory edition of the World’s War Atlas, size 


MAN OR WOMAN 
WANTED 


to represent large Chicago company 
manufacturing White Ribbon Brand 


Non-Alcoholic Flavoring 


of pages’ 11x15 inches, 16 pages of New 

Boundary Maps, 16 pages of War History : ; 

carefully compiled, complete, comprehensive. Every I resent conditions make big profits 
American home will want a copy of this Atlas. One possible. Special contract for 


complete copy (1 only) will sent postpaid for 25c. 
Retails for one Dollar. Special discounts in quantities. 


John King Company | 
Cambridge Building, Chicago, Illinois | 
i 


Summer Work. Address 


= DWIGHT B. McCURDY CO. 
3-D East Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Women Teachers 





For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation-wide organization, will have openings for at least ten women teachers this Spring and 
Summer. Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are 
our regular sales organization and are paying 

Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to th of his 


qualifications who can work longest. Give age, education and experience in your first le 


Address Dept. T, F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Seen Tl 
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Most 
Centrally Located. 
One Block 
Srom 
Lasalle Station, 
Post Office 


Board of Trade 
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Clark St.near Jackson Blvd. 
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SEND FOR VISITOR’S GUIDE NO. i TO CHICAGO | 





We recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teachers stopping in Chicago.—The Editors, 
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Shopworn Sets of | 


(He JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


at HALF-PRICE to Primary Teachers 


(T)’ have a few shopworn sets of tie JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 





that we will sell to primary teachers at a 50% discount. 

They are as good as new for all practical purposes, but are not quite per- 
fect in minor respects—they may have become a little soiled, or the corners of the 
covers slightly bent—just enough so they cannot be sold as new stock. 

@e JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR is adapted to the use of mothers of young 
children for their training, development and entertainment in the home, and over 
25,000 sets have been sold for this purpose in the past two years. The work is 
equally valuable for the use of primary teachers in the schoolroom. Many pri- 
mary teachers have purchased the work and without exceptioa, they have been 
delighted with the wealth of practical material found available for teaching the 
primary grades. 

The work comes in two volumes comprising 480 pages, 26 pages in colors, 
bound in black Keratol with gold lettering. A separate Book of Poster Patterns 
is furnished in addition to the two volumes. The regular price at which this ~ 
work is sold is $6.00 cash with order. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


If you are a primary teacher, you need not pay any money in advance. Just 
fill out and mail us the coupon and we will send you a shopworn set for exami- 
nation. If you are pleased with the set, remit to us the special discount price of 
$3.00 and the books are yours. If for any reason the work does not meet with 
your approval, simply return it to us and you incur no obligation to pay a cent. 


- j 
The Supply of Shopworn Sets is Very Limited. Do Not Wait. | 
THESE BOOKS CAN BE OBTAINED ONLY FROM OUR CHICAGO OFFICE 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
708-10 Republic Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A A A A A A A A A SS 


| 


Dat. .ccesescecccccesscccscees sovcnceveceeesesesens serssseneesesesers : 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 708-10 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send for examination a shopworn set of Ge JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR as advertised. 
If satisfactory, I will send you remittance of $3.00 in full payment. If not satisfactory, I will 


School. 


returnin ten days. Iam a primary teacher im the «+ .ccercerserscesessecersecesenenseccssers se seeeee 


ADDRESS.......-+.. 
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Lessons in Boat Building | 


(Continued from page 17) 





crete tank prepared for it. A boy stepped 
to the front and recited ‘‘The Launching | 
of the Ship,’’ and at its conclusion the 
ship started gracefully down the ways. 
The little sponsor dashed her beribboned 
vial of colored water against the bows 
of the vessel and the modest school or- 
chestra of five pieces struck up a lively 
air. 

Seated on the front benches, their 
eyes and ears missing never a detail, the 
boys of the incoming seventh grade were 
among those present. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: While this article 
is intended mainly for teachers of man- 
ual training, the idea can be successfully 
modified and adapted to the facilities of 
the general teacher. Instead of making 
the actual models, each pupil might just 
collect from old books, magazines, or 
other sources, illustrations and text re- 
lating to the particular object that he is 
studying. ‘Libraries and museums will 
lend prints, and he can copy text from 
books. The material thus gathered can 
be put on exhibition and properly labeled 
with the name of the object studied and 
of each pupil incharge of it. One inter- 
esting plan would be to take up the study 
of various fabrics, such as woolen, cot- 
ton and silk cloth, leather, and paper. 
A specimen of each fabric can be placed 
in a prominent place among pictures 
that show the processes in its manufac- 
ture. Schoolrooms possessing sand-trays 
have an excellent opportunity for study- 
ing various subjects. Landscape fea- 
tures may be effectively studied this way. 
One pupil can be given a river to work 
out, another a mountain, another a 
waterfall, and so on. This plan may be 
varied by working out ‘‘the story of a 
raindrop,’’ from the clouds to the sea. 
Various types of homes may be modeled 
in sand, such as the igloo, the wigwam, 
the cliff dwelling, and the civilized house. 
Classes that are familiar with paper cut- 
ting and pasting may be able to con- 
struct many interesting models. A com- 
bination may be made of sand and of 
paper models, or of pictures and models. 
Each teacher will be able to find some 
method suited to her inclinations and 
facilities, or to those of her pupils. 








The Torn Hat 


(Continued from page 36) 


Do you know the poem ealled ‘‘The 
Barefoot Boy,’’ written by the poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier? 

Why do you think that some persons 
believe that this picture and poem be- 
jong together? 

When an artist sees a beautiful thing, 
what does he use to represent it so others 
may see what he sees? 

When a poet sees the same thing, what 
does he use to show others what he has 
seen? 

Do you think ‘‘The Torn Hat’’ is an 
appropriate name for this picture? 

SUGGESTIONS 
. The reproduction of the famous paint- 
ing on page 387 is intended for class use ; 
during a study of the pi¢ture. 

Previous to the lesson it may be cut 
from the magazine, mounted on a mat 
and hung on the exhibit screen, or merely 
hung without the addition of the mat. 

After the lessons have been concluded, 
hang the picture on the schoolroom wall, 
where the pupils and community center 
visitors may have the opportunity to 
study it at odd minutes. At these times 
the descriptive paragraph under the pic- 
ture is valuable. 

It is desirable to frame the picture, so 
as to preserve it indefinitely. The fram- 
ing will make a very good manual arts 
problem. 

The small pictures given further on in 
the magazine are designed to accompany 
written lessons, which will be conducted 
to suit the various grades. ‘The ‘‘Pic- 
ture Study Lesson Sentences’’ given on 
page 386 might be used with grades four 
and five. Other sentences, or paragraphs 
for advanced pupils, may be evolved 
from the text on this page and from 
conversation. 

NOTE: Attention is called to the publication of 
“The Barefoot Boy” in this issue, which is closely 
associated with the picture, ““The Torn Hat.’”’ By 
coincidence it appears among the poems requested, 
on page 652. 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next iss 
after their receipt, owing to the time required fo, 
On account of limited space, omission 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cent 
with each question secures reply by private letter 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

1. What is the’ number of Congress now in ses- 
sion? 2. When and where was President Wilson 
born, and to what church does he belong? 8, What 
and where are the Seven Wonders of the World? 
4. Describe the push and pull movement of penman- 
ship.—Subscriber, Arkansas, 

1. In the present, or 66th, Congress, 
the number of Senators is 96, two from 
each State; and the number of Repre- 
sentatives, 435. 2. President Wilson was 
born at Staunton, Va., December 28, 
1856. He belongs to the Presbyterian 
Church. 3. The Seven Wonders of the 
World in ancient times: Pyramids of 
Egypt, Pharos of Egypt (lighthouse at 
Alexandria), Hanging Gardens of Bab- 
ylon, Temple of Diana at Ephesus, Statue 
of Jupiter by Phidias at Olympia, Mau- 
soleum at Halicarnassus, Colossus at 
Rhodes (brazen Statue of Apollo which 
spanned the harbor); in the Middle 
Ages, Colosseum of Rome, Catacombs 
of Alexandria, Great Wall of China, 
Stonehenge in England, Leaning Tower 
of Pisa in Italy, Porcelain Tower of Nan- 
kin in China, Mosque of St. Sophia in 
Constantinople; of the present time, 
Wireless, Telephone, Airplane, Radium, 
Antiseptics and Antitoxins, Spectrum 
Analysis, X-Rays. 4. The movements 
in penmanship are more or less on the 
same principle, however named. In com- 
bined movement, the forward and back- 
ward motions are made by the muscles 
of forearm and fingers together, resting 
upon the elbow and the tips of third and 
fourth fingers. In whole-arm movement, 
the muscles of arm and shoulder come 
into action, the support being the tips of 
the last two fingers, and the point of 
the pen, the wrist joint in all cases being 
free. 

Our class would like to know who is the County 
Assessor for Cherokee County, also who is the cor- 
oner for that county.—Mineral, Kansas. 

This information you will have to ob- 
tain in your own state or county, or at 
least in Cherokee County. It is not pub- 
lished in general statistics. 

Has there been more added to the song of “Our 
Presidents’? It is a song of all our presidents as 
tcy come and is real good for the children to learn 
the presidents from. The last of it is as follows: 


Now Will McKinley holds the chair, 
And we must wait and see 
Who next the people will place there, 
Our President to be. 
—Hopkinton, Iowa. 

Have not seen any additional lines, 
though of course, they may have been 
provided. 

1, How many men and officers are there in each 
unit of the U.S. Army? 2. What are the units of 
the U.S. Army? 3. Will you distinguish between 
the commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
and name them?—A New York Subscriber, 

1, 2. Impossible to answer in full; the 
questions require too much. A unit is 
not a fixed number, but includes the 
whole of any organization or of one of 
its parts. ‘The squad, consisting of a cor- 
poral and seven privates, is the smallest 
unit in the military organization; the 
platoon, of not less than two squads nor 
more than four, comes next. A division 
of 27,152 men, consisting of three bri- 
gades (infantry and artillery) and at least 
nine other units, is the largest unit. An 
infantry regiment, under the new plans 
comprising 103 officers and 3652 men, is 
a unit consisting of fifteen other units; 
and so the numbers multiply. 3. A com- 
missioned officer is one holding a certifi- 
cate conferring military rank and author- 
ity. A non-commissioned officer is a sub- 
ordinate officer, not appointed by the ex- 
ecutive or other supreme authority of 
the state, but by the Secretary of War 
or the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment; as, the first sergeanc, sergeant, 
corporal. All officers above these are 
commissioned officers. 

1. Why does England, more than any other coun- 
try, object to the freedom of the seas? 2. Kindly 
explain just what is meant by the term.—A Sub- 
scriber, Kasota, Minn. 

1. No other country is so great a sea 
power, and no other has such need of 
protection, owing to her maritime pos- 
sessions in all parts of the world. 2. 
This doctrine was first advanced by Gro- 
tius (17th century) in his ‘‘Mare Liber- 
um’”’: ‘‘The air, running water, the sea 
—are common to all.’’ Selden answered 
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by ‘‘Mare Clausum,’’ defending the pre- 
tensions to England over the waters sur- 
rounding the British Isles. This issue 
was settled by the doctrine of the marine 
league that ‘*the jurisdiction of a state 
extends three miles beyond the coast line 
and no further.’’ In the 18th century, 
European antagonism to British sea 
power brought out another doctrine, 
‘*free ships make free goods.’’ Then 
came the armed neutralities of 1780 and 
1800, and finally the Declaration of Paris, 
1856, which abolished privateering. A 
third meaning is now attached to ‘‘free- 
dom of the seas,’’ the idea that ‘‘private 
property should be immune from capture 
on the high seas in war time, unless con- 
traband or intended for a_ blockaded 
port.’’ The United States has always 
supported this theory. (From War En- 
cyclopedia. ) 

Do the equinoxes affect the tides? If so, in what 
way? If not, can you tell me in what particular 
month the highest tides occur upon the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts 7—New Mexico, 

The equinoxes do affect the tides; for 
the height of the tides varies with the 
declination of the sun and the moon, as 
well as with other relative positions. The 
highest tides take place at the equi- 
noxes, ‘‘if, when the sun is over the 
equator, the moon also happens to be 
very near it; the lowest occur at the sol- 
stices.’’ (Steele’s Astronomy.) As to 
the particular month of highest tides on 
any coast, the table of high tides does 
not mention this, but only the succession 
of hours. 

My boy in the Fourth Grade has a deal of interest 
in the study of geography, even in the “‘Complete.”’ 
What must I do to develop this spirit of his ?—Sub- 
seriber, Tenn, 

Interest him in geographic matters out- 
side of the textbooks, as found in the 
Geographic Readers, or in books of dis- 
covery and travel. The Geographic Mag- 
azine is beautifully illustrated by scenes, 
people, animals, plants, industries, in all 
parts of the world. It is published by 
the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and would interest your 
boy greatly. The subscription price is 
only $2.50 a year. 

1, Will you please write the history connected 
with the story of the “Lady of the Lake’? That 
is, the trouble which led to the exile of Ellen's 
father, 2. Also please tell the cities through which 
the Erie Canal and Barge Canal pass.—Locke, N. Y. 

1. In this poem Scott takes the liberty 
with historic facts permitted to all writ- 
ers of romance. James V was a young 
child when his father fell at Flodden 
Field, but before reaching his majority 
he escaped from control of the Ear] of 
Angus, Lord Douglas, who as regent had 
held supreme power over Scotland. 
James now took the reins into his own 
hands and banished the Ear! with all his 
kinsmen, declaring forfeiture against 
their estates. He also swore that while 
he lived, the Douglases should have no 
place in his kingdom. History says that 
James kept his vow, but that after his 
death, in 1542, Angus returned to Scot- 
land and was restored to his honors and 
possessions. The reconciliation of the 
King with the banished Ear] is therefore 
a poetic fiction, as is the beautiful char- 
acter of Ellen Douglas. 2. The Erie 
Canal, known as the Erie Barge Canal, 
extends from Troy through Cohoes, 
Schenectady, Amsterdam, Little Falls, 
Herkimer, Ilion, Utica, Rome, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Albion, Medina, Lockport, 
and Tonawanda, to Buffalo. 

1. Our school is saving-waste paper tosell, We 
would like to know the address of some place where 
we could sell it, 2. Where could I get the book, 
“Lord Chesterfield’? 3. When one of our presidents 
dies, is his body placed in some special place or not? 
We have been told there is a special place at Wash- 
ington, D.C, 4. For what areeach of the following 
noted? Thomas A, Edison, Henry Ford, Charles 
M. Schwab, and Luther Burbank. 5. What are the 
requirements of any one who wants to join the N. 
BE. A.? 6. What extent of education should any one 
have who wants to take Civil Service Examination ? 
—Amagon, Arkansas, 

j. Some near-by rag and junk dealer. 
The Salvation Army, who collect waste 
paper but do not buy it, say that at pres- 
ent there is no sale for it with very low 
prices, and they are keeping their sup- 
ply stored. 2. At any large public library ; 
or, if you want to purchase the book any 
bookstore should furnish it. You can 
order it by mail from several book sup- 
ply houses. The St. Paul Book and Sta- 
tionery Co., St. Paul, Minn., advertise a 
good edition for 58c. 3. There is no spe- 
cial place for the burial of our presidents 
They are generally buried in their home 
town or city—as Washington, at Mt. 
Vernon, Va.; Lincoln, at Springfield, 
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Ill. ; Grant, in Riverside Park, New York 
City; Cleveland, at Princeton, N. J.; 
Roosevelt, at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
4, Thomas A. Edison, world’s greatest 
electrical inventor; has patents for more 
than 900 introduced inventions. . Henry 
Ford, largest manufacturer of automo- 
biles; profit-sharing plan among em- 
ployes; noted peace advocate. Charles 
M. Schwab, capitalist; a successful 
American ‘‘self-made’’ man; President 
of U. S. Steel Corporation, with other 
high positions; Director-General of 
Emergency Fleet Corporation during the 
last months of war. Luther Burbank, 
naturalist; greatest originator of new 
fruits, new flowers, etc.; has now under 
way over 6000 extensive experiments 
with new varietiessof plants. 5. Teach- 
ers and others engaged in educational 
work may become active members on 
““payment of an enrolment fee of two dol- 
lars, and the annual dues for the current 
year,’’ also two dollars. Any.person may 
become an associate member for one year 
by paying two dollars. 6. He should 
have a good education in the common 
English branches, with special prepara- 
tion for the position he desires to take, 
as explained in the ‘‘ Manual for Civil 
Service Examinations. ’’ 


Did Beethoven compose the “Moonlight Sonata’”’ 





before or after he became deaf ?—Iowa. 

The ‘‘Sonata Quasi una Fantasia’’ 
(‘‘Sonata Almost a Fantasy’’),—called 
‘*Moonlight’’ because compared by a 
musical critic to the moonlight playing 
on the waters of Lake Geneva,—was one 
of Beethoven's early works, Opus 27. It 
was composed about 1800 or 1801. At | 
that time Beethoven was not wholly | 
deaf, though troubled with symptoms of | 
deafness as early as 1798. He was able | 
to conduct performances of his own | 
works up to 1818; from 1816 to 1818, | 
using an ear trumpet. 

1, Will you please tell me how the “Draft” in the 
Civil War was conducted? 2. Also the age of Gen- 
eral Pershing.—A Washington Subscriber, 

1. The Conscription Bill, passed by 
Congress in March, 1863, provided for 
the enrollment, by provost marshals, of 
‘fall able-bodied citizens between 18 and 
45;’’ and the quotas under future calls 
not filled by volunteers after a certain 
period, were to be made’ yvood from the 
enrollment. Those who were drafted 
could then, if preferred, furnish substi- 
tutes or buy exemption for $300. The 
method of drafting was to place the en- 
rolled names in a wheel and turn it until 
the required quota of names had been 
drawn out. 2. General Pershing was 
born Sept. 13, 1860, in Linn Co., Mo. 

1, What was the President’s last message? 2. 
How many soldiers and officers in the army of the 
United States? 3. How many post offices in the 
United States ?—lowa Subscriber. 

1. The President’s last message to 
Congress was given Monday, Dec. 2, 
1918. His last message to the people 
was a speech on the League of Nations 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, on the evening preceding his sec- 
ond departure for Paris. On that occa- 
sion Ex-President ‘aft spoke from the 
same platform on the same subject. The 
President’s last message to Congress 
may be found in The World Almanac, 
1919. 2. The old army, Apr. 1, 1917, 
consisted of 190,000 men. The new army 
Expeditionary forces Nov. 1, 1918, were, 
1,993,000. In United States and Foreign 
Possessions, 1,672,000. Total, 3,665,000. 
8. The number of post offices in this 
country in 1800 was, 903. In 1901 they 
reached their maximum number, 176,945. 
In 1918 there were 54,3845. Since the 
rural free delivery was established they 
have steadily decreased. 

Which is correct, and why? ‘Funeral was held 
from the home ;’” “Funeral services were held from 
the home;” or ‘Funeral services were held at the 
home.’’—Nebraska Subscriber. 

‘“‘The funeral was held’’ is correct, 
meaning the burial service. In this case, 
‘‘funeral,’’ a nounin the singular, should 
not be used without the article ‘‘the’’ or 
some other preceding word. ‘‘ Funeral 
services were held’’ is correct, with the 
general meaning that such services were 
held. Butif the reference is to the par- 
ticular services that were held, the sen- 
tence should begin ‘‘The funeral ser- 
vices.’’ ‘‘From”’ is incorrect in both ex- 
amples, as it implies a‘‘distance away”’ 
from the home, which is contrary to the 
meaning; ‘‘at the home’’ is correct, 
since it refers directly to the place that 
is meant. (Your other questions will be 





Enjoying Denver’s New Mountain Parks 


VACATION In COLORADO 


—the Scenic Wonderland 


Teachers, principals and superintendents can combine rest, recreation 
and education while enjoying their vacation in Colorado Sceneryland. 


Visit ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes), 


the nearest and most beautiful of all the National Parks. Only four hours’ 
ride by rail or auto from Denver. 


Visit DENVER’S BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN PARKS 


a series of natural, scenic mountain parks close to Denver. The most unique 
scenic automobile trip in the world. An ideal combination for mountain climb- 


ing, motoring, camping, fishing, bathing, golfing and horseback riding in a delightful 
climate. Low summer rates on all railroads to Denver, the Gateway to Twelve 
National Parks and Thirty-two National Monuments. . 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


that tell where to go, what to see and what it costs to vacation in the Colorado Rockies. 


THE DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 506 17th Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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Better Than Catalog Claimed t 


Chas. M. Parker, Instructor in Science at the Gwynne Institute, 
Fort. Myers, Fla., writes: 

“When locating here, some three years ago, there was little or no equipment, 
and because of the location was forced to order by catalog. 

“The entire new equipment was ordered from you, and, strange to say, the un- 


expected happened—the equipment, especially the chemical desks, were tar superior 
in merit to what the catalog claimed. We are more than pleased with our physical 


and chemical laboratory equipment.” 
If interested in new equipment, ask for the Kewaunee Book. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 


: rs KANSAS CITY COLUMEUS SPOKANE 
70-FIFTH AVENUE DENVER LITTLE ROCK EL PASO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 
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Arriving at Historic Quebec 


| 

{{| 
| 

| 

On one of the magnificent steamers on the route I 
| 


Niagara to the Sea 


The all-water trip to Montreal, Quebec and the 
Saguenay River by the steamers of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, is one of the grandest trips 
in America for health and recreation. 
Every hour of the 1000 mile journey has its revelation 
of beauty, grandeur and historic interest—Niagara, the 
most sublime of all nature’s handiwork ; Toronto, ‘‘The 
Queen City of Canada” ; the fairylike Thousand Islands 
of the St. Lawrence ; the thrilling descent of the mar- | 
velous rapics ; the great Canadian Metropolis, Montreal ; Hi} 
the miracle-working shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, | 
just an hour from Quebec; the stupendous Capes i 
“Trinity” and “Eternity”’—higher than Gibraltar on the HH 
Sagueriay River are all on this route. i 
Up-to-date Canada Steamship hotels at Murray Bay tt 
and Tadousac. 


A thousand miles of travel 
A thousand thrills of pleasure 











Send 2e postage for illustrated booklet, map 

and guide to JOHN F, PIERCE, Assistant 

a rraffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 
. i 117 R & O Building, Montreal, Canada. | 
=—™ i} 
2 CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES \ 
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2200 mile trip from Buffalo to Chicago and return, through Lakes Erie, St. Clair, 
Huron, Michigan and Georgian Bay, viewing the beautiful scenery-of the Detroit 
River and St. Clair Flats, the “Venice of America,” stopping at Cleveland. Detroit, 
historic Mackinac Island and Parry Sound—gateway to the 30,000 Islands. 


The Big, Magnificent New 


Cruising Ship “South American” 


is equipped to give a service equal to the best Atlantic Liners, and offers many innovations for travel, 
comfort and amusement ~a ball-room, an orchestra, children’s open air playgrounds and deck games 
~—all these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs easily available. The “South American” was 
planned and built for roominess in every quarter, with promenade and sun decks of unusual width, 
large grand salon, commodious lounging rooms, and dining and service rooms for perfect catering. 
State rooms and parlor rooms are all outside (no inside rooms), have regular size windows or ports 
to insure perfect ventilation; have running water, call bells and electric lights. Parlors have brass 
beds, some with double beds, others with twin beds, baths and toilets. The cuisine is the best a mas- 
ter steward and chef can produce. For beautifully illustrated folder and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


apply CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN BAY TRANSIT COMPANY 
KLAUCK STEAMSHIP AGENCY, INC., Agents, 2 Lafayette Square, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
W. H. BLACK, General Passenger Agent, 314 S. Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


| The ordinary observer of educational 
| movements frequently overlooks the aid 
rendered by commercial activities, which 
is in many cases, a most important fac- 
tor. Let us take as an instance, the 
spreading of the ‘‘Clean Mouth Habit.’’ 
Reasonable estimates point to the fact 


a 


4. 
a 
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to the ‘‘Gate-way of Health.’’ 
Physicians have learned that many of 
the most baffling diseases are to be 
traced back to poor teeth. The X-ray 
camera discloses the 
fact that cases of 
rheumatism, formerly 





A’Clean’Sound Tooth 


Sune 1919 


| Commercial Aid in Educational Propaganda 


appeared an appreciation of the educa- 
tional work, which dentists themselves 
cannot undertake. ‘‘ Professional ethics”’ 
prevent them going to the public,by 
means of printers’ ink. 

The broad scope of this movement is 
further indicated by the good work done 
by this manufacturer’s 
staff of school lecturers 
who in their talks. neve: 
mention the name of 
their employer. They 
spread the message of 
**Good Teeth—Good 
Health’’ and so remotely 
help in selling the firm’s 
dental cream. In maga- 
zine and newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the com- 
pany, the sound advice 
appears — ‘‘Brush your 
teeth twice a day and 
consult your dentist twice 
a year.’’ Charts, which 
show why teeth remain 
sound, and the ravages 
of neglect; books adapt- 
able to the understanding 
of young kindergartners 
as well as adults; prac- 
tical models of teeth*and 


that even to-day only ten per cent of our | toothbrushes for lecturers; all comprise 
population gives the necessary attention only a part of the forceful stimulus this 
manufacturer puts behind the movement 


for better national health. 
Mothers’ clubs, physicians, dentists, 
schools, dental Jieutenants and other ed- 


An Unclean Decaying Tooth 
























slowly bears fruit in 

the ever-increasing number of school 
dental clinics, which are the means of 
giving a fair chance to pupils otherwise 
bound to falter. 

Before this period, the spread of the 
message, ‘‘Good Teeth—Gcod Health,’’ 
was slow indeed. However, alert den- 
tists, physicians, and allied societies have 
since gradually educated their profes- 
sional brethren as a body, and extended 
that education step by step to include 
the public. 

And right here it is that we have an 
almost classic. instance of the aid ren- 
dered educational progaganda by com- 
mercial activity. -A dental cream man- 
ufacturer, instead of merely urging the 
public, in his widely read national adver- 
tising, to ‘‘buy my dentifrice,’’ comes 
out and appropriates his money to urge 
upon the public the advantages of using 
a toothbrush. This is real commercial 
co-operation. 

To competitors and casual observers, 
that form of advertising may seem very 
far removed from the object of getting 
more business. Nevertheless, this one 
manufacturer realized years ago that in 
the long run the dental cream advertiser 
who developed an increased number of 
new toothbrush users would benefit more 
than one who merely fought for the pat- 
ronage of the comparatively few people 
who knew enough to give regular and 
most particular care to their mouths. So 
it was that one old American firm started: 
co-operating in their advertising, which 
reaches millions of readers, with the 
dental pioneers in an educational move- 
ment. 

Recognition came from many sources, 
and in the record of the annual proceed- 
ings of the National Dental Association, 





TEACHERS— GET U.S. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, should try the Gov- 
ernmentexaminations soonto be held throughout theen- 
tire country. Reconstruction work necessitates thous- 
ands appointments, The positions pay from$1100to $1500; 
have short hours, annua! vacations, and are permanent. 
Many filing clerks needed, . : 
Those interested should write immediately toFranklin 
Institute, Dept. F242, Rochester, N.Y.for large descriptive 
book,showing the positions open andgiving manysample 








examination questions, whichwill besent free of charge. 


considered incurable, ; 

are caused by hidden —— > \——=Enamel Decay has 
pus-pockets at the WNW begun-see 
roots of the molars. : Denti the Dentist 
Backward = ag chil- entine at once 
dren suddenly become 

proficient when den- Pulp ornerve — 
tists restore their 

mouths to normal. The Aching 
These discoveries date Cementum Tooth 

back hardly more than 

six or se years, but a 

ceaveuiiaias at ‘akeas Good Teeth-Good Health  — ProperCarePrevents Decay 


ucators constantly call for and use this 
practical material provided without 
charge. An educational department is 
maintained by the firm to disseminate 
methods and means of arousing proper 
interest in the vital subject of clean 
teeth and clean mouths. That old concern 
established six years before the War of 
1812 may well find satisfaction in ‘‘do- 
ing business and good at the same time. ”’ 


Hold Your Liberty Bonds 


Many get-rich-quick concerns are en- 
deavoring to persuade patriotic Liberty 
bond holders, whom they know will not 
sell outright their Liberty bonds, to turn 
over their Liberty bonds to these com- 
panies as security for a loan, and with 
the money thus borrowed purchase stock 
in their companies. 

A Liberty loan bond is the safest in- 
vestment in the world, and a prudent 
man will very carefully investigate any 
effort to induce him to exchange it fora 
less safe investment: ‘To lend a person 
money on Liberty bonds as security to 
purchase stock in the lender’s company 
is in many cases only a thinly disguised 
method of exchanging stock of doubtful 
value for Liberty bonds of unquestioned 
value. 

It is a good business and it is patriot- 
ism to hold your Liberty bonds. 


Roosevelt’s Two-Foot Book Shelf 


When Theodore Roosevelt started on 
his African trip he took along a collec- 
tion of books, bound in pigskin, which 
has become known as the ‘‘ Pigskin Li- 
brary,’’ and which in a sense has rivaled 
the five-foot shelf collection of Dr. Eliot. 
The original collection . included: The 
Bible; Borrow’s ‘‘ Bible in Spain,’’ ‘*The 
Zineali,’’ ‘‘ Lavengro,’’‘*‘ Wild Wales’’ and 
‘“Romany Rye;’’ Shakespeare; Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene;’’ Kit Marlowe; Ma- 
han’s ‘‘Sea Power;’’ Macaulay’s History, 
Essays, and Poems. 


Strive thou to win, but win- with the 
help of God. —Sophocles. 
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Tern Thousand Miles and Safe Home 


(Continued from page 44) 


round it. We are due in Portland the 
second morning. 

Portland, Ore., June 3—‘‘The city of 
roses!’’ After getting nicely settled in 
Portland’s newest hotel, my first thought 
was of the famous drive over the Co- 
jumbia River highway. Our  four- 
seated Packard automobile bus was 
filled with enthusiasts. The ride through 
the gorge of the Columbia River, pass- 
ing through the heart of the Cascade 
Range surely is one of the most magnifi- 
cent in the world. The most picturesque 
section is from Portland east for forty- 
six miles. 

Seattle, Wash., June 5+-Reached here 
early in the morning, after an over- 
night ride, and was met by one of our 
valued contributors, with whom I break- 
fasted and chatted for an hour. My 
schedule admitted of no time in this 
city, sol had to be content with what 
I could see from the ride from the sta- 


where else in the world can be seen the 
phenomenon of a railroad traversing a 
valley by three lines at different eleva- 
tions crossing the river by four bridges. 
The Connaught tunnel is the longest 
double track tunnel in North America. 
The wealth of scenery almost appals 
one. ‘The traveler rushes wildly from 
one side of the car to the other in the 
effort to miss nothing until, in despair, 
he exclaims, ‘‘Well, I shall try to see 
only one side on this trip, and shall come 
again!’’ There are snow peaks, glaciers, 
waterfalls, foaming torrents, canyons, 
lakes like sapphires and amethysts—all 
flung together in profusion. Wereached 
Field in the early evening and it was 
the signal for a general exodus of 
most of my companions. I reserved 
a stay here for my next trip. Glacier 
and Emerald Lake have not been opened 
for the season, or many of our party 





wouldkhave stopped at these points, for 
they are full of interest. 
All three resorts, Field, 
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View from Emerald Lake Chalet, near Field, B. C. 


tion to the Canadian Pacific boat for 
Victoria. It is a delightful sail of four 
hours. 

Victoria, B. C., June 6—The harbor 
of Victoria is one of the prettiest I ever 
have seen. My commodious quarters at 
the Empress Hotel fill me with joy. 
The Canadian hotels surely know how 
to make one comfortable. My suite 
faces the harbor and I can hardly bear 
to tear myself away from the windows. 
In the evening one of our poet contrib- 
utors cailed. Victoria is very English 
in its appearance and customs and I feel 
as though I had quite left America in 
the few hours’ ride across the Straits. 

Vancouver, B. C.—How I hated to 
tear myself away from darling little 
Victoria, but other attractions are call- 
ing. The steamer ride from Victoria to 
Vancouver was even more charming 
than the one of the preceding day, due, 
perhaps, to the delightful, elderly Kng- 
lish couple who regaled me with the 
folk lore of the island and pointed out 
the attractions of the trip as we sat on 
deck. We reached Vancouver late in 
the afternoon and I found that my tele- 
gram had provided for me splendid ac- 
commodations at the palatial Vancouver 
Hotel, the latest triumph of the Cana- 
dian - Pacific in hostelry. After an 
evening at the theater, I went to bed 
full of excitement at the thought of 
the wonders that were to come in the 
morning. 

On the Canadian Pacific Transconii- 
nental, June 7—It is best to begin this 
famous ride by leaving Vancouver on 
the morning train. Thus one has twelve 
daylight hours of the most magnificent 
scenery that human eye can gaze upon. 
My traveling companions proved most 
congenial, and it was a dayof unparalleled, 
joy. At eleven o’clock in the evening 
almost every one of our party left the 
train to spend the night at the quaint, 
rustic hotel connected with the station 
at Sicamous. I was so tired from the 
intensive gazing of the ride that it was 
a relief to know that the morning train 
was not due until between nine and ten 
o’clock. We had ample time for a de- 
licious breakfast of fish, caught from 
the piazza of the hotel, I was told, before 
we boarded the train for our second day 
in the wonder world of the Canadian 
Rockies. There are few achievements 
in history to parallel the laying of steel 
through these mountains and across the 
rivers. Two of the tunnels were en- 








gineered in the form of a spiral. No- 


Emerald Lake and Gla- 
cier, hold many wonderful 
side trips to be taken 
with guides and horses. 
With one or two of my 
companions, I resisted 
the entreaties of the 
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party who stopped at 
Field, and called out as 
the train was leaving, 
‘But I am going te see 
Lake Louise before you | 
do!’’ It was an hour 
later when we arrived at 
the Lake Louise station | 
and took the fascinating 
cog railroad for our trip 
up the mountain, The 
management of the 
Chateau surcly knows how to deal with 
tired guests, and every comfort was 
found awaiting us. 

Lake Louise, Alb., June 9—How can 
one tell of the beauties of this spot? One 
traveler has pronounced it the most 
‘‘perfect bit of scenery in the known 
world.’’ To me it is the most satisfying 
of any view that I ever have gazed upon. 
The lake is of the most exquisite color- 
ing, mirroring the forests and cliffs that | 
rise from its shores, with a background | 
of tremendou snow-crowned peaks, and 
the blue sky and fleecy clouds overhead. 
I looked and looked and never tired. 
Every tourist, who is able to walk at all 
takes the lovely wood path that goes 
entirely around the lake. Of course, | 

(Continued on page 71) 




















Mt. Sir Donald, at Glacier, B. C. 
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ludson River by Daylight 


In the swift, breezy rush over sparkling waters, you 
will find the comfort and charm of this fascinating 
trip between New York and Albany. 

\Whether you are bound north, east or west, or are 
merely seeking an attractive one-day outing, it 1s 
equally satisfying. . It is a standard link in all well 
planned itineraries. 


: ‘Season Opens May 24th 
o 


A convenient and popular route to the Catskills, 
Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake George, etc. 
Direct rail connections. 

Ideal one-day outings to Bear Mountain, West Point, 
Newburgh and Poughkeepsie. 

Service daily including Sunday. Music. Restaurant. 
Send four cents for illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses St. Pier New York 
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eeanc | be $4.03 


Largest and most costly steamer 
on inland waters of world. 500 
ft. long, 98 ft. 6 in. broad, 510 
staterooms and parlors, accommag 
dating 1,500 persons, 
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East or West—A Good Night’s Rest 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip — East or 
West. You'll find comfort and quiet on a completely appointed steamer 
and will wake up refreshed. 

Great Ship ‘‘Seeandbee’’ and Steamers “City of Erie’ and “City of 
Buffalo.” 

Daily between Cleveland and Buffalo, May 1—Nov. 15—Fare $4.03, 

‘ Railroad tickets between Cleveland and Buffalo 
good for transportation on our steamers. 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July 12 exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. Cars over 
to August 30. 127 inches wheelbase, $12.00 round trip 
a lions at Buffalo for Niagara Falls Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
‘onnections <¢ o Niagaré F ps 
and all Eastern and Canadian points. At request. ; ‘ 
Cleveland for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay, Daily Service—June 28 to Sept. 1, between 
Toledo, Detroit and other points. Ask your Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in-Bay and 
ticket agent or American Express agent for Cedar Point, Fare $5.00 
tickets via C. & B. Line. Send 5 cents for colored puscle chart of the 
New Tourist Automobile Rate—$7.50 round Great Ship *‘Seeandbee.”” Also ask yor pictorial 


trip with two days return limit for cars not booklet (free). 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company, Dept. H, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lv. Cleveland Leave Buffalo 
9:00 


NIAGARA FALL s 








Pp. m. -~ 9:00 p. m. 
Arrive Buffalo Ar. Cleveland 
7:30 a. m. 7:30 a. m. 
Eastern Stand- Eastern Stand- 

ard Time 


ard Time 
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Send Your NameandWe'll 
~Send You a Lachnite : 


one send a penny. Send your name and ad finger sig size and 
Send me a Lachnite mounted i id ring 
on on 10 day’s free trial.’’ We will send Hit prepaid rt mene = 


If you return the ring in 10 days “4 will return Boor .fepeat 
if you decide to ete montb until 
W ame now. tne us phich 6 of 
rite Today ir%. the eclide old sows illustrated above 
eure t 


wish (ladies’ or men’s). send your finger : cis. 


























* Harold Lachman Co., 12N. Michigan Av.., Dept, AS2 
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FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—— 
100 invitations or announcements 
e ings »: with two oote oF eaysloprs for 
». 50 for $3. 25 for $2.50. 
y isiting eat 75 cents. 50 for 50 cents. 
ar S: -rofessional—100 for 90 cents. 50 for Gle, 
Business—100 for $1.15. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly-and mail to us with 
V’., 0, order to cover cost, Your order will:be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 
r ‘ y 
The MARCON-SLOPER 
You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min 
utes, simply and easily. Pogtal 
size, printing surface, 4‘¢x7, $1. 
Ne ote 1x10, $2. Fulldiree- 
t omple te. Als 
nd f 


size 6 


ons, ink und sponsr 
0. D. 





W. FISHER COMPANY, “ws poe fa Avenue, NEW YORK 








Something New! Complete Program! 


Practical Physiology, demonstrated. 


for schools, 
Time 1}6 hrs. 


Simple, any number of children. Fine 

teachers’ mee tings or child welfare work. 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR, 

Missouri Model Shaply House, Caruthersville, Missouri 


ili The Hair Root 
me thod is isthe only way to prevent the hair from 
egein. R “th gal less » Scars. Booklet free. 





















My 
xerowin 
Write t 
dD. J. 


101 Ways of Making vga for 
s? ts ral, dig rifiec tract- 

— oe SSE.” fo, teas der alps Sonn and 
ntry. Independent incomes made possible. nb conte tei draft 


CCLLINS STUDIO, Webster City, lowa. 





MAHLE oR, 426-X leader Peck. Pocvttanen; Rt 





or money order, 


“Was Jesus God!” 


and other liberal_religious literature will be SENT_FREE on eppli- 
cation to Mrs. E. B. Hodgdon, Abbott Road, Dedham, Mass. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 


earmalhs 

Mail us 15c with any size film for de velopment and 
6 velvet prints. a send 6 negati ives any size and 
15c for 6 p' ompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing C 0., 24 Bell Ave., 













Roanoke, Va, 











CROCHETERS WANTED! 


Stamped addressed envelope for 


Positively no canvassing, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


particulars, Mrs, Meixel, 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Details FREE Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
2 Speakers, Dialos ues 
I LAYS ments. Catalogue I’ree 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ii. Clyde, Ohio. 


517 Lycoming St., 








and Entertain- 








Teach Patriotic Songs by Phonograph. 


TEACHERS: We will send you a LITTLE 
WONDER PHONOGRAPH, having black 
enameled met ; nickle trimmings; motor of best 
quality, on same principle as most expensive machines, 
Tone exceptionally good and playing 7 inch records, 


It will cost you nothing 


Fill out this coupon and mail to us at once. We will 
send you 50 High Grade enameled metal Emblematic 
Flag Lapel or Wuist Pins. Your pupils can easily sell 
these to their friends at 20 cents each, Some dealers 
charge 50 cents. We charge you nothing for them, 
Send us the proceeds, and we will send you this won- 
derful phonograph, all charges paid, without any 
i men mums COSt to you whatever, 

McCULLOCH BROS., SPECIAL: On orders re- 


ceived before June 15, we 
Dept. F 12, Rochester,N.Y. \' ill inelude’ three. double 


al case 





faced patriotic records 
without charge, inefud- 
“Over There 


ing 
Cece eeeereeseesrseenesenes Act imme diate ly. ‘it will 
cost you nothing, You 


saanot iia Your pupils 


Mailing Address ...++++++++++ * q and their friends will 
\'s ited: "Ask 
ju . 


Send me.oecseccodsscess pins 





Sehon'! 
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| Schoolhouse Fire Hazards 


Fire losses on schoolhouses have been 
| excessive for a number of years and are 
| steadily increasing. Because of this fact 

the experience of the insurance compa- 
nies on the class was collated recently, 
and it showed that for the five years end- 


seventy-five per cent. This means a 
| heavy deficit, and, in consequence, an in- 


| ing with 1917 the loss ratio has been 
| 


crease of rates on school property. is 
inevitable. 

Modern educational methods have 
greatly increased the schoolhouse losses 
through their introduction of new haz- 
ards. Manual training departments prac- 
tically bring the factory hazard into the 
buildings in which large numbers of chil- 
dren are housed. Kitchens are provided 
for the domestic science department and 





for the serving of meals to the pupils. 
Moving picture machines are in general 
use for educational purposes and enter- 
tainment, and the chemical and physical 
laboratories all present serious fire haz- 
ards. In addition, there is the increased 
use of schoo] buildings as social centers 
for parties and public meetings, involv- 
ing the cigar and cigarette hazards. 

= These conditions apply chiefly to 
schools in the larger towns and cities, 
although many of these features are be- 
ing introduced in the smaller towns and 


| even in the township schools, which are 


| supplementing the old district schools in 





the country. -The record on unprotected 
schools is particularly bad, but even in 
towns with fire protection the class has 
been unprofitable. In fourth class towns 
the schoolhouse is often the largest risk, 
and the fire department is inadequate to 
cope with a fire ence well started; while 
in towns below the fourth class the: pro- 
tection is negligible for a large buiiding. 
The majority of fires is due to the heat- 
ing apparatus. In the country schools 
heating-stove fires are frequently started 
by coals falling from the open doors 
after the teachers-‘and pupils have gone. 
In the larger cities, where regular jan- 
itors are employed, the losses due to the 
heating hazard are less, but in the smaller 
places, where the work of the janitors is 


| incidental, they fire up but once or twice 





a day and the blazes start in their ab- 
sence. Defective electric wiring and 
poor housekeeping are also prolific 
sources of schoolhouse fires, while the 
increased use of soft coal because of the 
fuel shortage, and of inferior grades of 
such coal, has led to many defective flue 
and sparks-on-shingle-roof fires. 
Improved construction, better house- 
keeping and careful inspections are the 
principal remedies for these deplorable 
conditions. The tabulation of losses 
showed that the experience had been 


| better in Ohio than in any of the other 


| ufacturers. 
| manufacturers of 


states considered. ‘This is attributed to 
the superior building laws of that state 
relating to schoolhouses, which were 
enacted after the burning of the Colling- 
wood school, in which nearly 150 children 
lost their lives. Ohio requires that all 
school buildings more than one story 
high must be of fireproof construction. 


A Bicycle Famine 


A bicycle famine is coming, according 
to inside information from bicycle man- 
Practically all of the big 
bicycles co-operated 
with Uncle Sam by devoting their plants 


| to the production of munitions—airship 


parts, hand grenades, ‘‘75’’ shells and 
military bicycles of a special pattern that 


| very materially cut down the normal out- 
The lost produc- | 
| tion on account of war work, and inabil- 


put of regular models. 


ity to get steel, has already caused a 
serious shortage. 

More time will be lost while the fac- 
tories are changing their equipment back 
to a bicycle basis. Men in the industry 
who know the actual capacity of the 
plants, estimate that it will take at least 


| a year for the output of bicycles to catch 


up with demand. 


Penmanship : 


Writers=*"" h. Literary Dareeu, Nid, Hannibal, Mo. 
Inventions Commerciatized sR hangs 





Taught Mail. Short, 
Prac tical ¢ ours. Write 

toda: G. PRINCE, 

W. of ‘Bt. N.Y.City 
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“The Book of Knowledge and Nature, 
Has a Wonderful Story to Tell You!’ 


at the VICTORY CONVENTION of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 














The Finest Convention Building in America 


of the United Siates at Milwaukee, June 28th to July 5th 
—the time of year when fair Milwaukee favored by Nature flowers with all her summer 
glories—Milwaukee, the beauty-spot of America ! 

—to become the Mecca for teachers, gathering from every nook and corner of this great country ! 
Milwaukee, in sight of Lake Michigan—wiih 40 inland watering places within 20 minutes 
ride. Wisconsin, with 6,000 lakes, the vacation Paradise. 

Principal sessions and headquarters in finest Auditorium building in the world. 
housing accommodations adequate and of the best. 

Convenient railroad and boat connections to every part of the United States. 


When the world’s noted educators journey to Milwaukee—PLAN NOW ON BEING 
THERE! Spend a pleasant body-resting vacation at Milwaukee—reap a harvest of know- | 
ledge as well! 


See Milwaukee’s $10,000 ‘‘Pageant of The Flag’’ on the Fourth 


Hotel and 


For full particulars write NOW to— Milwaukee Bureau 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


WARREN B. BULLOCK, Executive Secretary 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
Athletic Club Building, Milwaukee, Wis. | 


























Two Helpful Books for Teachers 
=| Seeley’s Question Book tecic>. wbx tevi 


Teachers, by DR. 
SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy i in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of ‘ ‘History of Ed- 
ucation,”’ “‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience | in the 
Piqua, Ohio, "Schools, and: joint author of ““Every Day Plans,” 
; Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
. English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alze- 
bra, Writing, Geography, Sch t, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners a Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: ( FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ s D. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to ali these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every we teacher. Itis invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

45S pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 

Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 


Every Day P lans McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 


Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting, They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books, They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of aJlages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with whichtodo. They contain no theory —nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material, 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 

par oe Hn nn gee) 5 te Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories—Helpsin Drawing | 
1 

















For ag ag of All Grades. By 


























Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc. ; 
Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 





COMBINATION OFFERS’. | 
Both of the Above BOokS.............:ssse..cccccceee ceseeees ESAS yy fe oats ae pee ee $2.25 | | 
Either of the Above Books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one pyaar esgataaus 2.50 
Either of the Above Books and “How I Did It” (see page 8) ....... bdcocansosintys 1.65 
Both of the Above Books and “How I Did It” ...............cccceseceeeeeeeeees saltiteisakease 2.65 








Write The Words For A Song jes: 23 
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Nature Study in a District School 
(Continued from page 39) 


one of them having eleven eggs. We 
found plenty of robins’, swallows’, and 
phoebes’ nests.- A family of bluebirds 
in ahollow fence post furnished many a 
lesson for the entireschool. In a tangled 
mass of hop vines we found a warbler’s 
tiny home. We saw several woodpeck- 
ers’ nests, and silent observations proved 
that families were inside, but we never 
climbed high enough to look within. 

Although there were a multitude of 
blackbirds about the pond, and we knew 
that their nests were hidden among the 
rushes and sedges of the swampy places, 
we were never able to discover one. 

We very often saw the great blue her- 
on, flying with its long legs stretched 
far behind, caught fleeting glimpses of 
wild ducks, and saw the gay kingfisher; 
but even our closest search failed to re- 
veal their secrets. I am rather glad we 
failed to find them, because even though 
we learned so many, many things on our 
tramps and hikes, it is always well to 
have something left to seek. Who cares 
for things they know all about? 

Many an evening did we sit and listen 
to the booming of the stake driver (the 
American bittern). ‘he happy, cheery 
songs of the smaller birds of woods and 
roadside we discussed and argued over 
for many an hour, but this one bird we 
seldom spoke of. Its weird echoing 
booming drew us closer. We called it 
our ‘‘Lonesome Heart.’’ It meant to 
those boys what fine literature means to 
you. .I know those boys loved that bird, 
though I’m sure they would never admit 
it. 

One noon we were all down by the 
pond shore, when two sandpipers began 
scolding us wildly. We kept perfectly 
quiet and there, almost under our very 
feet, hopped four little fluffy sandpipers. 
Involuntarily we shouted, and those little 
rascals disappeared as miraculously as 
they appeared. Jimmy stepped closer, 
and feeling along among the smooth 
stones, discovered the little birds 
crouched down and looking exactly like 
the whitish-gray stones—an ideal lesson 
on protective coloration for little folks, 
older ones, and teacher, too. 

And so I might go on. June and the 
last day of school came too soon. When 
I turned the key in the big squeaky lock 
for the last time, in spite of the little 
clutch at my heart, I felt happy. I 
knew Nature had gained a foothold in 
that backwoods district, and many a boy 
there would find happiness in his own 
environment—truly a great thing. 


How Do the Children Feel? 


(Continued from page 34) 


**Well,’’ said the principal, ‘‘suppose 
we let him make the attempt and see 
what comes of it.’’ 

The curriculum was so arranged that 
Arthur pursued six subjects in school in 
the regular way, and studied two other 
subjects by himself at home, taking 
monthly examinations therein. Month 
after month, as the marks came in, the 
teachers were amazed at the record. Not 
only were his school recitations of a high 
order, but he passed excellent examina- 
tions in the two outside studies. His 
conduct, too, was all that could be de- 
sired. At the end of the year he had 
completed not only a four-year high 
school course, but: had passed final exam- 
inations in two additional subjects which 
he did not need, and he was one of the 
honor pupils. 

It remains to be said that at the proper 
time arrangements were made for Arthur 
to go to college as had been planned. He 
took an engineering course. Later he 
helped to build the Ashokan dam, which 
supplied water to the city of New York; 
at this writing he is fighting in France 
as First Lieutenant of Engineers, and 
he writes, ‘‘Iam giving to Uncle Sam 
all that is in me!’’ 

The fact is that there are many more 
angels in stones than that fashioned by 
Michael Angelo into the statue of David 
out of the marble that had been reposing 
for years on thescrap-heap. Just as in- 
dustrial companies have made large prof- 
its from the utilization of waste matter, 
so a proper treatment of children appar- 
ently without talents may result in great 
benefit to the world. 

Parents and teachers have no more im- 
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portant duty than this: 
the children and as much.as possible | 
avoid such treatment as will take the 

heart out of the children. | 

As far as promotions are concerned, 
there are great possibilities in ‘‘promo- 
tion on trial.’’ This means that accord- 
ing to the standards and requirements of | 
the school a pupil has failed of promo- | 
tion, but he is nevertheless sent on to 
the next higher grade on trial. He will | 
be given a chance to try the advance 
work but will be * ‘put back’’ in due | 
time if he does not succeed. 

Thus whether the pupil is to stay in his 
class or return to a lower grade is placed | 
solely in his hands. He stays or goes | 
back according as to whether he does the 
work or not. He is given the opportu- 
nity, and it is for him to rise to it or to 

ail. 

This situation in itself appeals to the | 
boy. Especially if ina private interview 
the teacher impresses on him the critical 
nature of the next few weeks, so that he | 
clearly recognizes his responsibility in 
the matter, is he likely to ‘‘gird up his 
loins.’’ If in addition the teacher does | 
everything in her power to help him to | 
succeed, encourages him whenever he | 
does good work, and assists him over the 
stony places, the probability is that suc- 
cess will crown their joint efforts. 

The fact is, the success or failure of 
this pupil is not altogether ‘‘up to him.”’ 
A good deal depends on the attitude of 
the teacher. If she is indifferent, and 
fails to co-operate with him as the need 
arises, he may not maintain himself. To 
a special case, the wise physician gives 
special consideration and _ treatment. 
This pupil needs more attention than do 
those regularly promoted. He is weak 
while the others are strong. He needs 
more encouragement and assistance than 
any other pupil in the class. And if the 
teacher shows special interest in him, 
takes special pains to help him, and is 
patient with his shortcomings, this very 
attitude on her part will tend to eall 
forth all that is best in the pupil. He 
succeeds not only because the teacher 
helps him, but because she will not let 
him fail. ‘‘This is a big job, my boy, 
but you and I are going to put it 
through! We are going to work together 
and we won’t be beaten! We can do this 
work and we will ! 


“Uncle Dan” Has No Patent on 
His Charm 


Years ago Mr. Daniel Boyington 
proved to Texas cowboys and others that 
there was a better way of taming and 
subduing horses than the old brutal way 
of literally ‘‘breaking them.’’ 

‘At first,’’ says a writer, ‘‘he was 
hooted and jeered at, and the news that 
‘Uncle Dan was coming’ was the signal 
for the larking cowboys to get together 
all the ‘outlaws’ and condemned horses 
for miles around, anticipating great sport 
in seeing them ‘do up the old man’ or 
‘run the professor plumb out of the 
corral.’ 

‘“‘When they had seen ‘the professor’ 
go into the corral without whip, rope, or 
hackamore, and had seen him subdue, 
pet, saddle, bit and ride the most vicious 
horse in the bunch within three or four 
hours; when they had seen the trembling 
outlaw rub its nose against his shoulder 
and eat out of his hand, they said it was 
hypnotism or magic. They accused him 
of ‘doping’ the horses, and privately 
offered him big bribes to tell them what 
charm or medicine he used. 

***Uncle Dan’ only shook his head and 
laughed, and his answer was always the 
same. ‘The only charm I use, boys, is 
the Golden Rule. Treat a horse as you 
would like to be treated if you werea 
horse yourself. ‘here is never any need 
for anyone to beat or abuse a horse for 
there is no creature living more faithful 
or loving, if you are only kind and pa- 
tient with him. Teach him to love and 
have confidence in you, and give him 
time to find out what you want, then he 
will serve you not only willingly, but 
gladly and proudly. ‘the best charm 
that any man can use in breaking horses 
is kindness.’ ”’ 

The Kinship of all living creatures is 
indicated by the universal appreciation 
of the law of kindness.—Orison Swett 
Marden in ‘‘Nautilus.’’ (Humane Educa- 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
This we may know surely, that no man 


| or woman of the humblest sort can really 


be strong, gentle, pure, and gvod with- 

out the world being better for it, with- 

out somebody being helped and comforted 

by the very existence of that goodness. 
Phillips Brooks. 


NEVER TOO LATE 


ter, 
Never too late to determine to win— 
To brush from our 
that would fetter 
And, summoning all of our courage, 
‘pitch in!’’ 
Never too late to be hopeful and sunny, 
Counting the blessings that come with 
the day; 
Never too late to go gathering honey, 


So long as the blossoms embroider the | 


way. 


Never too late to be helpful to others 
Needing a “lift’’ as they journey along; 


| Never too late to encourage our brothers 
With word or a smile or the lilt of a 
Song. 


With green ficlds below, and blue skies 
bending over, 
It counts not how 
nestly striven, 
Never too late for our feet to discover 
The path that shall lead to the gate- 
way of heaven. 
—Nixon Waterman, 
GO WITH GOD 
BY SAMUEL GARDINER AYRES 
Next to the word of greeting, the fare- 


long we have ear- 


| well word is a manifestation of personal 


| good old Anglo Saxon 


It varies in its expression from 
”? of France to our own 
‘*good-by,’’ which 
is a contraction of the phrase ‘‘God be 
with you’’ or ‘‘God be at your side.’’ In 


interest. 
the ‘‘au revoir 


| several of his books Henry Sienkiewicz 


mentions again and again the use of the 
Polish farewell ‘*‘Go with God.’’ What 
a sweet, gentle sound it has! It has 
much of comfort. When on a journey 
far from home, it is a fine parting word 
to carry along the way. ‘‘Gowith God’’ 
—that means His care. It may mean 
the success of a great or small undertak- 
ing. What a fine word it is for a school 
commencement—‘‘Go with God’’! It may 
mean a transformed life. It surely will 
mean a life of service. It is impossible 
for one to walk with God very far with- 
out being able to help some one. It isa 
great word to take to the end of life. It 
is so noble a word and has such power in 





| It is never too late to attempt to do bet- | 


thoughts every fear | 


June 1919 








it that it will make a pessimist into an | 


optimist and a sullen, sour-visaged per- 


| son into one with whom it is pleasant to 





live and work. ‘‘Go with God, dear 
?? 


friends, go with God! 
NUGGETS 
Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above; 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
There is only one potency. It is love. 
There only one vision. It is love. 
There is only one wisdom. It is love. 
There is only one religion. It is love. — 
Dr. Franik: Crane. ; 


Is 


This world 
he who loves not, 
about, is dead, dead, dead.- 
Crane. 


though he be walking 


Dr. 


Who seeks for Heaven alone to save his 
soul 

May keep the path, 
the goal, 

While he who walks in love may wander 
far, 

Yet Ged will bring him where the blessed 

are.—Henry van Dyke, 


but will not reach 


The power of the will and the inten- 


tion of the soul is the main point in magic | 


as in medicine. A man who wishes 
everybody well will produce good effects. 
One who grudges everybody all that is 
good, and who hates himself, may expe- 
rience on his own person the effects of 
his poisonous thoughts.—VParacelsus, 


Thy bonds and thy beliefs are one in kind, 
And of thy fears thine irons wrought, 
Having weights upon thee fashioned 
Out of thine own thought. 
— Swinburne. 


was made for lovers, and | 





Frank | 
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Illustrations More than 500 en- 
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spersed throughout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
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number of reproductions from famous 
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The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 
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Books ‘That You Will Need 
During the Next School Year 
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The Instructor Entertainment Books 


The Well Known “ Pieces and Plays” Series 
Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Pieces and Plays for October Days. 192 pages....................:::005 $ .30 
Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day. 192 pages............ ........ 30 
Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days. 192 pages..............0.........  .30 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages....................  .30 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages............ .30 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages...............0....006. 30 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........ Doda Aine ent IS 
Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages...... ps ciety 4M) 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. 120 pages..... ............ 30 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages..................:ccccecceseeeeeees nace Gao 
Other Entertainment Books 

Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages.................. Rie, 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages......... Py 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages....................... Lis, oe 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages.........000..50ccccee coccce ee cece eeeeeee <, “ao 
Christmas Plays and Exercises. 148 pages............ Lewes OO 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages......... canals aS, hc Se 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages......... ....... scsi fuser otk Bees ecco ee 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book I. 192 pages........ ...... Ro ee 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages............... Me oe 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages...... Soctoeist Pi 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 

Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound.............................. oho 
The Years Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.................... 1.00 


School Music Books 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs. 170 Songs with Words and 


93 Songs with Words and Music 
7 cents per copy 


Music. Single copies, 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at 

the rate of $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of 100, transportation 

ES TI UCI Sod ces cetbisesecesesscceeseessccéaboceseeces $10.00 per 100 
Steele’s Primary Songs. 72 Songs......... 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozon 
Happy Days. 55 Songs.............0000cc0seeeees 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen 

Helps For Teachers 

Outlines in United States History. By Elmer S. Landes. 148 pages........... a5 
Library Methods in American History. By G.R.Crissman. 240 pages........  .25 
Practical Lessons in United States History. By John Rankin. 108 pages..... 25 
Outline Guide to Civil Government. By Thomas E. Sanders. 96 pages...... 25 
New Practical Orthography. By Elmer S. Landes. 52 pages................c0008 Fe 
Opening Exercises for Schools. By Thomas E. Sanders. 116 pages......... ct ome 
Outlines, Devices and Recitations in U. S. Geography. ved Inez N. McFee. 

EE ia as Calas Ui cet: cay chats oh 4 sasaess hades t0becs capaveSoescovestnacse 25 
Study of the Song of Hiawatha. By Nellie McCabe. 192 pages................ ae 
Outlines of English and American Literature. By John E. McKean, 100 pages... .25 
Practical Lessons in Geography. By John Rankin. 140 pages.................04- 25 
Practical Lessons in Physiology. By John E. McKean. 96 pages............... 25 


Twenty Talks to Teachers. By Thos. E. Sanders. 178 pages, cloth binding.. .60 


A catalog describing these books and other helpful 
publications for Teachers will be gladly sent on request 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Ten Thousand Miles and Safe 
Home 
(Continued from page 67) 
did this: and in most congenial com- 
pany. This occupied several hours. 
There was plenty to do in the afternoon 
as there are several easy trails for walks, 


at the end of which is the incentive of | 


a charming tea-house, and there are 
drives and rides to various summits, 


| some of which are almost nine thousand 


| feet in altitude. 


| long to spend at Lake Louise, and it is 


| tourist would ever feel 


my dream that I may do so at some 
future time. I do not-believe that any 
satisfied with 
one short visit to this marvelous spot. 
Banff Springs, Alb., June 10— Just | 
twenty-four hours from the time I left 
the train at Lake Louise, 
| the short ride to Banff. The 
Springs Hotel is justly famed. 
were it the only attraction, even were 
it not set in the most charming spot 
one could ask for, one would travel far 


| to be a guest in its luxurious accommo- 


| dations. 





| 
| 





} 


| 


It is my hope that I may spend 
an entire vacation at this hotel some 
time. Onecould be entertained in many 
and various ways, there is so much to 
see and so much todo. The hotel con- 
tains a beautiful pool that is a source of 
great attraction and fun. The golf 
course is near, and there are many other 
sports and recreations. The walking and 
climbing trips are infinite. The Bow 
River winds its picturesque way in os 
view of the hotel, and every windo 

| from the hotel affords views of various 





Twin Falls, near Field, B. C. 


mountain peaks. Jt was with a great 
regret that I tore myself away 
stay of twenty-four hours. 

Calgary, Alb., 
had a phenomenal growth and one is as- 
tonished at the splendid buildings. The 
Canadian Pacific has surprised the tour- 
ist with a thoroughly equipped hotel— 
the Palliser. Here one may be as com- 
fortable as though he were in New York, 
and when one realizes that a few years 
ago the city was but a wilderness and 
that climatic conditions are unfavorable 
for many enterprises, he cannot but 
marvel at the courage, perseverance, 
and long-headedness of the _ pioneers. 
The city is traversed by a street car line 
that gives one ample opportunity to see 
the business and residential portions. 
The two days spent here have been ed- 
ucative and well worth while. 

Alberta, 


oneer homes in constant view. ‘‘Med- 
icine Hat,’’ ‘‘Moose Jaw!’’—unforget- 
table names. 

St. Paul, 


Minn., June 14—Changing 


| cars here, we had an hour and a half for 


a drive about the delightful city. 

Chicago, June 15—The circle is com- 
pleted! My friends were eager to hear 
of my trip, and expressed amazement 
over my. improved appearance. The six 
weeks of travel in new and inspiring 
scenes have done wonders for me. 

Dansville, N. Y., June 17— Home 
again, safe and sound, with memories 
that will stay with me all my life. 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: This trip was taken west- 
ward from Chicago via the United States lines, but 
it can be reversed; that is, travel northward from 
Chicago to St. Paul and Minneapolis, thence via 
Soo Line- -Canadian Pacific to Vancouver, and Cana- 
dian Pacific “Princess’’ Steamship lines to Seattle, 
etc., at the same railroad fare, 


A week is none too | 


June 12—This city has | 


June 13—On the Canadian | 
Pacific, traveling rapidly through prairie | 
towns with wheat fields, cattle, and pi- | 


} 


| 
| 
| 


I took it for | 
Banff 
Even | 
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Vacation in the Pine 
‘Scented Lakelands 
of Canada 


In the ‘‘Highlands of Ontario,’ 

that wonderful region of scenic 
beauty, you can Fish, Swim, 
Golf, Canoe, Camp, Hunt— 
spend a vacation you will never 
regret or forget. Mirror-like 
lakes set in the grandeur of 
forests of pine and balsam. 
The purest of air, 1,000 to 


| 2,000 feet above the sea, and 


hay fever is unknown. 
Famous Playgrounds for 
Outdoor Men and Women 


‘Algonquin Park” —‘‘30,000 


| Islands of Georgian. Bay”- 





Charlton, 


| 


after a| 








“Kawartha Lakes —‘‘Muskoka 
Lakes” — ‘‘Timagami” and the 
“Lake of Bays.” Modern 
hotels—or ‘‘rough” it if you 
prefer. Any Grand Trunk Agent 
will gladly plan your trip for you. 
Write any of the following for 


| descriptive literature: 


C. G. Orttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan & Trust 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

W. R. Eastman, Room 510, 294 Washington Sty, 
Boston, Mass. 

H. M. Morgan, 1019 Chamber of C ce Bidg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

J.H. Burgis, 819 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 

A.B.Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





For adults, boys or girls camp sites apply to H. R. 
General Passenger Dept., 


Montreal, 











) WATCH FREE ; 


This is positively the most 
beautiful wrist watch you 
have everseen. It is justthe B 
size of a half dollar. The case is & 
made of genuine Mother of Pearl, By 
giving off beautiful variations of color. & 
Much prettier pa ~ Li — a 
arnis wiss a b 
Ban at pw stem set. Soft leather ad- FF 
justable wristband. 


NEY I want to give one 
SEND NO aay oe gt ineach ¥ 
locality one of these beautiful watches 
FREE for just a little easy fal 6 which you 
can doin an hour or two. I have’ given away 
thousands of these popular watches already. 
If you yrant one write me today. Address 


V. A. KEMPER, Si2.cc'cisr ms: 
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Cultivate 
Your 
Beauty 


OU can havea youthful ap- 
pearance, clear complexion, 
















so. 1} . © expense an nd 
quick: results. fe be let containing many 
beauty hints and alt about th re We owed tao we riractl omplished by the 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 624 So. Mic sec Ave., Chica 
{A Bra “dh of Su ne Cone ata: 



















Your Vacation With Your Camera 


"TAKING PICTURES isa most delightful recreation 1n which any- 
one may indulge but it is robbed of half its pleasure if one has to 


develop the filn 


1s and do the other work necessary to secure the fin- 





ished pictures. The facilities at the command of the amateur photo- 
erapher do not always permit of first class wosk and consequently 
the results oftentimes, are disappointing. 


We Make a Specialty of— 
CG. The Development of Films 
{. Making Prints from them 
G, Making Photographic Post Cards 


from any subject by reproducing from the original photo, | 
: : 
CG. Making Photographic Enlargements 
from any size negative. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of photo- 


graphic work ina first class manner, ate: 
are the best obtainable and the workmanship is unexcelled, 















use 
Our 


The materials which we 






prices for developing and printing are very reasonable as will be 
noted by a glance at the schedule of prices printed below. 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, and are sent to you postpaid. 
Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 


Any 6 exposure film 


Any 10 or 12 exposure film....... 15e 


Prices for Developing 
Film Packs 


Film Packs (any size) 


Plates (any size) each..........0+ 5e 


way 3 ¥ 
ecurely wra an 
name and ad rons on the package. 

by parce! post, fully prepaying postage. 


Enlargements 


All films should be sent to us 
d with the sender's 


'(x3'4 or smaller..... 










Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmountec 












(x4" 4, 31( 44M of 38ox3? 
5, 34 x5! 
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Post Cards 


Reproduced from Any Photo 


First Dozen 





$1.00 


Each Additional Doz. Same Negative..60c 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 
either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. 







Price list on request. 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Més-Art Dept. F. A. Owen Pub. Co: Dansville, N.Y. 














** You Take the Pictures and We Will Do the Rest’’ 










NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 





Excelsior Literature Series 


A Low Priced Series of Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers 
TMUE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 

Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. 
They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 


( Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch, 


introduction and notes 10¢ 
Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. 
TUtrOductiON, NOLES, .....cececesveveceseeevevers 10¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 
ketelh, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 10c¢ 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....10e 
(ireat Stone Face, IMawthorne. Biographical 
ketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 Oc 


| Browning's Poems, Selected poems, with 
NOLEN BG OULUMES 0.0. 2 s000cc0000 corcrers cose 10c 
iS) Wordswerth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... 10¢ 
\) Sehrab and Rustam, Arnold, Introduction, 
OTEK, OUELIMES....ccccccccccccese sovseceocces ve 10¢ 


17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls, A study ol 
Longfellow’s poetry for children of the primar) 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out 

ines, written and oral work, selected poems, 10c¢ 

A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com- 


plete With MOLES .....cccccceseseccecceveveceens 10¢ 

2t Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. Complete 
WIR BORER cc cndchonngevssnces .saesehes;-s00apeeen 10c 
Familiar Legends. Inez N. Melee, A book of 
old tales retold for young peOple.....cceeeseees 10c 

» Some Water Birds, Inez N. Melee. Descrip- 
tionand siories, Fourth to sixth grades..... 10c 


Introduction, notes 
DA 900 04 bn 8506 0oseephe en eccenen es 5c 
Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10¢ 
Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Avthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper, ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary.............0.e008 5c 
Idylls of the King. Same asabove, cloth. .35e 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
critical comments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Kdited by Hiram R, Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper.........seee+ 20c 
Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....35e 
Lady of the Lake, Scott. Contains map, bio- 
graphical sketch, the reign and character of James 
V from ‘lates of a Grandfather,’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School 
Dansville, N. Y 5e 
Lady ofthe Lake. Same as above, cloth. .35e¢ 
Literature of the Bible, Matihias R. Ieilig. 
This is a scholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 


Hinwatha. Longfellow, 


and vocabulary 





ic 


37 


published (FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.. 


Biographicalsketch, 








40 
il 


ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
OUI. sn 5h 5 ae ek sheet dire OV b06ess0snkseheesc00 l5ec 
The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Mdward A, Parker, 
Ph. B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
ing most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. 216 pawes.........ceccsseees 
The Sketch Book, ame as above, cloth. .35e 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc. 
tion, notes and questions by ‘Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
PhobD., LL.D,, Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi 
tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 


WUDNGO] SEMA. «0 sinccdecccdoscsonsesicase bncecccee de 
Julius Caesar. Same as above, cloth......, 5c 
Macbeth, Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions by ‘Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph. D., 
LL... Uniform with No. 41....cccvcecccvccees 15e 
Macbeth, Sameas above, cloth ...........65 BSc 


Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, With in- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C, 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D, Uniform with No, 41 i5e 
Merchant of Venice. Same as above, cloth 35e 
Poe's Tales, (Selected.) Withintroduction and 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph. B. The selections, 
eight in number, cover the required reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Rug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages... 1$e 
Poe’s Tales. Sameas above, cloth,......... 35c 
A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional Stories, Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph. B..........+ s15e¢ 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates, Hdited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., 
President Pennsylvania State College, This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OE DMBOEF. 6 ci cc cccvcseeckaves=cesnce) , b0-000n0ee Ze 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. 
GO BERENS sic ccccceccccsccvcedscscscdccessess 35e 
The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
jrown, ‘Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass........ 10c 


Democracy andthe War, Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel Il, Dodson, Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson. 
“severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany,” 
First and Second ‘*War Messages,” ‘Program of 
the World’s Peace’’ (containing the famous four- 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address on 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s ‘Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classes in Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
tending in Grades and High School, Heavy pa- 
PCF COVETS, "162 PATEK, ..00cccccsccccvccvcvcveces 20c 


Dansville, N.Y.) order from most 





Jointly by (HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, § convenient point 
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Good Stories Selected from Various 





Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





THAT’S HIS BUSINESS 

**He likes to have people come to him 
with their troubles.’’ ‘‘Sympathetic, 
eh?’’ ‘‘No—he’s a lawyer.”’ 

STRANGE THINGS IN ANATOMY 

Small Girl—My father has a hickory 
leg! Small Boy—That’s nothin’! My 
sister’s got a cedar chest! 

SELF-PROTECTORS 

Willis—‘‘Why do these great musicians 
wear their hair down over their ears? 
Gillis—‘‘So they can’t hear their own 
playing, I suppose.’’ 


SOUNDS LIKE A NEW DISH 
**Don’t those parvenus make you 
sick?’’ asked a young man of his partner 
at adinner. ‘‘! don’t know,’’ she re- 
plied innocently; ‘‘I never ate any.’ 


NO REGARD FOR THE BURGLAR 
Wife—John, there’s a burglar down- 
stairs. He’s in the pantry eating my 
pie. Hub (drowsily)—Well, I’m not 
going to get up this time o’ night to 


give him dyspepsia tablets. 
' 


PERFECTLY SAFE 


** Are you of the opinion,’’ asked a slim- 
looking man of his companion, ‘‘that 
Dr. Smith’s medicine does any good?’’ 
**Not unless you follow the directions. ’’ 
‘*What are the directions?’’ ‘‘Keep the 
bottle tightly corked.’’ 


MANY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW THIS 


Professor—You say you are engaged 
in some original research. Upon what 
subject? Sophomore—I’m trying to dis- 
cover why the ink won’t flow from my 
fountain pen unless I place it in an up- 
right position in the pocket of a light 
fancy vest. 


FOOLED HIM BOTH WAYS 

A sportsman came to grief at the first 
fence. Pluckily remounting, he met the 
same fate at the second attempt. Asked 
the cause of his disasters, he said: ‘‘It 
vos like zis: Ven ve koms to ze first 
fence, I did zink my horse vud jomp; 
hot he did not jomp, so 1 vent over his 
head. Ven ve koms to ze second fence, 
I did not zink he vud jomp; and he did 
jomp, so I vent over his tail.’’ 

A VERY NATURAL CONCLUSION 

The teacher in a public school was giv- 
ing a talk on classic mythology. Little 
Willie was not very attentive; and when 
it came to the questioning part of the 
game, he was lost in the wilderness. 
‘*Willie,’’ said the teacher, closing the 
book and looking impressively at the 
youngster, ‘‘can you tell me who Cyclops 
was?'’ ‘‘Yes, ma’am,’’ was the prompt 
answer of Willie. ‘‘He was the fellow 
what wrote the cyclopedia.’’ 

CULPABLE DELAY 

A certain man, who kept a_ small 
pawnshop, took out a’ fire-insurance pol- 
icy. A few hours later, by a curious co- 
incidence, a fire broke out and consumed 
his shop together with all its contents. 
The insurance company could not find 
sufficient grounds on which to refuse 
payment, but that the officers had sus- 
picions the letter that accompanied their 
check proved: ‘*We note that your pol- 
icy was issued at nine on Friday, and 
that the fire did not take place till three 
o’clock. Why this delay?’’ 


A FISHERMAN’S PATIENCE 


Holding forth on the virtue of patience, 
a speaker instanced the case of a small 
boy whom he recently came across fish- 
ing with an improvised rod and tackle in 
the muddy water of acanal. ‘he lad 
looked far from happy, and the man 
paused—he was ona walking tour at the 
time—and asked him what he was doing. 
‘*Fishin’ for snigs,’’ he replied in a life- 
less voice. ‘‘How long have you been at 
it?’’ ‘‘All me holidays,’’ answered the 
youthful angler. ‘‘To-morrow I goes 
back to school again.’’ ‘‘But what are 
snigs?’’ was the next question. ‘‘I dun- 
no,’’ he replied drearily, ‘‘I ain’t never 
caught one yet.”’ 








GERMAN-ENGLISH DIALOGUE 
‘‘T vant some powder.’’ ‘‘Mennen’s?”’ 
‘“No, vimmens.’’ ‘‘Scented?’’ ‘‘No, | 
vill take it mit me.’’ 


SORRY THAT HE SPOKE 


Husband—It is a strange thing, but 
true, that the dullest men have the most 
beautiful wives. Wife—You flatterer! 

NOT A QUESTION OF POLITICS 

Canvasser: “What party, Mrs. O’Grady, 
does your husband belong to?’’ Mrs. 
O’Grady: ‘‘I’m the party. What about 
itr” 

NOT ALWAYS AFTER DINNER 

Willie—'‘Paw, what is an after-dinner 
speaker?’’ Paw —‘‘An after-dinner 
speaker is a man who gets up and an- 
nounces that he has nothing to say ani 
then goes ahead and says it for two 
hours, my son.”’ 


BAD MISTAKE B. C. (BEFORE CLASS) 


‘‘William the Conquerer,’’ read the 
small boy from his history, ‘‘landed in 
England in 1066 A. D.’’ ‘‘What does A. 
D. stand for?’’ inquired the teacher. ‘‘I 
don’t know exactly,’’ said the boy. 
‘Maybe it’s after dark.’’ 


MAKES BETTER CROPS 


‘Do you think early rising is good for 
your health?’’ asked the languid city vis- 
itor. ‘‘I don’t know about my health,’’ 
replied Farmer Cobbles, ‘‘but next to 
sun, rain and fertilizer, it’s the best 
thing there is for crops.’”’ 


A NEW APPLICATION 


An old darky went to the judge and 
wanted to have his wife arrested for 
rocking him to sleep. ‘‘Why, man,’’ 
said the judge, ‘‘you can’t have your 
wite arrested for rocking you to sleep!’’ 
‘‘That’s all right, Judge,’’ replied the 
darky, ‘‘but you should have seen the 
rock.’’ 

- HE KNEW 

The minister’s little son was struggling 
with his home lessons, and happened to 
remark to his father that the teacher 
had told him that ‘‘congregate’’ and ‘‘col- 
lect’? meant exactly the same thing. 
**Quite wrong,’’ said the parson, ‘‘quite 
wrong! You mustn’t say that. Tell 
your teacher that there is all the differ- 
ence in the world between a ‘congrega- 
tion’ and a ‘collection’ !’’ 


NEITHER DID JOHNNY WHISTLE 


The minister was at dinner with the 
Chaffie family. Johnny spoke up and 
said: ‘‘Can a church whistle?’’ ‘‘Why 
do you ask, Johnny?’’ asked the preacher, 
kindly. ‘‘Because pa owes $12 back 
pew rent, and he says he is going to let. 
the church whistle for it.’’ After the 
preacher had taken his departure there 
was a vocal solo by Johnny. 

COLLEGE CLASSICS 

‘“Ods_ bodikins!’’ exclaimed Swear- 
word, the Saxon, wiping his mailed brow 
with his iron hand,™*‘a fair morn withal! 
Methinks ’twert lithlier to rest me in 
yon green glade than to foray me forth 
in yon fray. Wert it not?’’ But there 
happened to be a real Anglo-Saxon stand- 
ing by. ‘‘Where in Heaven’s name,’’ 
he said in sudden passion, ‘‘did you get 
that line of English?’’ ‘‘Churl,”’ said 
Swearword, ‘‘it is Anglo-Saxon.”’ 
‘*You’re a liar!’’ shouted. the Saxon. 
“It is not. It is. Harvard College, Soph- 
omore Year, Option No. 6.’’ 


ACCORDING TO PRICE 


‘*Skuse me, boss,. but would you mind 
*vancin’ me a dollar to jine de lodge dis 
evenin’?’’ ‘‘I guess so, Uncle Jake. But 
seems to me _ you’re always joining 
lodges. What’s the name of this partic- 
ular lodge?’’ ‘‘ Please, suh, itam de Sub- 
lime Defenders ob de Royal Purple Se- 
cret ob de Ancient and Honorable Order 
ob de Constellations ob Epicurus.’’ ‘‘Gee 
whiz—it only costs a dollar to join such 
a mighty lodge as that?’’ ‘‘Suttinly, 
boss. Dat ain’t nuffin’. You oughta see 
whut I could jine fo’ a dollar an’ a half 
or two dollars.’’ 













